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It is a curious and inexplicable fact 
; that little or nothing has appeared 
in print during the past twelve years about the great 
eruption of Krakatoa. Nearly every person in America 
will recall the famous yellow day in August of 1883, 
when the sky of this whole continent was covered with 
a smoky vapor, through which the sun shone like a large 
ball of red fire. The phenomenon was at the time mis- 
understood. Later it was attributed to the terrific up- 
heavals in the Island of Java, whence reports came 
by slow degrees of the sudden activity of an extinct 
crater, which in May began belching forth a continued 
mass of fire and smoke and molten stone. On the 12th 
of August, the eruption culminated in a series of explo- 
sions. The earth was rent in places; isiands were sunk 
beneath the sea, and new ones brought into being, hu- 
man beings lost their lives by thousands and hundreds 
of thousands, and one of the greatest physical catas- 
trophes of modern times then took place. It has been 
generally accepted since that the hazy atmosphere which 
covered our continent came from the endless outpouring 
of smoke and ashes which preceded this final outbreak. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the occurrence can be 
gained from the fact that the centre of the disturbance 
was thousands of miles distant from our eastern shores, 
that at the scene itself the sky was literally as black as 
night at noontime, and that the explosions which ended 
the great catastrophe were said to have been distinctly 
heard in countries which were thousands of miles dis- 
tant. The event was certainly a phenomenal one. Yet 
in the twelve years that have since elapsed no general 
mention has been made of the occurrence, and an article 
which appears in the April number of the Cosmopolitan, 
by Jean T. Van Gestel, claims to be the first account 
written by an eye-witness of the occurrence. Mr. Van 
Gestel is a surveyor, of Dutch birth, who had been sent 
to Java by the Dutch Government. He was present at 
the time of the eruption, and gives a graphic description 
of its terrors. ‘The trouble began on the 13th of May, 
when the whole of Java, Sumatra and Borneo were con- 
vulsed, and continued to the middle of August. The 
noise at and near the scene of action he describes as 
continuous and appalling. The sky was filled with smoke 
and cinders, and from the centre of an island, some 
eight or ten miles long, there was a column of fire shoot- 
ing straight up into the sky. There was a constant rain 
of pumice-stone, while rivers of molten sulphur ran 
down the slopes, while every living being that had 
dwelt upon the island had apparently been consumed, 
and the trees were gradually being buried beneath the 
pumice. Mr. Van Gestel disembarked on this island 
and ventured to explore it, but was driven back by the 
heat. He remained in that region, however, until the 
final catastrophe, which he describes as an eye-witness. 
He was then at Anjer, was sitting overlooking the bay. 
As he looked at the small boats he saw that they were 
all moving in one direction, and in an instant had all 
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disappeared. ‘I ran out of the house, ” he says, “ back, 
up higher, to where I could command a better view, and 
looked out far onto the sea. Instantly a great glare of 
fire right in the midst of the water caught my eyes, and 
all the way across the bay and the strait, and in a 
straight line of flame to the very island of Krakatoa it- 
self, the bottom of the sea seemed to have cracked open, 
so that the subterranean fires were belching forth. On 
either side of this wall of flames, down into this sub- 
aqueous chasm, the waters of the strait were pouring 
with a tremendous hissing sound. It seemed at every 
moment as if the flames would be extinguished; but 
they were not. There were twin cataracts, and between 
the two cataracts rose a great crackling wall of fire 
hemmed in by clouds of steam of the same cottony ap- 
pearance which I have spoken of before. It was in this 
abyss that the fishing-boats were disappearing even as I 
looked, whirling down the hissing precipice, the roar of 
which was already calling out excited crowds in the city 
of Anjer at my feet.” The author’s escape was a narrow 
and a miraculous one, but still more astonishing is the 
silence he and others have kept regarding the event. 
With the exception of a fugitive article in Nature, a few 
years ago, we have barely seen mention of the event. 





There have recently been noted 
such signs of a regeneration of the 
spirit of the age that we may look forward at least to 
something healthier in literature than we have had of 
recent years. It has culminated in the trial of a noted 
disciple of advanced art, his complete overthrow, and 
an almost universal revulsion against the immoral ten- 
dencies of the ruling schools of the day. England and 
France have been the most active scenes of these debili- 
tating tendencies. They have also been reflected on our 
side of the water, and have achieved no little renown 
and success here. What with the symbolism of the 
French, the zstheticism of the English in literature, and 
a general taint which has pervaded art, also, to join 
hands in promulgating an unhealthy condition of public 
taste, the last years of the century have seen the evolu- 
tion of movements which have been essentially immoral 
in their teachings. Max Nordau has, in his volume upon 
Degeneration, attempted to analyze the strange fads 
into which we have fallen. He attributes them to a 
form of hysteria and morbidity, brought about by the 
nervous strain under which we live. ‘The century itself 
has been one of astonishing discovery and invention, 
and our customs and habits have been completely 
changed through the use of steam and electricity, so 
that those in the humblest walks of life have been 
awakened to broader horizons, and to the enjoyment 
of comforts and luxuries which they have never known 
before. Nordau finds that all these new activities in- 
volve an effort of the nervous system, and are a strain 
upon the mind, for which there is no adequate supply 
of tissue. The expense is a vast one, and the organs 
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are made to meet the heavy drain uponthem. Exhaus- 
tion is the result, and, following this, hysteria, maladies 
from which, he maintains, we are now suffering. He 
proceeds, in an extended examination of the literature 
of the day, as well as of the relations between the sexes, 
to show that the tendencies are all toward a mental 
weakness and physical degeneration. Any turning to- 
ward a healthier and better state of things is a welcome 
one, and the appearance, contemporaneously with Nor- 
dau’s book, of numerous articles heralding the approach 
of purer tastes and better ideals, is significant and 
encouraging. Such a reaction is spoken of quite defi- 
nitely in a recent number of the London Spectator, 
from which the following extract is made: ‘All Europe 
may be said to be tainted with skepticism, with im- 
purity, and with maudlin sentiment; but all Europe 
at the same indivisible point of time is recoiling towards 
deeper religious feeling, a loftier ‘ Puritanism,’ and a 
social mercifulness which is not yet sufficiently strained 
of its impetuosities, but which will certainly not be 
sterile, and, we think, not maudlin. We will not speak 
for Germany or Russia, where the childlike nature 
of the Slav, so evil and so good, is still an undeveloped 
force; but in England Yellow-Bookness is dying already 
from the contempt of the fully sane. Experts tell us 
that even now in France a healthier literature is aris- 
ing; that there is a strong reaction against salacious- 
ness ; that history never was so studied ; that there never 
was a time when there was more genuine learning. 
There is a recoil even from disbelief; and this, though 
not, we fear, as yet accompanied by a recoil from the 
previously mentioned evils, is visible also both in Ger- 
many and here. It is an evil cloud which is passing 
over the European sky. Why it should pass just now 
we can no more explain than we can explain why a 
bright and pleasant child has a fit of evil temper; but 
we know that it is a fit, and does not proceed from an 
exhaustion of force. It is possible that there is in a class 
weariness of the usual, a feeling with which we are all 
familiar; possible that we have not become completely 
adapted to the life of cities, where alone the literature, 
described by a recent jester as “ erotic, neurotic, and 
Tommyrotic,” is really born; possible also that we have 
all learned a little too much, and have mental indiges- 
tion as the result; but in exhaustion we disbelieve. 





The bicycle craze is at least a 
sensible one, and is likely to retain 
a long and a strong hold upon people. As a means 
of locomotion bicycling is delightful, while it gives far 
greater opportunity than walking for the proper devel- 
opment of the muscles of the body. The stooping 
posture is neither necessary, nor is it affected by any 
but those who find this position necessary to develop 
great speed. ‘To enjoy thoroughly a ride on a bicy- 
cle, however, great speed is by no means an essential 
point. ° The motion, even at moderate speed, is of the 
same nature as that experienced in sailing over calm 
waters—a gliding motion which, like the supposed sen- 
sation derived from flight through the air, creates a mild 
exhilaration of spirit which repays even the laziest for the 
exertion required. And this exertion is now reduced to 
a very small expenditure of energy. The latest models 
of wheels weigh but twenty-one pounds. They are 
marvels of strength and lightness, and make bicycle 
riding far easier than any other known method of propul- 
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sion, either on land or water. The habit, or craze, would 
seem also to have come to stay. In cities where bicycles 
can be used in the streets, the enormous increase of 
wheels has seriously affected the revenues of the street- 
car companies. The horse itself has lost its former 
market value, through the combined introduction of 
trolleys, bicycles and other mechanical methods of loco- 
motion, while a sudden and widespread demand for 
macadamized roads has completely transformed the 
suburbs of our large cities within the last half-dozen 
years. The ideal roadway for the rubber-tired wheel is 
one made of asphalt. Upon a surface of this kind the 
bicycle can compete with anything short of an express 
train. As a piece of machinery it is a most perfect 
thing, for its special merit is that it reduces friction to 
the very lowest limit. This has been brought about by 
the most perfect adjustment of the frictional parts. The 
wheels and pedals are all hung upon ball-bearings, and 
these also are constructed with such nicety that there is 
little hope to-day of being able to reduce the friction to 
a smaller amount. The only wonder is that the same 
development has not taken place in the construction of 
other kinds of vehicles. Applied to the sulky, this 
change of construction has brought the speed of the 
trotting horse within appreciable range of the two minute- 
mile, and might possibly work equal wonders with the 
speed of our railways, which, no matter how fast they 
go, will always be too slow for us. Meanwhile 
the bicycle itself may have a future before itself 
of which we do not yet dream. If capable of such 
easy propulsion by human beings, may not a time 
come when it will displace the horse altogether and 
be driven by a motive power, which will carry each one 
after his own sweet will across endless asphalt roadways 
traversing the country in a network more intricate than 
that of the railways of to-day ? 





One of those tragedies in real life 
which appeal to every heart, occurred 
when recently the entire contents of the laboratory of 
Nicola Tesla was burned. ‘This meant something more 
than the mere loss of material, which could be covered 
by policies of insurance. ‘Tesla has for a number of 
years been looked to in the electrical world as the “ com- 
ing” great man—the possible discoverer of the secrets 
of electrical science which would revolutionize the cost 
and economies of electric lighting, and place it within 
the reach of the humblest and poorest of people. A 
young Hungarian by birth, he was attracted to this 
country by fascination for the genius of Edison. Dur- 
ing his short career here he has dazzled the scientific 
world by the brilliancy of many of his discoveries. His 
line of research was more especially concerned with the 
alternating current, from which alone he believed it 
possible to derive light, with the smallest percentage of 
heat. In the prosecution of these researches, Tesla has 
developed in his inventive mind possibilities in telephon- 
ing without wires, an oscillating engine and dynamo 
combined, and innumerable marvels, to a knowledge of 
which very few have been admitted. He is personally 
a nervous, hard worker, completely absorbed in his life- 
work, and living among the elements of his laboratory, 
as in a dream, forgetful of the lapse of time, and living 
only for the future. To have all of this accumulated 
work swept away at one stroke is a calamity to the 
whole world as well as to himself. 
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MARIA LOUISE POOL: THE NEW ENGLAND NOVELIST* 


By AMANDA M. HALE 





Maria Louise Pool, the New England novelist, is in 
every sense a daughter of the soil. Born in the old Bay 
State, not far from that rugged coast, the salty flavor of 
which gives pungency to many of her earlier stories, 
never having travelled excepting in her own country, 
and having an almost passionate attachment to her 
home, she came to womanhood surrounded by its influ- 
ences, apparent and latent, its historic earth meaning 
more to her than a kingdom the other side of the ocean, 
its capital city the one city of the world, its literary 
coterie the spur of her ambition and the Mecca of her 
hopes. I do not know how far she has outgrown the 
worship of her early idols, though, I dare say, some of 
them were found to be mere simulacra—men of straw, 
without weight or substance; but, as a girl of a certain 
latent intensity of nature, which you felt rather than 
defined, it did her no harm to have before her such 
models as the New England classic authors. 

She began to write early for many periodicals and 
newspapers. Some of her stories appeared in the 
Galaxy, that New York magazine which came as a pro- 
test against New England exclusiveness, and, like all 
protests unsustained by wealth and influence, died too 
soon. Later, the New York Post and Tribune began 
to welcome her papers. Her first book, A Vacation 


in a Buggy, is an aggregation of letters contributed to 


the New York Evening Post. Their freshness, humor, 
and, perhaps most of all, their individual flavor, attract- 
ed the attention of the publishing house of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, and they solicited of the author permission 
to put them into covers. The result is a bright and 
charming little book. It was soon after the appearance 
of this first book that Miss Pool made her second visit 
to the South, this time tarrying for some weeks in the 
mountains of North Carolina. While she was here the 
proof-sheets of Tenting at Stony Beach passed through 
her hands, and out of this visit came the inspiration of 
numerous attractive letters to the New York Tribune, 
and, later, of Dally, up to that date her most important 
work. Her studies of the poor white type of moun- 
taineer are most perfectly realized in the slight sketch 
of Dally’s miserable brother, whose dwarfed soul had a 
single noble attribute—his love for ‘‘thur mountings.” 
Dally herself is indebted for her gifts and graces mainly 
to her creator’s imagination. 

Following Dally appeared in surprisingly rapid suc- 
cession, Roweny in Boston, Mrs. Keats Bradford, The 
Two Salvinis, Katherine North, and Out of Step, all 
of them testifying that Miss Pool is at her best when 
her foot is on her native heath and her types are of 
her own New England. This is not meant as ungra- 
cious criticism. This world is not a microcosm, and 
whoever takes it for his field must inevitably miss some 
of its most notable and splendid details—those salient 
details which the specialist eagerly appropriates. Miss 
Pool’s genre pictures of New England have an honored 
niche of their own in our literature. They are not like 
the work of some of the older writers, but they are like 
New England. They may not have that subtle, elusive 
grace which we call the literary quality, but that skill 
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which selects from the great mass of commonplace, 
humdrum living that which is individual and character- 
istic and photographs it with such startling vividness 
that the secret of itself stands revealed—what is it but 
the highest literary art? Surely this must be genius 
which thrills us with interest in the fortunes of persons 
whom in actual life we should dislike, which moves us 
to smiles and laughter and to tears as readily, which 
enwraps us and penetrates us, without and within, with 
the atmosphere of New England, which renews for us 
the breath of her pine-woods, the pale beauty of her 
late spring, the sense of her thrift, her comfort and 
“faculty,” her shrewd common sense, with its twinkle 
of humor, her kindly, warm heart under its snow of 
reticence and silence, her straightlaced morals, so alien 
to this generation, and unpractical ideals yet more alien, 
and so strangely incompatible with the rest of the New 
England character ! 

It almost goes without saying that such stories as 
these of Miss Pool’s are not done as tasks, or primarily 
for financial rewards. She is a natural writer and has 
always loved her work, and, most fortunately, she has 
had no tastes incompatible with a whole-hearted devo- 
tion to it. Though not unsocial, she is indifferent to 
society in the popular sense. Most of her life has been 
spent away from great towns and their distractions. 
Such seclusion, indeed, has been essential. The exac- 
tions of a peculiarly nervous organization were early 
recognized and the needful concessions were made not 
unwillingly. Always a lover of the country, she has 
found in the retirement of the old farmhouse, where, 
until recently, she has dwelt for many years, not only a 
happy home in the company of the friend of her heart, 
but also the leisure and quietude suited to nourish her 
genius. The devotion of her faithful friend, intelligent, 
sympathetic, unselfish, tender, has been an important 
element in Miss Pool’s life and a factor in her success. 
By her, all troublesome worries have been kept at bay, 
all vexations deprived of their sting, and the common 
cares of their dual life cheerfully assumed. 

Miss Pool’s life has not been marked by vicissitudes. 
It has been full of congenial work, varied only by 
simple diversions. For some years she kept a riding 
pony for her use; later, an afternoon drive with the 
horse that was “not a woman’s horse” was wont to 
brush the cobwebs from her brain. Her hours of work 
are always in the morning. Her characters are, she 
says, “real folks” to her, and if she keeps their com- 
pany late in the day, she is apt to be up with them till 
the small hours. But from nine to twelve she is nearly 
always busy at her desk. She has not reached her 
present distinction at a bound, but, like others, has 
found that the majority of editors do not hanker after 
manuscript from any one upon whom the world has not 
set its seal of approval. She confesses to having “a 
fine collection of the printed forms of refusal from 
publications.” She is, at present, taking an enforced 
rest on account of impaired health. Her large circle 
of readers will warmly hope that this recess will not 
need to be long, and that the future will be affluent of 
successes for one who has so bravely earned them. 
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FIN-DE-SIECLE: IN THE 
By Max 


Fin-de-Siécle is a name covering both what is char- 
acteristic of many modern phenomena, and also the 
underlying mood which in them finds expression. Ex- 
perience has long shown that an idea usually derives its 
designation from the language of the nation which first 
formed it. This, indeed, is a law of constant applica- 
tion when historians of manners and customs inquire 
into language, for the purpose of obtaining some no- 
tion, through the origins of some verbal root, respecting 
the home of the earliest inventions and the line of evo- 
lution in different human races. Fin-de-Siécle is French, 
for it was in France that the mental state so entitled was 
first consciously realized. The word has flown from 
one hemisphere to the other, and found its way into all 
civilized languages—-a proof, this, that the need of it 
existed. The fin-de-siécle state of mind is to-day every- 
where to be met with; nevertheless, it is in many cases 
a mere imitation of a foreign fashion gaining vogue, and 
not an organic evolution. It is in the land of its birth 
that it appears in its most genuine form, and Paris is the 
right place in which to observe its expressions. 

No proof is needed of the extreme silliness of the 
term. Only the brain of a child could form the clumsy 
idea that the century is a kind of living being, born 
like a beast or a man, passing through all the stages 
of existence, gradually aging and declining from 
blooming childhood, joyous youth, and vigorous matur- 
ity, to die with the expiration of the hundredth year, 
after being afflicted in its last decade with all the infirmi- 
ties of mournful senility. Such a childish anthropo- 
morphism or zoomorphism never stops to consider that 
the arbitrary division of time, rolling ever continuously 
along, is not identical amongst all civilized beings, and 
that while this nineteenth century of Christendom is held 
to be a creature reeling to its death presumptively in 
dire exhaustion, the fourteenth century of the Mahomme- 
dan world is tripping along in the baby-shoes of its first 
decade, and the fifteenth century of the Jews strides 
gallantly by in the full maturity of its fifty-second year. 
Every day on our globe 130,000 human beings are born 
for whom the world begins with this same day, and the 
young citizen of the world is neither feebler nor fresher 
for leaping into life in the midst of the death-throes of 
1g00, nor on the birthday of the twentieth century. 
But it is a habit of the human mind to project externally 
its own subjective states. And it is in accordance with 
this naively egoistic tendency that the French ascribe 
their own senility to the century, and speak of “ fin-de- 
siécle ” when they ought to say “ fin-de-race.” 

But however silly a term fin-de-siécle may be, the 
mental constitution which it indicates is actually present 
in influential circles. ‘The disposition of the times is 
curiously confused, a compound of feverish restlessness 
and blunted discouragement, of fearful presage and 
hang-dog renunciation. The prevalent feeling is that 
of imminent perdition and extinction. Fin-de-siécle is 
at once a confession and a complaint. The old North- 
ern faith contained the fearsome doctrine of the Dusk 
of the Gods. In our days there have arisen in more 
highly-developed minds vague qualms of a Dusk of the 
By Max Nordau. D. Appleton & Co. 
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Nations, in which all suns and all stars are gradually 
waning, and mankind with all its institutions and crea- 
tions is perishing in the midst of a dying world. 

It is not for the first time in the course of history that 
the horror of world annihilation has iaid hold of men’s 
minds. A similar sentiment took possession of the 
Christian peoples at the approach of the year tooo. 
But there is an essential difference between chiliastic 
panic and fin-de-siécle excitement. The despair at the 
turn of the first millennium of Christian chronology 
proceeded from a feeling of fullness of life and joy of 
life. Men were aware of throbbing pulses; they were 
conscious of unweakened capacity for enjoyment, and 
found it unmitigatedly ‘appalling to perish together with 
the world, when there were yet so many flagons to 
drain and so many lips to kiss, and when they could 
yet rejoice so vigorously in both love and wine. Of all 
this in the fin-de-siécle feeling there is nothing. Neither 
has it anything in common with the impressive twilight- 
melancholy of an aged Faust, surveying the work of 
a lifetime, and who, proud of what has been achieved, 
and contemplating what is begun but not completed, is- 
seized with vehement desire to finish his work, and, 
awakened from sleep by haunting unrest, leaps up with 
the cry: “Was ich gedacht, ich eil’ es zu vollbringen.” 
Quite otherwise is the fin-de-siécle mood. It is the 
impotent despair of a sick man, who feels himself dying 
by inches in the midst of an eternally living nature 
blooming insolently forever. 

This fashionable term has the necessary vagueness: 
which fits it to convey all the half-conscious and indis- 
tinct drift of current ideas. Just as the words “ free- 
dom,” “ideal,” ‘‘ progress,” seem to express notions, but. 
actually are only sounds, so in itself fin-de-si¢cle means. 
nothing, and receives a varying signification according. 
to the diverse mental horizons of those who use it. 

The surest way of knowing what fin-de-siécle implies. 
is to consider a series of particular instances where the 
word has been applied. Those which I shall adduce 
are drawn from French books and periodicals. 

A king abdicates, leaves his country, and takes up. 
his residence in Paris, having reserved certain political 
rights. One day he loses much money at play, and is 
in a dilemma. He therefore makes an agreement with 
the Government of his country, by which, on receipt of 
a million francs, he renounces every title, official position 
and privilege remaining to him. Fin-de-siécle king. 

A bishop is prosecuted for insulting the minister of 
public worship. The proceedings terminated, his at- 
tendant canons distribute among the reporters in court 
a defense, copies of which he has prepared beforehand.. 
When condemned to pay a fine, he gets up a public 
collection, which brings in tenfold the amount of the 
penalty. He publishes a justificatory volume contain- 
ing all the expressions of support which have reached: 
him. He makes a tour through the country, exhibits: 
himself in every cathedral to the mob curious to see the: 
celebrity of the hour, and takes the opportunity of send- 
ing round the plate. Fin-de-siécle bishop. 

The corpse of the murderer Pranzini, after execution,. 
underwent autopsy. The head of the secret police cuts. 
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off a large piece of skin, has it tanned, and the leather 
made into cigar-cases and card-cases for himself and 
some of his friends. Fin-de-siécle official. 

An American weds his bride in a gas-factory, then 
gets with her into a balloon, and enters on a honeymoon 
in the clouds. Fin-de-siécle wedding. 

An attache of the Chinese Embassy publishes high- 
class works in French under his own name. He nego- 
tiates with banks respecting a large loan for his Govern- 
ment, and draws large advances for himself on the un- 
finished contract. Later it comes out that the books 
were composed by his French secretary, and that he 
has swindled the banks. Fin-de-siécle diplomatist. 

A public-school boy, walking with a chum, passes the 
jail where his father, a rich banker, has repeatedly 
been imprisoned for fraudulent bankruptcy, embezzle- 
ment, and similar lucrative misdemeanors. Pointing to 
the building, he tells his friend, with a smile, “‘ Look! 
that’s the governor’s school.” Fin-de-siécle son. 

Two young ladies of good family, and school friends, 
are chatting together. One heaves a sigh. ‘ What’s 
the matter ?” asks the other. “I’m in love with Raoul, 
and he with me.” “Qh, that’s lovely! He’s hand- 
some, young, elegant; and yet you’re sad?” “ Yes, but 
he has nothing, and is nothing, and my parents want 
me to marry the baron, who is fat, bald and ugly, but 
has a huge lot of money.” ‘Well, marry the baron 
without any fuss, and make Raoul acquainted with him, 
you goose!” Fin-de-siécle girls. Such test-cases show 
how the word is understood in the land of its birth. 

Prima facie, a king who sells his sovereign rights for 
a big check seems to have little in common with a 
newly-wedded pair who make their wedding-trip in a 
balloon, nor is the connection at once obvious between 
an episcopal Barnum and a well-brought-up young 
lady who advises her friend to a wealthy marriage 
mitigated by a “ cicisbeo.” All these fin-de-siécle cases 
have, nevertheless, a common feature, to wit: a con- 
tempt for traditional views of custom and morality. 

Such is the notion underlying the word fin-de-siécle. 
It means a practical emancipation from traditional 
discipline, which, theoretically, is still in force. To the 
voluptuary this means unbridled lewdness, the unchain- 
ing of the beast in man; to the withered heart of the 
egoist, disdain of all consideration for his fellow-men, 
the trampling under foot of all barriers which inclose 
brutal greed of lucre and lust of pleasure ; to the con- 
temner of the world it means the shameless ascendency 
of base impulses and motives, which were, if not virtu- 
ally suppressed, at least hypocritically hidden; to the 
believer it means the repudiation of dogma, the nega- 
tion of a supersensuous world, the descent into flat 
phenomenalism ; to the sensitive nature yearning for 
zsthetic thrills it means the vanishing of ideals in art, 
and no more power in its accepted forms to arouse 
emotion. And to all it means the end of an established 
order, which for thousands of years has satisfied ‘ogic, 
fettered depravity, and matured beauty. 

One epoch of history is unmistakably in its decline, 
and another is announcing its approach. There is a 
sound of rending in every tradition, and it is as though 
the morrow would not link itself with to-day. Things 
as they are totter and plunge, and they are suffered to 
reel and fall, because man is weary, and there is no 
faith that it is worth an effort to uphold them. Views 
that have hitherto governed minds are dead or driven 
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hence like disenthroned kings, and for their inheritance 
they that hold the titles and they that would usurp are 
locked in struggle. Meanwhile, interregnum in all its 
terrors prevails; there is confusion among the powers 
that be; the million, robbed of its leaders, knows not 
where to turn; the strong work their will ; false prophets 
arise, and dominion is divided amongst those whose rod 
is the heavier because their time is short. Men look 
with longing for whatever new things are at hand, with- 
out presage whence they will come or what they will be. 
They have hope that in the chaos of thought, art may 
yield revelations of the order that is to follow on this 
tangled web. The poet, the musician, is to announce, 
or divine, or at least suggest in what forms civilization 
will further be evolved. What shall be considered good 
to-morrow—what shall be beautiful? What shall we 
know to-morrow—what believe in? What shall inspire 
us ? How shall we enjoy? So rings the question from 
the thousand voices of the people, and where a market 
vendor sets up his booth and claims to give an answer, 
where a fool or a knave suddenly begins to prophesy in 
verse or prose, in sound or color, or professes to prac- 
tice his art otherwise than his predecessors and compet- 
itors, there gathers a great concourse, crowding around 
him to seek in what he had wrought, as in oracles of the 
Pythia, some meaning to be divined and interpreted. 
And the more vague and insignificant they are, the more 
they seem to convey of the future to the poor gaping 
souls gasping for revelations, and the more greedily and 
passionately are they expounded. 

Such is the spectacle presented by the doings of men 
in the reddened light of the Dusk of the Nations. 
Here is the place to forestall a possible misunder- 
standing. The great majority of the middle and lower 
classes is naturally not fin-de-siécle. It is true that the 
spirit of the times is stirring the nations down to their 
lowest depths, and awakening even in the most inchoate 
and rudimentary human being a wondrous feeling of stir 
and upheaval. But this more or less slight touch of 
moral sea-sickness does not excite in him the cravings of 
the travailing woman, nor express itself in new esthetic 
needs. ‘The Philistine or the Proletarian still finds un- 
diluted satisfaction in the old and oldest forms of art 
and poetry, if he knows himself unwatched by the scorn- 
ful eye of the votary of fashion, and is free to yield to 
his own inclinations. He prefers Ohnet’s novels to all 
the symbolists and Mascagni’s Cavaleria Rusticana 
to all Wagnerians and to Wagner himself; he enjoys 
himself royally over slapdash farces and music-hall 
melodies, and yawns or is angered at Ibsen; he con- 
templates gladly chromos of paintings depicting Munich 
beerhouses and rustic taverns, and passes the open-air 
painters without a glance. It is only a very small mi- 
nority who honestly find pleasure in the new tendencies, 
and announce them with genuine conviction as that 
which alone is sound, a sure guide for the future, a 
pledge of pleasure and of moral benefit. But this mi- 
nority has the gift of covering the whole visible surface of 
society, as a little oil extends over a large area of the 
surface of the sea. It consists chiefly of rich educated 
people, or of fanatics. The former give the “ton” to 
all the snobs, the fools, and the blockheads ; the latter 
make an impression upon the weak and dependent, and 


intimidate the nervous. And thus it appears as if 
the whole of civilized humanity were converted to the 


esthetics of the Dusk of the Nations. 








CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 








A’ Outrance..... Robert Cameron Rogers..... The Wind in the Clearing* 


France, XVII. Century. 
‘* Heigho! Why the plague did you wake me— 
It’s barely an hour after four? 
My head, too, is—ah! I remember 
That little affair at the shore. 
Well, I had forgotten completely ; 
I must have been drinking last night— 
Rapiers, West Sands, and sunrise— 
But whom, by the way, do I fight? 


‘¢ De Genlis! Ah, now I recall it— 
He started it all, did he not? 
I drank to his wife—but, the devil ! 
He needn’t have gotten so hot. 
Just see what a ruffler that man is 
To give me a challenge to fight— 
And only for pledging milady 
A half-dozen times in the night. 
*« Ah, well, it’s a beautiful morning, 
The sun just beginning to rise— 
A glorious day for one’s spirit 
To pilgrimage off to the skies— __ 
God keep mine from any such notion— 
This duel a’ outrance, you see— 
I haven’t confessed for a month back, 
And haven’t had breakfast, fant fis / 


‘* Well, here we are, first at the West Sands! 

The tide is well out—and how red 

The sunrise is painting the ocean— 
Is that a sea-gull overhead ? 

And here come De Genlis and Virron— 
Messieurs, we were waiting for you 

To complete, with the sea and the sunrise, 
The charming effect of the view. 


‘“« Are we ready? Indeed, we were waiting 

Your orders, Marigny and I— 

On guard then it is, we must hasten; 
The sun is already quite high. 

Where, now, would you like me to pink you? 
I’ve no choice at all, don’t you see, 

And any spot you may desire 
Will be convenable for me. 


‘‘ From this hand-shake, I judge I was drinking, 
Last night, with the thirst of a fish— 
I’ve vigor enough, though, to kill you, 
Mon ami, and that’s all I wish; 
Keep cool, keep your temper, 1 beg you— 
Don’t fret yourself ; now, by your leave, 
I’ll finish you off—help, Marigny ! 
His sword’s in my heart, I believe. 
‘God! God! What a mortification ! 
The Amontillado last night— 
Was drinking, you know, and my hand shook; 
My head, too, was dizzy and light. 
And I the best swordsman in Paris ! 
No priest, please, for such as I am— 
I’m going—good-bye, my Marigny; 
De Genlis, my love to Madame.” 


Evening in Salisbury Close....Clinton Scollard....Atlantic Monthly 
The sudden sunlight swept the minster-close, 
Day’s expiation for its hours of gloom ; 

And every figure on the fair fagade, 

Each saint with hand uplifted, gained a grace, 
A happier halo than the sculptor’s art, 
Howe’er so marvel-working, had bestowed. 








* Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








Only the pillared porch and those deep eyes, 
The windows wide that ever watch the west, 
Caught the wind-wavering shadows of the elms. 
All the great Gothic glory of the spire 
Reached heavenward irradiate ; gray to gold 
By momentary magic turned, and poised 
Like some zrial pinnacle of dream. 

And while the sight hung on the miracle, 

Out of the silent symmetry of the tower 
Slipped down the unseen silver of the chimes, 
Softer than snowfall, soothing as the sense 
Of slumber after vigils held till dawn. 


Sing Me a Ringing Anthem...Daniel O’Connell...The Story of the Files 
Sing me a ringing anthem 
Of the deeds of the buried past, 
When the Norseman brave dared the treacherous wave: 
And laughed at the icy blast. 


And fill me a brimming beaker 
Of the rich Burgundian wine, 

That the chill of years with its chain of tears 
May unbind from this breast of mine ; 


For working and watching and waiting 
Make the blood run sluggish and cold, 
And I long for the fire and the fierce desire 

That burned in the hearts of old. 


I can dream of the fountains plashing, 
In the soft still summer’s night, 

And of smothered sighs and of woman’s eyes, 
And ripe lips, ruddy and bright. 


But better the tempest’s fury 
With its thunders and howling wind, 

And better to dare what the future may bear, 
Than to muse on what lies behind. 


Then chant me no tender love-song, 
With its sweet and low refrain, 

But sing of the men of the sword and the pen, 
Whose deeds may be done again. 


A Ballad of Heaven. .John Davidson. .Ballads and Songs (Copeland & Day) 
He wrought at one great work for years ; 
The world passed by with lofty look ; 
Sometimes his eyes were dashed with tears ; 
Sometimes his lips with laughter shook. 


His wife and child went clothed in rags, 
And in a windy garret starved ; 

He trod his measures on the flags, 
And high on heaven his music carved. 


Wistful he grew but never feared ; 
For always on the midnight skies 

His rich orchestral score appeared 
In stars and zones and galaxies. 


He thought to copy down his score : 
The moonlight was his lamp: he said, 
** Listen, my love’”; but on the floor 
His wife and child were lying dead. 


Her hollow eyes were open wide ; 

He deemed she heard with special zest ; 
Her death’s-head infant coldly eyed 

The desert of her shrunken breast. 


‘* Listen, my love: my work is done: 
I tremble as I touch the page 
To sign the sentence of the sun 
And.crown the great eternal age. 
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‘‘ The slow adagio begins ; 
The winding-sheets are ravelled out 
That swathe the minds of men, the sins 
That wrap their rotting souls about. 


‘¢ The dead are heralded along; 
With silver trumps and golden drums, 
And flutes and oboes, keen and strong, 
My brave andante singing comes. 


‘¢ Then like a python’s sumptuous dress 
The frame of things is cast away, 
And out of Time’s obscure distress, 
The thundering scherzo crashes Day. 


*¢ For three great orchestras, as I hope, 
My mighty music shall be scored ; 
On three high hills they shall have scope, 
With heaven’s vauit for a sounding-board. 


‘« Sleep well, love ; let your eyelids fall; 


Cover the child; good-night, and if... 
What? Speak.. . the traitorous end of all ! 


Both. . . cold and hungry. . . cold and stiff ! 


*¢ But no, God means us well, I trust: 
Dear ones, be happy, hope is nigh ; 
We are too young to fall to dust, 
And too unsatisfied to die.” 


He lifted up against his breast 
The woman’s body, stark and wan ; 
And to her withered bosom pressed 
The httle skin-clad skeleton. 


** You see you are alive,” he cried. 
He rocked them gently to and fro. 

** No, no, my love, you have not died ; 
Nor you, my little fellow; no.” 


Long in his arms he strained his dead 
And crooned an antique lullaby ; 

Then laid them on the lowly bed, 
And broke down with a doleful cry. 


‘¢ The love, the hope, the blood, the brain, 
Of her and me, the budding life, 
And my great music—all in vain ! 
My unscored work, my child, my wife ! 


‘< We drop into oblivion, 
And nourish some suburban sod: 
My work, this woman, this my son, 
Are now no more: there is no God. 


‘¢ The world’s a dustbin; we are due, 
And death’s cart waits: be life accurst! ” 
He stumbled down beside the two, 
And clasping them, his great heart burst. 


Straightway he stood at heaven’s gate, 
Abashed and trembling for his sin : 
I trow he had not long to wait, 
For God came out and led him in. 
And then there ran a radiant pair, 
Ruddy with haste and eager-eyed, 
To meet him first upon the stair— 
His wife and child beatiiied. 
They clad him in a robe of light, 
And gave him heavenly food to eat; 
Great seraphs praised him to the height, 
Archangels sat about his feet. 
God, smiling, took him by the hand, 
And led him to the brink of heaven : 
He saw where systems whirling stand, 
_ Where galaxies like snow are driven. 
Dead silence reigned; a shudder ran 


Through space ; Time furled his wearied wings ; 


A slow adagio then began 
Sweetly resolving troubled things. 


The dead were heralded along ; 

As if with drums and trumps of flame, 
And flutes and oboes keen and strong, 

A brave andante singing came. 


Then like a python’s sumptuous dress 
The frame of things were cast away, 
And out of Time’s obscure distress 
The conquering scherzo thundered Day. 


He doubted ; but God said ‘‘ Even so; 
Nothing is lost that’s wrought with tears: 
The music that you made below 
‘Is now the music of the spheres.” 


Live It Down.....Edward Octavus Flagg....Poems (Thomas Whittaker) 


Has a foolish word been spoken, 
Or an evil deed been done ; 

Has the heart been almost broken, 
For the friends that now disown ? 

Let not coldness or the frown, 

Shake thy manhood—live it down. 


Is the stern traducer sneering, 
Thrusting innuendo vile, 

With the world’s opinion veering, 
Basking in its fickle smile? 

What are gossips with their frown? 

Buzzing insects—live it down. 


Verdict fairer will be given, 
In the sober afterthought ; 
Charity, sweet child of heaven, 
Judgment harsh will set at naught; 
Then will grieved Mercy’s frown 
Smite the slanderer—live it down. 


But if man refuse to soften, 

For that weakness he may feel, 
There is One forgives us often, 

As to Him we choose to kneel ; 
Droop not, then, whoe’er may frown, 
With such friendship—live it down. 


Across the Dunes God's Parable (Putnams) 


Across the dunes, 
The white sand shifteth to and fro— 
The sun’s fierce splendor burneth low 
On summer afternoons: 
And following close, the gentle moon’s 
Faint sickle hangs above the plain, 
Studded with stars. A towering train 
Of white clouds, rearing sails of snow, 
Like phantom ships, their shadows throw 
Across the dunes. 


Across the dunes, 
The storm-sand swirleth to and fro 
Up to the sullen clouds, whose brow 
Flings lowering shade upon the moon’s 
Pale opalescence. The surge croons 
A dirge for souls that surely sleep 
Beneath the billows’ restless sweep. 
Faint voices mingle with the flow— 
Whilst shadowy forms flit to and fro 
Across the dunes. 


Across the dunes, 
Our life-sand drifteth to and fro; 
In mist strange figures come and go 

From morn through afternoon’s 
Decreasing light. All for some boon’s 
Sake searching. Some there be that thrive, 
And pass on jubilant: others alive 
Shall never leave the mist, but, sad and slow, 
In bootless quest flit ever to and fro 

Across the dunes. 
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The recent testimonial exercises 
in honor of Dr. Samuel Francis 
Smith, author of America, the national ode, give time- 
liness to the doctor’s own account of how the hymn 
came to be written: “ In the year 1831, Mr. William C. 
Woodbridge of New York, a noted educator, was de- 
puted to visit Germany and inspect the system of the 
public schools, that if he should find in them any fea- 
tures of interest unknown to our public schools here, 
they might be adopted in the schools of the United States. 
He found that in the German schools much attention 
was given to music; he also found many books contain- 
ing music and songs for children. Returning home, he 
brought several of these music books, and placed them 
in the hands of Mr. Lowell Mason, then a noted com- 
poser, organist and choir leader. Having himself no 
knowledge of the German language, he brought them 
to me at Andover, where I was then studying theology, 
requesting me, as I should find time, to furnish him with 
translations of the German words, or to write new hymns 
and songs adapted to the German music. 

“Ona dismal day in February, 1832, looking over 
one of these books, my attention was drawn to a tune 
which attracted me by its simple and natural movement 
and its fitness for children’s choirs. Glancing at the 
German words at the foot of the page, I saw that they 
were patriotic, and I was instantly inspired to write a 
patriotic hymn of my own. Seizing a scrap of waste 
paper, I began to write, and in half an hour, I think, 
the words stood upon it substantially as they are sung 
to-day. I did not know at the time that the tune was 
the British ‘God Save the King.’ I do not share the 
regret of those who deem it an evil that the national 
tune of Britain and America is the same. On the con- 
trary, I deem it a new and beautiful tie of union between 
the mother and the daughter, one furnishing the music 
(if, indeed, it is really English), and the other the words. 
I did not propose to write a national hymn. I did not 
think that I had done so. I laid the song aside, and 
nearly forgot that I had made it. Some weeks later 
I sent it to Mr. Mason, and on the following Fourth 
of July, much to my surprise, he brought it out at a 
children’s celebration in Park Street Church in Boston, 
where it was first sung in public.” 


How Dr. Smith 
Wrote the National Hymn 





At seven years of age, says the 
Boston Sunday Times, John Fiske 
was reading Cesar, and had read Rollin, Josephus, 
and Goldsmith’s Greece. Before he was eight he had 
read the whole of Shakespeare and a good deal of 
Milton, Bunyan and Fope. He began Greek at nine. 
By eleven he had read Gibbon, Robertson and Pres- 
cott, and most of Froissart, and at the same age wrote 
from memory a chronological table from B. C. 1000 to 
A. D. 1820, filling a quarto blank book of sixty pages. 
At twelve he had read most of the Collectanea Greca 
Majora, by the aid of a Greek-Latin dictionary, and 
the next year had read the whole of Virgil, Horace, 
Tacitus, Sallust and Suetonius, and much of Livy, Cicero, 
Ovid, Catullus and Juvenal. At the same time he had 
got through Euclid, plane and spherical trigonometry, 
surveying and navigation, and analytic geometry, and 


John Fiske’s Precocity 


was well on into the differential calculus. At fifteen he 
could read Plato and Herodotus at sight, and was be- 
ginning German. Within the next year he was keeping 
his diary in Spanish, and was reading French, Italian 
and Portuguese. He began Hebrew at seventeen, and 
took up Sanskrit the next year. Meanwhile this om- 
nivorous reader was delving in science, getting his 
knowledge from books and not from laboratory or the 
field. He averaged twelve hours’ study daily, twelve 
months in the year, before he was sixteen, and after- 
ward nearly fifteen hours daily, working with persistent 
energy; yet he maintained the most robust health, and 
entered with enthusiasm into out-of-door life. John 
Fiske’s philosophical and historical books are published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. His Civil Government in 
the United States, published a few years since, and his 
History of the United States for Schools, published 
last August, have attracted very favorable notice, and 
are already in extensive use. 





Of Lafcadio Hearn, whose new 
book, Out of the East, has just 
been published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the Cin- 
cinnati Tribune says: To Lafcadio Hearn language is 
a superb musical instrument. He experiments with 
it, catching sound combinations, subtle fancies and con- 
ceits, tricks and turns of phrase. These he plays with, 
varies them daintily, expands and finally fills with that 
thinking which the particular phrase seems best able to 
contain. Of course, Hearn may be innocent of any 
such use of language. But one is often tempted to 
believe that he works his thought into his language a 
great deal more than he evolves his language out of his 
thought. Hearn was born, according to the National 
Cyclopedia of Biography, in 1850, in one of the Ionian 
islands. His mother was a Greek, his father an Irish- 
man, probably. He appears to have been educated in 
Ireland. But he was no good as a boy. He would 
not study and he would not work. Finally he was 
packed off to America, with a letter to a distant kins- 
man living there, and left to shift for himself. It is 
thought by Louis O’Shaughnessy, who was his first 
city editor, that Hearn was educated to be a priest. At 
any rate, he was brought up to Romanism, though he 
formally renounced it afterward, and while in Cincin- 
nati indulged in no religion at all. 

Hearn’s early life is a mystery. He told prodigious 
stories of his childhood in Greece, but these are dis- 
credited by Mr. O’Shaughnessy. His origin seems to 
be indicated more clearly by a recognition that occurred 
shortly before he left Cincinnati. A visiting Irishman 
recognized him as Pat O’Hearn, of the Emerald Isle. 
All of his old comrades in arms agree that his personality 
was detestable. His low stature, repulsive appearance, 
were but the outward manifestations of the inner man. 

As a workman, Hearn was notable for slowness and 
care. He had not the true newspaper faculty for writ- 
ing “‘ on his feet.” He would take an hour, sometimes, 
to write a single page of copy. The text would be 
gone over and over, words weighed and examined, 
erased, and restored and erased again, and so on. 
Time and again he would clasp his copy, which the city 


Lafcadio Hearn 
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editor wanted, and plead obsequiously for “ ten minutes 
more—oh, please.” In Cincinnati he set the pace 
for everyone. Not a raw reporter on any of the papers 
but tried to write as Hearn did. For awhile he was 
the standard by which the rest were measured. ‘Then 
he turned southward. The hot, fierce blood in him 
longed for a more tropical climate. He went to New 
Orleans, thence to the East Indies, at last to Japan, 
where he now lives. But the most amazing point of 
his career belongs to this city. Here was worked out 
of such incongruous materials that weird style, “ First, 
with stupendous clang, then with immeasurable moan 
of gold, then with silver murmuring.” 





J. Emery Mclean and Among those elected to member- 
His Work ship in the American Authors’ 

Guild, at the last meeting of that growing institution, 
was a young man of much promise and interesting per- 
sonality. He is J. Emery McLean, associate editor of 
the Metaphysical Magazine, a new and most successful 
periodical published in New York. He holds peculiar 
views of life and immortality, is a firm believer in rein- 
carnation, and his present occupation affords a conge- 
nial field for the exercise of his talents. A portion of a 
recent essay on Psychic Views of Infant Prodigies, by 
Mr. McLean, was reproduced in the March number of 
Current Literature, and his work on the Efficacy of 
Prayer has awakened considerable thought in certain 
circles. A translation of Tolstoi’s drama, The Power of 
Darkness, from the original Russian into English, was 
made by the late Count Adolphus Norraikow, in colla- 
boration with Mr. McLean. For some years, also, he was 


employed as head proofreader by the American Bible 
Society, and among his duties was the reading of the 
final proof of a book containing a verse of the Bible 
translated into 242 different languages and dialects. 
The New York Sun published a column article on this 


feat, commenting on Mr. McLean’s unique gift. He 
understands no language but English, and did his work 
solely by comparison and memory of form. Mr. Mc- 
Lean is tall, with a splendid physique. He is a Cana- 
dian by birth, of poetical and musical temperament, and 
unmarried. Though only thirty years of age, he has 
attained a position of promise among metaphysical 
thinkers. He is emphatically a self-made man, having 
left school when fourteen years of age. 





Pierre Loti, The Sailor Pierre Loti, says Madam Adam in 
Novelist McClure’s Magazine, is a musician 

of a high order. He sings in a beautiful, true barytone 
voice, and as an accompanist he is unrivalled. He 
loves quiet life with his family. His mother, Madame 
Viaud—for Pierre Loti is Lieutenant Julien Viaud—is 
the source from which he has drawn the distinction, 
sensibility, and grace of his mind. She is eighty-two 
years old, but she is as active as a young woman, and 
she performed feats of mountain climbing last autumn 
which were beyond the powers of her daughter, Madame 
Bou, the sister of Loti. Pierre Loti is married, and his 
young wife loves to bear the name of Madame Pierre 
Loti, in preference to that of Madame Julien Viaud. 
She admires her husband as much as the most impas- 
sioned of his readers, and she is sufficiently literate to 
understand him. Knowing Loti’s love for flowers, it is 
one of her favorite occupations to renew the flowers on 
his table and in the drawing-room for the great gratifica- 
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tion of Loti’s eyes. Loti lost his first little son, who 
came prematurely into the world, and he has never 
ceased to mourn for him. He has given his second son 
the name borre by the first, Samuel. The young 
Samuel, although scarcely four years old, is already a 
person of pronounced character. Of course, he intends 
to be a sailor, and he is dressed in a sailor’s costume. 
Lieutenant Viaud, the young commander, is adored by 
his men, who find him devoted to the execution of jus- 
tice, at once implacable towards a willful fault, and in- 
dulgent towards an unwitting error. Although of small 
stature, he is so strong that he calls forth the admira- 
tion of his men, when, in the case of a manceuvre badly 
executed, or in the removal of some cargo, he indicates 
with a gesture what is to be done, or lifts and sets in 
place some object. No one of his subordinates could 
get the better of him, if he ventured to contend with him 
as a gymnast or as marksman. ‘The sailors ascribe to 
him a very complex superiority, made up of all in him 
that they can see and understand, as well as of much 
that is beyond their grasp, and they are devoted and 
submissive to him to the point of fanaticism. Lieuten- 
ant Julien Viaud, whenever he has the leisure to do so, 
becomes Pierre Loti from two o’clock until six o’clock 
in the afternoon. He requires no more time than this 
to write in his superb, large, correct handwriting a volume 
in a few months. His study is always full of flowers; 
he has a passion for them, and in a few seconds he can 
arrange in a vase an exquisite bouquet of what had ap- 
peared to be the most insignificant of flowers. The 
more perfume his flowers have, the more he loves them. 





Edna Lyall's Literary 
Struggles 


In the Windsor Magazine there is 
an illustrated article devoted to 
Edna Lyall. The writer says: Miss Bayley is slight and 
fragile in appearance, with a quiet, restful face, full of 
expression, kindly, thoughtful eyes, firm mouth, a high, 
intellectual forehead, and an abundance of dark brown 
hair. To strangers she is rather shy and reserved, but 
to those who are fortunate enough to know her person- 
ally, and who go to her in time of trouble or anxiety, 
she is kindliness and tenderness personified, full of sym- 
pathy and cheery encouragement, and ever ready to give 
practical help and advice, or to do anything in her power 
to make things a little brighter for others. Edna Lyall’s 
home is in a picturesque, gabled, red-tiled house, cov- 
ered with Virginia creeper and ivy, and sheltered by 
elm trees. It stands in College Road, Eastbourne. 
Speaking of her early struggles, Miss Bayley told her 
interviewer : “ Won by Waiting, a story intended for girls, 
the first thing I published, failed altogether. Then, in 
1882, Donovan appeared, in three volumes. This, too, 
although well reviewed, was an utter failure. During 
1883, the manuscript of We Two was refused by half-a- 
dozen publishers, and I well remember turning into St. 
Paul’s one day, after the sorrows of Paternoster Row, 
and miserably wondering whether I must after all give 
up. I made up my mind to go on until the list of pub- 
lishers was exhausted, and as I walked down the south 
aisle a little thing gave me fresh courage. I caught sight 
of the monument of one of our kinsfolk who was killed 
at Camperdown, and I thought, ‘ You died fighting— 
I'll die fighting, too.’ After that there were some hard 
times, but in the spring of 1884, We Two was at last 
published, and proved a great success.” Since 
then her success has been continuous, and she has 
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reaped a golden harvest from her pen. She turns some 
of the proceeds of her work to good account; among 
other things, she completed the peal of bells at St. 
Saviour’s, Eastbourne, by presenting three magnificent 
bells, which were named respectively after three char- 
acters in her novels, Donovan, Erica, and Hugo. 

Edna Lyall is a modern woman, modern enough, at 
least, to compose on a typewriter, and to be secretary of 
a Women’s Liberal Association. She says: “I com- 
pose with the typewriter, but before sitting down I 
always have the outlines of the story clearly defined. I 
never write anything in a hurry, or to publishers’ orders, 
but take my time, slowly and carefully working things 
out. What is the title of this latest one to be? That 
is the last thing to be decided, asarule. I generally 
choose about six titles, and let my publishers select the 
one they consider most taking. All really good titles are 
already used, it seems to me.” Edna-Lyall looks upon 
woman suffrage as an act of right and justice, and 
although she admits that it is not likely to be just yet, 
cannot understand any woman being indifferent to the 
subject who takes even the smallest interest in her 
country. ‘ As for being unwomanly,” she says, with a 
smile, “I fail to see anything unwomanly in voting, 
although canvassing for votes is perhaps another mat- 
ter! Even now, I consider women have great oppor- 
tunities for influence. So much may be done in the 
home-life by teaching and training the younger mem- 
bers of the family to form and carry out right and good 
principles. We have a Women’s Liberal Association in 
Eastbourne with a large membership.” 


Mrs. Reginald de Koven's Mrs. Reginald de Koven, whose 
Society Novel charming novellette setting forth 
the story of The Sawdust Doll has created so much in- 
terest among New York’s fashionable circles, writes 
Gilson Willets, is one of the three daughters of Senator 
Farwell, the Chicago millionaire. Of her two sisters, 
one is Mrs. Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor, who is well 
known in society both in Chicago and New York, and 
whose husband has several books to his credit. Mrs. 
de Koven is a handsome woman, with the clean-cut 
features of the Western type, yet having the black, 
abundant hair, large eyes, full form and rich voice of 
the Southern woman. Between her eyebrows she has 
an intellectual knit, which she tightens when she con- 
centrates her mind upon any particular subject in a 
most interesting way. She and her husband, who is so 
well known as the composer of Rob Roy, Robin Hood 
and other popular operas, live in a charming home in 
Irving Place, just off of Gramercy Park. Her home 
is furnished with taste, and here she entertains, dividing 
her time between society and literature, between associa- 
tion with Bohemians and journeyings in the enemy’s 
camp among the Phillistines. 

Her Sawdust Doll, which Stone & Kimball have just 
put forth in such artistic dress, is Mrs. de Koven’s first 
novel. She has written several short stories that showed 
promise of the literary talent which she has certainly 
developed in the Sawdust Doll. The characters are 
composite photographs of real persons in New York 
society, and are easily recognized by anybody familiar 
with people in the fashionable circles of Gotham. The 
original title given the book by Mrs. de Koven was 
A Wingless Victory, but the publishers changed this 
name to the one which it now bears, the doll in question 
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symbolizing the collapse of the love affair between a. 
married woman and an unmarried man. There is no 
plot, there is simply the episode of this love affair, 
Mrs. de Koven has endowed the heroine with a strong 
sense of duty—so strong that she resists the persistent 
advances of the man who loves her and whom she loves. 
The night she parts from her lover forever, she tells him 
bravely to his face that she does not love him, and then 
her youth ends, and suffering begins. She has chosen 
to do right and to make happiness impossible. 

Mrs. de Koven writes as if in earnest over the moral 
idea as well as over literary success. The last chapter 
makes the success of the book. It is as unexpected as 
it is unconventional. Here, the man and the woman 
look into each other’s eyes for the last time, and, without 
a word, go their separate ways to unhappiness. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir Henry Rawlinson, who died 

the Archeologist = recently in England, was, says The 
Outlook, a striking example of a type of Englishmen in 
whom are united the highest energy of character, great 
executive ability, and strong intellectual tastes. He 
rendered service of very high importance in three dis- 
tinct departments—politics, the army, and diplomacy. 
In all these fields his reputation was of a high order.. 
He was also one of the best-known scholars of his time,. 
dividing with his brother George a distinction which 
has made the name of Rawlinson illustrious the world 
over. Born in Oxfordshire, sons of an old-fashioned 
country squire, the two brothers, George and Henry, 
were destined, in the old-fashioned way, the older for 
the State and the younger for the Church, They were 
both sent to school at Ealing, and the younger, George, 
continued his education at Trinity College, Oxford, 
while Henry, the older, was sent off to Bombay to begin 
service in the army. He was active, energetic, and 
faithful. He had the qualities which have made the 
English soldier a type of a good fighter and a brave 
man. He also had the dash which many young 
Englishmen have, and which bears evidence to the con- 
stant strain of heroism and adventure in the English 
blood. His famous ride of seventy-two miles from 
Poonah to Panwell, sixty-two years ago, was made in 
three hours and seventeen minutes. Not long after this 
exploit, he was sent to Persia, where he spent six years 
familiarizing himself with many parts of the empire, 
rendering efficient service in reorganizing the army of 
the Shah, and, above all, making his name memorable 
by reason of his imperishable service to scholarship in 
deciphering the famous cuneiform inscriptions. It was 
characteristic of him that, four years after his famous 
ride, he was painfully and at the peril of his life spelling 
out cuneiform characters on the polished face of a rock 
between three and four hundred feet from the ground. 
Supported by a ladder resting on a narrow ledge, at an 
elevation which would have made most people helpless 
by reason of giddiness, this daring young man slowly 
copied the inscriptions, unveiled the secret of the cunei- 
form characters, and gave a new historical science to 
the world. It was this feat which won for him the title 
of the “ Father of Assyriology,” and it is unnecessary 
to say that the work which has been done in this 
department is hardly second in importance to that in 
any other field of knowledge. 

The man who had rendered this service to scholar- 
ship was, however, a man of action quite as much as 
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a man of knowledge. At the end of six years he left 
Persia and became the British political agent at Kan- 
dahar, performing through the first Afghan war services 
to the English Government notable at once for their 
delicacy, their difficulty and their danger. His name 
was constantly mentioned in the dispatches from the 
field. But his heart was in his work as a scholar, and, 
putting aside an advance in position and salary, he took 
a humbler position at Bagdad in order to bring himself 
into contact with the material which he wished to study. 
Under the commission of the British Museum, he super- 
intended the excavations at Babylon and Nineveh, 
which had been begun by Layard, and he copied and 
translated a great number of ancient inscriptions and 
sent them to England. In 1855 he left the East and 
returned home to become, first, a crown director of the 
East India Company, and three years later a member 
of the Council of India. The following year, with the 
title of Major-General, he was sent to Teheran as 
British Minister. In 1865, returning home, he entered 
Parliament. He was a Liberal in politics, but antago- 
nized very strongly the Liberal foreign policy. As a 
writer he was very much overshadowed by his brother, 
Professor George Rawlinson, but his book on England 
and Russia in the East, in which he took the position 


that Herat, as the key of India, must always be kept . 


safe. from Russian occupation, holds a high place 
among books of its class. He was the author of a 


good many papers on the politics and geography of 
Central Asia, and of many papers on the interpretation, 
of the cuneiform inscriptions, and his services to 
scholarship were recognized by a great many honorary 
degrees and memberships of scholarly societies. 


His 
London house was a museum of archeology, and to 
the end of his life Sir Henry was an enthusiastic student. 





Arthur Morrison, | Notwithstanding, says the Book- 
The Chronicler of Mean man, the delightful new literary 
eanaies journal, that certain magazines are 
said to be “ down on low life,” a few intrepid writers 
have invaded the press with picturesque sketches drawn 
at first hand from the life of the “ great East Side,” 
and have met with unwonted success. What Mr. 
Townsend, in his Bowery and Chimmie Fadden, has 
done for New York, Mr. Nevinson, in his Slum Stories, 
has accomplished in a more serious fashion for Shadwell 
and Mile End in London. Yet another and more 
powerful writer of the East has arisen in Mr. Arthur 
Morrison, whose Tales of Mean Streets in London has 
just met with the disapprobation of Messrs. Smith and 
Mudie’s Libraries, and is probably, for that reason, the 
most-talked-of book of the hour. Roberts Brothers 
have just brought out an American edition. 

Mr. Morrison is a young man of thirty-one, whose 
literary experience has been a happy one. For some 
years he was secretary to an old Charity Trust, whose 
operations caused his residence and employment among 
the meanest districts of East London. There he gath- 
ered material for the sketches which have appeared 
from time to time in the National Observer, the first 
and introductory chapter having been published in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, October, 1891, entitled A Street. 
When Mr. Morrison severed his connection with the 
Charity Commission, five years ago, he joined the staff 
of a well-known paper in London, but soon grew tired 
of journalistic routine, and set himself to do leisurely 
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the work he felt he was best fitted todo. His detec- 
tive stories have recently been collected and published 
under the title Martin Hewitt, Investigator, and the 
series is being continued as The Chronicles of Martin 
Hewitt, in the new Windsor Magazine. Mr. Morrison 
is at present thinking of writing a novel of East London, 
and has also a new Tale of a Mean Street nearly ready. 





The Author of Miss 
Traumerei 


Miss Traumerei, the musical novel 
just out, by Albert Morris Bagby, 
is, says Mrs. Emily Meredyth Aylward, bound to make 
a sensation in the artistic world, among music-students 
in particular. ‘The author, himself one of the elect 
Lisztianer, and at present a well-known New York 
musician, tells his tale from rich personal experience. 
He has taken the theme of love for his background, 
but music is the predominant note. His heroine is a 
Liszt pupil of talent; his hero sings to delight even 
the master himself. Their love-story is worked out 
under the shadow of I.iszt, with all the glamour of the 
musical Weimar atmosphere as it existed in those hal- 
cyon days of Liszt’s rule, so dearly reminiscent to the 
heart of the musical. The personal portraiture of 
Liszt, his unaffected life within the studio, his mode of 
lesson-giving, are all admirably faithful and valuable. 
There are sketches of pianists who have since made a 
name, but who in the book present interesting food for 
discovery. There are, also, bold pictures of musicians. 
like Schaewenka, Adele Aus der Ohe and others. The 
book takes Weimar at a period when probably the most 
renowned clientéle which ever followed Liszt was there 
assembled for his dictum, and the results are of rare 
practical value to the musical reader. The romantic 
portion is prettily interwoven through the musical net- 
work, and the whole story is daintily and skillfully told. 
Above all things, to musicians and musical students. 
will this book be keenly interesting. The great master 
is brought home to them, shorn of all forbidding mask, 
his genius and sympathy alike unfolded charmingly 
from intimate personal knowledge. 

That the author, Mr. Bagby, has grown to be some- 
what of a figure in New York society, certainly does. 
not detract from the interest of the book. His good 
birth, tact and talents made him cordially received from 
the beginning. He has now reached a point of social 
favor where his opinion is considered of guidance and 
value. This does not, however, interfere with the ardor 
of his instruction, which is still imparted after the man- 
ner of the true Liszt scholar, while in society his 
artistic training helps much the effect of his native 
social talent and finesse. 





William James Benners, Jr., whose 
pen-name is Eric Braddon, was. 
born in Philadelphia, Penn., September 27th, 1863. 
From early childhood, says the Magazine of Poetry, 
books were his favorite companions. By nature a 
dreamy, imaginative child, his whole being became ab- 
sorbed in works of the imagination. At the age of ten 
he made his first literary venture, and has written many 
poems in the years that have intervened. In 1881 he 
went to Europe, where he visited the haunts of the 
great poets and writers of romance. Two years later 
he made a comprehensive tour of California. In 188 
and 18go0 he again visited Europe. His wanderings im 
foreign lands have not prevented a practical knowledge 
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of his own country. There are few cities or points of in- 
terest in the United States or Cuba unvisited by him. His 
poetic imagination revels in the scenery of the far south, 
Florida and Louisiana. Some of his best inspirations 
have come from the quaint old city of New Orleans, 
which he considers his second home. II] health for 
some time kept his pen idle, but now, quite recovered, 
he has returned to his work with new zeal and will de- 
vote his future to a literary career. In addition to his 
poetic work he has written several novels and plays. In 
person Mr. Benners is tall and slender, with a face 
spiritual yet full of fire; dark eyes, and a firm mouth. 





J. N. Larned's History J, N. Larned, the librarian of the 

for Ready Reference Buffalo Public Library, says Fan- 
nie Mack Lothrop, makes the reading world his debtor 
for one of the most wonderful reference works ever 
published. The title, History for Ready Reference and 
Topical Reading (C. A. Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass.) 
gives but a feeble idea of its contents. The essence of 
five thousand separate books is here concentrated into 
five imperial volumes. The plan has been to give the 
history of all nations and of all times, in the very words 
of the ablest historians, the best biographers and the 
greatest thinkers of the world. There is no diluting, 
no paraphrasing, but, by most able editing, the verdicts 
of the world’s master writers, the finest gems of each, 
are made into a beautiful historic mosaic, forming a 
perfect design, yet preserving with distinctness the 
unity and individuality of each. Volume, chapter and 
page reference is given, for all who desire to investigate 
further from original sources, and valuable supplement- 
ary bibliographies furnish historic side-lights at every 
point. To the history of a single nation perhaps a 
hundred writers may contribute, each being carefully 
selected for his pre-eminence in some special phase or 
his thoroughness for some particular epoch. The selec- 
tions are not fragmentary, but for the most part of suffi- 
cient length to be complete and interesting in them- 
selves. On every disputed point the views of authori- 
ties on both sides are given with absolute impartiality. 

The arrangement is alphabetic, the history under 
each subject being given chronologically, so that one 
may turn to any special reign, epoch or year in the his. 
tory of any nation and study it by itself. Where the 
story of the life of one nation blends for a time with 
that of another, the facts are given under one nation 
with a cross-reference from the other. The historic 
minutiz, the infinity of living detail, of sieges, battles, 
reigns, treaties, councils, massacres, assassinations, 
leaders—the thousands of historic words, names and 
phrases, that occur in reading, but which it is impos- 
sible to find in cyclopedias are here fully explained, 
defined and elaborated by reference to the parent sub- 
ject or topic from which they spring. Valuable maps, 
showing the condition of the great nations after famous 
battles, treaties, partitions, or at critical periods are 
scattered through the volume. Carefully prepared 
charts show at a glance the contemporaneous events of 
each century, and “logical outlines” in color picture the 
physical or material, social and political, and intellect- 
ual, moral and religious condition and progress of the 
peoples of different times. Full texts are given of a 
large number of the most famous historic documents, 
charters, proclamations, constitutions, legislative acts 
and ordinances, petitions, covenants and edicts. Among 
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these may be noted: Ordinances of 1797 (see North- 
west Territory in History); Fundamental Orders of 
Connecticut ; The Stamp Act; Patrick Henry’s Reso- 
lutions in relation to the Stamp Act; Alien Laws ; Sedi- 
tion Laws; Kentucky Resolutions; Virginia Resolu- 
tions (1798); Declaration of Independence; Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address; Treaty of Ghent; Ordinance 
of Nullification; Ordinance of Secession; Lincoln’s 
Inaugurals; The Emancipation Proclamation; Papal 
Infallibility ; Luther’s 95 Thesis, Encyclical and Sylla- 
bus ; Laws of Papal Guarantees (see Papacy); Magna 
Charta; Petition of Right; Grand Remonstrance ; 
Solemn League and Covenant; Instrument of Govern- 
ment; Habeas Corpus Act; Bill of Rights; Third Re- 
form Act, etc., etc. (see England). Biography is 
touched upon only as far as the individuals named 
have been factors in the making of history, and refer- 
ence is made from every great name to the historic 
period his fame helped to make. 

Not only the general topics of history as it is com- 
monly understood are covered, but also all great sub- 
jects that have a history, as Education, Medicine, Law, 
Money and Banking, Libraries, Tariff Legislation, 
Electricity, etc., are presented in continuous articles, 
often prepared by specialists in the respective lines. 
These show the real history, progress and development 
of the subject, in chronologic order, in all nations. The 
history of Europe, written by the editor, outlining the 
growth of all the nations, is a monograph that would by 
itself form an admirable handbook. The work in its 
completeness is invaluable to the student; but it is 
equally necessary to the ordinary reader who needs a 
commentary to the latest historical novel, and who can- 
not truly understand the great political and social prob- 
lems of the day, as given in his morning paper, until he 
sees them in their true relations by throwing the light of 
the past as an interpreter and revealer of the facts and 
issues of the present. Not only is the work of great 
value for ready reference, but it is fascinating to read 
as history, history presented by the best historians and 
giving the inspiration passages, the sublime white-heat 
tributes, of the world’s greatest authors. 





In the spring of 1863, says The 
Impress, there came to San Fran- 
cisco Mrs. Frances Fuller Victor, in company with her 
husband, who was a U. S. Naval Engineer. Since that 


Frances Fuller Victor, 
a Literary Pioneer 


. time the literature of the Pacific Coast has been steadily 


enriched by Mrs. Victor’s labors as a historian and biog- 
rapher, and by the varied creations of her imaginative 
work in prose and poetry. Coming as she did from a 
practical literary life in New York, and having been 
recognized in her early youth as among America’s young 
authors of promise, Frances and Metta Fuller, together 
with Alice and Phoebe Carey ranking as Ohio’s boasted 
quartet of sister poets—Mrs. Victor brought a practiced 
pen to serve the needs of our new land, and took a 
prominent place among the writers of the day. She it is 
who, as “ Florence Fane,” won golden opinions through- 
out all the Coast; and was so beloved by our mining 
population that, when they found who was the real 
author of what had pleased them for so long, they filled 
their hands with stock certificates in a torrent of Cali- 
fornian generosity. . 

Moving to Oregon a little time afterward, Mrs. 
Victor turned her attention to the wealth of material 








in that history-building period, and made good use of 
her powers, as many valuable volumes show. The 
River of the West, All Over Oregon and Washing- 
ton, The New Penelope, Atlantis Arisen, and The 
Early Indian Wars of Oregon,—these books are 
enough to win large payment from a grateful State, if 
we were grateful to those who serve us best. It is not 
in books alone that this fertile mind has expressed itself : 
many magazine articles have helped to spread knowl- 
edge and pleasure among us; and her newspaper work 
alone deserves high praise for its steady lifting of pop- 
ular thought and presentation of new truth in most 
readable form. Eleven years of this valuable life was 
given to more elaborate literary labors on the Ban- 
croft History—fully six volumes of that important work 
coming from her brain and pen. 

It is rarely that such varied literary talent is found in 
one person. ‘The conscientious research and laborious 
record of the historian are not commonly combined with 
the delicate susceptibility of the poet and the light touch 
and keen perception of the descriptive and romantic 
writer; but Mrs. Victor has them all. She is of New 
England ancestry, from names high in Colonial records, 
as Walworth, Williams and Fuller; and back of that she 
traces her line through many titled families up to royalty 
itself. It is said that many of us are, in truth, descended 
from kings; but where the record has been kept it speaks 
well for the integrity of the family line. Mrs. Victor’s 
husband was lost at sea in November, 1875 ; and since 
that time this able writer has lived among us, doing 
admirable work, and meeting with the usual recognition 
awarded to fine ability by a rude young country. 





The chief service rendered to us by 
Ruskin, says M. F. Heron in Great 
Thoughts, is his exaltation of the value of the individual. 
In this he is a very Milton in self-reverence, a George 
Eliot in self-contemplation, a Carlyle in self-dissection, 
a George Macdonald in self-consecration. Yet self, as 
the mere ego, is singularly absent from Ruskin’s creed. 
It is the divinity of every personality, the ultimate pos- 
sibilities of every entity, that make him call upon us to 
bow before the shrine he has set up and beautified, the 
shrine of nature—human or otherwise—which is the 
Temple of the living God. He was born into an age 
debased by an exaggerated view of the beauty of 
humility. This was (I am glad to be able to speak in 
the past tense) an unhealthy excrescence of evangelical- 
ism. Self-abasement was inculcated to the damage of 
self-respect. Ruskin’s clear vision taught him that self 
has always its just place, and that if this be ignored it 
loses ground and panders to lower natures. And what 
is more debasing than the subjugation of the higher to 
the lower? It is this sort of thing that manufactures 
our bullies and our cowards. 

In exalting the individual Ruskin opened up stores of 
shining gold. Art, literature, religion, aye, and mere 
drudgery, shine forth in ethereal light. It is many years 
now since this great reformer raised his voice against 
false humility, perverted art, imperfect work, uncon- 
sidered dabblings, low aims, and base desires. Great, 
indeed, has been his work in the world, noble his in- 
fluence. To Ruskin, mainly, we owe that modern ad- 
vance of thought which has seemed to give our age a 
bound after so many years of stagnation. But Ruskin 
is stern in his demands. He will brook no _half- 


How Ruskin has 
served us 
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measures, no petty evasions. His love for mankind is 
so great that it is severe, exacting, content with nothing 
short of perfection, yet infinite in its pity and mercy for 
the backslider. There are some who would say, with 
the listeners to a greater Teacher: “ This is a hard say- 
ing, who can hear it?” Yet, to the meek, earnest be- 
liever it is not hard; it is, on the contrary, very easy. 
Ruskin only asks us to do all we can, not more than we 
can, to begin at the beginning, to allow ourselves no 
laxness, to be single-minded and pure in heart. 

It is just the doctrine preached by Christ—all must 
be given up for truth and right. Every great thinker 
has, more or less, said the same thing. Thomas a 
Kempis, Martin Luther, Mazzini, Paley, Newman, hosts- 
of noble names occur to the mind in this most worthy 
connection. In our own day we have had some also. I 
have already alluded to Carlyle, and there are Darwin, 
Sargeant, Cox, Farrar, Haweis, Drummond, Sir John 
Lubbock, Julia Wedgwood, and the band of Oxford 
men who gave us, a few years ago, that beautiful series 
of essays—doctrinal, ethical and practical—which 
formed the book called Lux Mundi. Yet among them 
all, Ruskin stands alone upon his own pinnacle. He 
may be unapproachable, but he is not unheard. Pure 
refined air carries sound very far, and Ruskin is too 
much above the world’s clamor to be affected by it. He 
can speak to us from where he is, and we can listen, 
and pause, amid the noise and hurry of the weak world- 
lings, who know they have but a short time, and that 
therefore they must hurry to let his words take root im 
our hearts, and bring forth fruit a hundredfold. Ruskin’s. 
strength is “in quietness and confidence”; it is, for 
awhile, “ to sit still.” Matthew Arnold, another kindred 
soul, meant this strength when he wrote, of a turbulent 
passage in history : 

‘* The East bowed low before the blast, 
With tender, deep disdain : 
It let the legion’s thunder past, 
Then plunged to thought again.” 


Ruskin has done much, but not all, and we can afford 
to wait for the fruition of his endeavors. Much more 
tumult must ‘thunder past” ere we can see the full- 
ness of our desire. Mighty questions stir the world, 
and men fly at them and seize them by the throat, and 
others crowd around, raving to have a hand in the 
tussle, while all the time the question itself sits aloft, 
untouched, waiting for the solutions of Nature and 
Truth. Men think they seize them, but they cannot 
touch what is in Higher Hands; and only a few choice 
spirits, such as Ruskin, see this. So the world may 
well be grateful to the nineteeath century teacher who 
has anointed the eyes of the blind, and made the deaf 
to hear. 

Art is ennobled, or, rather, our conceptions of art 
are, by the insight he has helped us to. We can never 
be quite the same after such a lift into realities. We 
have been in a sphere, the existence of which we may 
have dreamt of but never realized before. It tells us. 
of a Freedom, attainable, but not to be cheaply won; 
of a joy to be gained only by pain and patience; of a 
peace, the path to which is thorny and narrow. We 
cannot again look upon a work of art, or on beauty in 
Nature, or hear a pure strain of music, without a2 
deepened gratitude of soul, a sense of our own dignity, 
which humbles but does not humiliate us. 














JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON: A NEW NOVELIST* 





Nothing is more notable in recent literature than the 
sudden renewal of interest in the historical novel. Mr. 
Stanley Weyman is the most successful of this group of 
younger writers; but there is now treading on his heels 
another young novelist, whose work shows such splendid 
promise, as well as such remarkable achievement, that he 
bids fair to outstrip Mr. Weyman and come first to the 
goal. Thisis Mr. John Bloundelle-Burton, whose story, 
The Desert Ship, created such a stir in London a short 
time ago. 

Mr. Burton was born in 1850. His parents intended 
him for a military life, but when at twenty-one he came 
imto a comfortable inheritance, he determined to see 
something of the world. Already familiar with the 
‘Continent, he turned to fresher pastures and came to 
Canada ; then running over the border into the “ States,” 
he lived down South for a considerable period. In 
Baltimore he first contracted the writing habit, sending 
an article to a paper there, which accepted it with 
thanks, but with nothing else. While down South he 
fell in with “ Red Cloud,” an Indian chief, picking up 
much information that was strange and new, and that 
was later to be utilized in The Desert Ship. Going 
‘back to England, he flitted between London and Paris, 
the latter being his favorite abode. In the Place de la 
Madeleine he lived with a company that contained 
representatives of every class and country. Describing 


them, Mr. Bloundelle-Burton says: “ One of our num- 
ber was a Scotch duke; another a tailor’s son, enor- 
mously rich and not a bad fellow; another a Spahi, 
home on leave from Africa; a fourth a Spaniard, roll- 
ing in money; another an American, who afterwards 
died in prison while awaiting his trial for killing—ab- 


solutely killing—a man ina duel. They could not get 
over that in Paris; indeed, as a Frenchman said to me, 
it really looked as if the American had fully intended to 
murder his countryman.” 

Living in this way in Paris, our author began to 
write more and more—first for foreign papers, then for 
English ones. He began a connection with Galignani, 
which lasted intermittently for a long interval, and 
brought him acquaintance with many notable men, 
among them Jules Grévy, several years later President 
of the Republic. His next venture was sending English 
papers news from different popular resorts on the Con- 
tinent—Switzerland and the Tyrol, Italy and the 
Riviera. Later on he helped to edit a paper called 
‘The American Visitor, which told rich Americans where 
they could spend their money most rapidly, and where 
they had the best opportunity for catching a glimpse of 
fashionable society in England and on the Continent. 

Mr. Burton’s first long story was The Silent Shore, 
which had quite a career under several different guises. 
Originally published in volume form, it later appeared 
as a play at the Olympic Theatre; then ran as a serial 
in Spanish in a South American paper, and ended up 
as a serial in several English provincial papers. His 
next story was His Own Enemy, in the author's 
opinion the best novel he has yet produced, “ though 
not, I hope, the best I shall write,” he adds. 





* From the preface of Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s novel, The His- 
paniola Plate. Published by the Cassell Publishing Co. 


The Desert Ship, Mr. Burton’s next book and the 
first to bring him genuine fame, was published by 
Hutchinson & Co.,in London. It was received with 
a burst of praise from the critics—even Mr. Labou- 
chere’s sarcastic and hard-to-please paper, Truth, de- 
claring it to be “an enthralling story, and a book that 
will mark a period in the existence of any one who is 
fortunate enough to get it. It is,” the paper added, 
“as exciting as anything Verne ever wrote, and with 
the reality of Robert Louis Stevenson.” Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, as Mr. Burton rapidly learned. 
Editors with orders up their sleeves dropped in upon the 
rising young author, and he found it hard to satisfy all 
the demands made upon him. All this solicitation for 
the work of his pen resulted in a sudden literary output. 
Two stories appeared in quick succession: The Gentle- 
man Adventurer, which ran in Young England, and 
The Adventures of Viscountess Annerly, which was 
published in the People. 

The Hispaniola Plate, Mr. Burton’s last and strongest 
book, is a semi-historical story. The scene is laid in the 
West Indies. The two principal characters belong to 
the Royal Navy—one living in Cromwell’s, Charles II.’s 
and James II.’s reigns, the other in the present day ; 
and the way in which the two periods are blended into 
the one book exhibits masterly skill. Mr. Burton is a 
passionate lover of the sea. Descended from a line of 
ancestors that acquired fame in the British Navy,—his 
grandfather, Lieutenant Jermy, was a noted old com- 
mander of English ships, and participated in the battle 
of New Orleans, in 1814,—he has in his blood a taste 
for the salt sea-wave, and this gives his stories their 
breezy, out-of-door atmosphere. 

Mr. Burton has a pleasant home, just out of London, 
at Barnes Common. Like so many other Englishmen 
of prominence in these days, he is married to an Ameri- 
can woman. He is a large, broad-chested man, stand- 
ing six feet two inches and a quarter in his shoes, with 
dark, piercing eyes. Mr. Burton has decided views 
about the true methods for literary work. He does not 
believe in fixing on a good subject for a novel, then 
selecting a picturesque period, and, after making your- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the manners and customs 
of that epoch, planting your characters in it, as is the 
habit of certain novelists. The story must come to you, 
you cannot go out and bring it in. “TI never think,” 
he says, ‘‘ of producing a story laid in a period (or about 
persons) which I have to read up—to ‘ mug’ up, as we 
used to say at school. But I have been an ardent reader 
of history and memoirs all my life, and the story arises 
naturally from periods and incidents with which I am 
well acquainted.” 

“I mean,” he adds, “ that the story should fit into an 
intimate acquaintance with the mise-en-scéne, not that 
the mise-en-scéne should be hunted up to fit the story.” 

No one who reads this exciting story, The Hispaniola 
Plate, and who is held captive by its vivid scenes, its 
deep, rich coloring, its overmastering air, of reality, but 
will wish long life to this strong and original talent, 
which already has behind it such remarkable achieve- 
ment. May we have many such books of stirring life 
and adventure from his pen ! 
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Tendency to Literary Hysteria 
Mary ABBOTT CHICAGO HERALD 

There is one subject which bids fair to be as lasting, 
as unfailing, and as boring as the weather; and that sub- 
ject is Trlby. We are being slowly—and not so slowly, 
either—and surely Trilbied into our graves, and the verb 
to “trilby,” meaning to harp on one string, is in order 
for coinage. That Du Maurier has a wonderfully lovely 
and caressing touch for anything French was sufficiently 
made patent in his Peter Ibbetson—vide first part. If 
there was ever a simple, sweet, and affecting tale, it is 
that kind of diary of the early life of Peter Ibbetson in 
France. Nothing so idyllic, it seems to me, has been 
written. There was an endearing young charm in every 
incident, and every lack of incident, and every syllable 
telling of them. And that same thrill permeated the 
early part of Trilby. Drunkenness, when not deliberate 
and the result of mere bubbling over of gayety, is, like 
all weaknesses of amiability, softened by charitable 
handling, and careless virtue is treated with the same 
spirit of kindliness. Mr. Du Maurier is evidently of the 
persuasion that good and bad are relative qualities, and 
that the standard shifts to suit circumstances and tem- 
perament. And as we all really believe this doctrine in 
our hearts,—otherwise there would be no mercy shown, 
but only summary and unsparing justice, without delay, 
to all,—there is no particular reason why we should not 
allow Mr. Du Maurier, having created his own char- 
acters, to know best about them. But why we should 
exalt them into empyrean prominence, and watch their 
movements as if they were the heavenly bodies, for the 
life of me I cannot see. 

The point of Trilby, as the point of Peter Ibbetson, 
has been pretty well ignored. In discussing the char- 
acter of Trilby, which is perfectly ordinary and in the 
common, except for frankness, wherein she shines su- 
preme—and lamenting the evil effect of its glorification, 
or the good effect, as the discusser may feel about it— 
sight is lost of the hypnotic power of Svengali—really 
the tour de force for which the book is written. No 
one stops to linger over the professional character of 
Doctor Jekyll in reading Stevenson’s study of psycho- 
logical miracle. But in Trilby the girl’s private char- 
acter is the theme of the talks everywhere. In Peter 
Ibbetson the pastoral was preliminary ; the visions of 
the biographer were intended to be the things of the 
book. Perhaps this perversion—or diversion—of gaze 
is to be attributed to a lack of skill in Du Maurier in 
subordinating his accessories. If Trilby had not been 
lax in her mode of life, the hypnotizing manager could 
never have got her under his influence. Conscience 
would have stepped in at off moments, and she would 
have run away or committed suicide 

The discussion of such a character as Trilby’s is im- 
possible to the very women who appear not to be able 
to let it alone. To begin with, I believe she is purely 
fictitious and absolutely impossible; and I for one am 
willing to admit that if such a peerless person added to 
her beauty humility, unselfishness, appreciativeness, good 
comradeship, truthfulness, and, indeed, every crowning 
virtue but one—TI should be willing to allow that her 
real goodness made amends for a great deal, and to 


leave the rest with her Maker to settle. But that no 
such person exists, or could exist, I firmly believe. And 
the only way to disprove that statement would be to 
produce an exquisite, jolly, friendly girl, who would be 
a servant with gay grace, and be as meek as Moses and 
as proud as Lucifer at the same moment, and say 
degrading and lofty things in the same breath, and, in 
other words, contradict half the time what she was 
doing the other half. That would settle the dispute—if 
one could watch her for half a year—for ever. With all 
his ‘‘touches of nature,” Du Maurier has created in 
Trilby, Little Billee, and Svengali, three distinctly un- 
natural and unhuman characters. He has written a 
fairy story, very beautiful, and as unreal as Jack the 
Giant Killer or Cinderella, and not half so true to life 
as Alice in Wonderland. And all the world is discussing 
it with as much solemnity as if it were a treatise on 
Oriental religion or a new history of England ! 

When I read Trilby—in installments, and omit- 
ting by chance one number, in which Trilby’s life is 
described—the book seemed so joyous and gay and vola- 
tile that it raised my spirits, my estimate of humanity, 
and my regard for Du Maurier’s skill. When Svengali 
came on the scene I became interested in the experi- 
ments ; when the English country part came I skipped 
most of it, and when Trilby came back and was nursed 
and died I thought it a Jame ending to a fine story. But 
the clamor cast by that happy-go-lucky Parisian spree- 
like life hung about, and would have stayed if it had 
not been for these everlasting dissecters and ‘“‘ argufiers ” 
who insist upon ferreting out hidden meanings and 
pouncing on hitherto unrevealed lights. They are 
worse than the up-and-down hammer-and-tongs censors 
who unequivocally condemn the book, and Du Maurier 
and every reader of the pernicious doctrine. Doctrine ? 
How Du Maurier must be laughing in his sleeve at the 
commotion his random drawing has excited ! 

It is good lesson to teach—that of making allowance 
for everybody ; it is the only lesson Trilby teaches. In 
what way the allowance should be made, and how far 
it shall go in any special direction, is another lesson not 
perspicuously taught. But that the book should be 
made into a fetich robs it of the reasonable respect 
which a charming story, charmingly told and appropri- 
ately illustrated, would be otherwise accorded. It is 
funny where our crazes lead us. A few years ago the 
same world which has now lost its wits over Trilby 
went mad over Robert Elsemere, which is about as 
different from Du Maurier’s books as John Fiske is 
from Conan Doyle. Robert Elsemere stung while it 
amused the Presbyterians, and made the radical Unita- 
rians smile broadly with glee. But it never made a 
Unitarian or unmade a Presbyterian. It was torn to 
shreds in argument, analyzed into its prime factors, 
raised to its nth power and depressed to its cube root. 
It was stood on its head, quoted backward and “ skip- 
ping about.” And now it is as dead as Chelsea, and no 
one reads it even. Tc have prophesied such a fate for 
that “epoch-making” volume, as we loved to call it, 
was to have been guilty of preposterousness, Yet, look 
at it now! It stands beside The Wide, Wide World on 
the top book-shelf, and Edna Lyall’s Donovan. The 
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immortals among books get their immortality slowly ; 
they do not boom or swoop into it. Mr. Gladstone 
does not have to write an introduction to them; but by 
and by people find they cannot get on without them. 

Kipling’s stories never began to be talked about as 
much as Trilby; nor Barrie’s Window in Thrums. 
Crockett’s Raiders and Hall Caine’s Manxman rank 
far below Trilby in sales or discussion. But wait and 
see, when the cream rises to the top, which will be 
uppermost. Mr. Howells says that any writing which 
is popular must have virtue; but there is a kind of re- 
serve force in some literature which bides its time and 
conquers in the end. Trilby is having a great popularity 
now, but it has not the staying power nor the ability for 
a Classic. 





What are the Symbolists ? 

L. R. ZERBE....THE OUTLOOK 
During the last decade the tendency of the French— 
always marked—to reform existing standards in letters 
has become a sort of mania. In consequence, a half- 
dozen well-defined schools of literature, and countless 
undefined schools, are to-day in existence. Each school 
differs radically as to methods from every other and from 
tradition, and it must be confessed that no two members 
of any one school agree as to essentials. The doctrines 
of the Naturalists, the Psychologists, the Parnassians, 
the Neo-Realists, and the Independents have been made 
sufficiently familiar to the reading public through the 
work of their chief expositors—Zola, Bourget, Frangois, 
Coppée, Rosny, Cherbuliez, and others. But of the 


Decadents or Symbolists—the latest expression of liter- 


ary reform—we in this country have as yet heard little. 

The Symbolists are a group of young women—for the 
greater part—who desire to emancipate poetry from the 
tyranny of form and to restore to the language its pri- 
mordial characteristics. By so doing they hope ade- 
quately to interpret the essence of things, and, accord- 
ing to the critics, to gain a little notoriety. 

Like the work of Browning and George Meredith, 
that of the Symbolists addresses itself to but a limited 
number. It is, furthermore, obscure, fantastic and 
sombre—qualities which, taken together, make a com- 
bination sufficiently formidable to explain its neglect by 
importers of French literature. For the same reasons, 
in their own country, the efforts of the Symbolists to re- 
alize even their most praiseworthy ideals have been met 
generally with hilarious disdain. ‘Through the appreci- 
ative criticism of M. Mirabeau and M. Brunetiére, they 
have, however, recently been accorded a hearing. It 
has resulted in convincing those who have been able to 
ignore the extravagancies of the work that it contains 
somewhat new, rare and unclassifiable. 

The theories of the Symbolists are based upon the 
philosophy of modern idealism, which may be ticketed 
as idealism modified by the influence of experimental 
science. This philosophy, briefly, rests upon the hy- 
pothesis that the world is but the expression of the 
thought of the universal mind. All things, therefore, 
are subject to the operation of the same fundamental 
laws, and must in consequence possess affiliations. To 
the Symbolist these affiliations are more real than the 
things themselves, because the object passes while the 
law endures. It follows, then, that visible things are 
but symbols of the unseen. Extending the application 
of this theory to art, they insist that any one of its mani- 
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festations, to be permanent, must regard externals as but 
symbols of universal emotions, passions, or laws. 

Just what is meant by a Symbol is perhaps best dis- 
covered in the definition given by the Symbolists them- 
selves. According to M. Charles Morice, “The symbol 
is the blending under an imaginary form of objects 
which have awakened our sentiments and our soul. 
Suggestion is the means. It concerns itself with giving 
to men the souvenir of something which they have never 
seen.” Defined by M. Adrian Remaclé, “It is the 
quest of the unknown by the known, of the non-human 
by the human.” M. Maurice Maeterlinck tells us that 
symbols are of two kinds: “One is the symbol ‘a 
priori,’ an image deliberately invested with a certain 
significance. Its prototype, which nearly approaches 
allegory, is found in the second part of Faust. The 
other kind of symbol is, for the most part, unconscious— 
existing outside of the poet’s consciousness, often in 
spite of him, and going far beyond his thought. From 
this kind of symbol all the genia! creatures of the imag- 
ination are born. Its prototype is found in the works of 
éschylus and Shakespeare.” 

The symbol, it will be observed, is different from alle- 
gory, although Bosanquet, in his History of Asthetic, 
describes the latter as being, in its essence, incomplete 
symbolism. Under analysis allegory shows itself to be 
a form of comparison, in which two factors, the object 
and that with which it is compared, are essential. The 
symbol, on the contrary, must be complete in itself. It 
is the image, the story, and the thought. It explains 
itself. Like a spring, it represents and suggests the 
underground stream, yet in itself it possesses perfect 
unity. It is, however, with words as symbols that the 
Symbolist chiefly busies himself. 

To each mind every word in a language is the key to 
a special store of associations outside of its ordinary 
significance. The names of objects, of emotions— 
mental or physical—of colors, and other qualities, call 
up sentiments which differ according to the experience 
of each individual. In addition to these more personal 
associations, every word, to a trained mind, is supposed 
to carry with it the suggestion of its genesis and evolu- 
tion. In short, what rhetoricians call the connotation 
of a word is an important factor in the theories of the 
Symbolists. In this connection may be mentioned 
Stuart Merrill, an American from Chicago, and M. 
Rhéne Ghil, two Symbolists who represent a divergent 
school, which attempts to reduce to an arbitrary system 
the analogies of sound, color, and emotion. To secure, 
then, the most adequate word-symbols of those intan- 
gible realities, of which, to the Symbolists, the world is 
made up, they have scandalized the Academicians by 
resurrecting, on the one hand, archaic terms, and, on the 
other, by descending on occasion to the use of “ argot.” 
The vehicle, which, so far, the Symbolists have used in 
their effort to realize their ideals is verse, but verse 
emancipated from the tyranny of form. To accomplish 
this they have committed a worse heresy than in their 
manipulation of words. They have tampered with the 
sacred Alexandrine line. They declare that no human 
being, in a moment of excitement, of passion, was ever 
known in real life to express himself in a twelve-syllabled 
rhymed couplet. They insist, therefore, that the line 
must vary with the emotion; that it may be extended in 
the flow of reverie, for instance, to seventeen, or even 
twenty syllables, or, under strong emotion, it may be 
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short and spasmodic—of six syllables or less. Rhyme 
they ignore as a non-essential, insisting on liberty in this 
respect as in every other. This has laid them open to 
the charge which at the beginning of this century the 
critics hurled at Victor Hugo. The Symbolist’s verse, 
say the modern critics, is but rhythmic prose, and should 
be printed as such. 

As a rule, the members of the school under considera- 
tion are greatly under the influence of the Elizabethan 
dramatists. Shakespeare is their god, and their work 
shows close imitation of the methods of which he made 
use. Blank verse is comparatively unknown in French 
literature. It is not surprising, then, that the bold use 
of it by the Symbolists, united to the obscurity of their 
utterances, should have thrown the conservators of tra- 
dition as well as the critics into a spasm of mystified 
indignation. No reform was ever inaugurated without 
the commission of a chapter of extravagances on the 
part of the initiators. The Symbolists offer no exception 
to the rule. Their theory that poesy is the synthesis of 
all art-forms—that, in itself, it is sound, color, taste, per- 
fume, and form—has presented a golden opportunity for 
verbal excess, which they have not been slow to seize 
upon. Symbolists that they are, they have forgotten 
that words, consecrated from their beginning to the ser- 
vice of any form of art, may not serve two masters. To 
speak, then, of a “blue gesture” is to overturn their 
own dicta. Such inconsistencies have too much the ap- 
pearance of justifying the charge made against them, 
that the Symbolists seek notoriety through eccentricities. 
Whether they deserve it or not, they certainly have yet 


to learn that public taste is progressive by gradations, 
and can scarcely be expected to change its standpoints 


like an acrobat. If, however, the poems of M. M. 
Maurice Maeterlinck lay him open to his condemnation, 
his plays redeem him from it. Although he is neither 
the “head” nor the “brain” of the Symbolist move- 
ment—like Moreas and Morice—he, more than any one 
of his confréres, has served to bring the cause into 
favorable notice. About two years ago M. Mirbeau 
announced that in this young Belgian a new Shake- 
speare had arisen. Since then several of his plays have 
been given in Paris, while one of them, L’Intruse, 
was produced in 1893, before a critical audience, at the 
Berkeley Lyceum in New York. 

It was plain from these examples that the novelty of 
his methods and the intensity of his effects entitled 
Maeterlinck to the highest consideration as a dramatist. 
His audience was stirred, thrilled and amazed. ‘These 
plays, notably Les Aveugles, La Princesse Maleine, 
L’Intruse, and Les Sept Princesses, are modeled in 
accordance with the principles of the Symbolist school. 
They deal with fundamental passions alone. The 
emotional complexities of modern life have no more 
place in their scheme than in the Greek tragedies. 
There is, too, the same persistent piling up of effects, 
developed from a central theme, which belongs essen- 
tially to Greek tragedy, the same sombre pessimism, 
the same dispassionate recognition of blind, unmoral 
fate. 

The closeness with which Maeterlinck’s plays coincide 
with Aristotle’s definition of tragedy, in which the im- 
portance of plot over character is insisted on, indicates 
that Maeterlinck has applied his study of the classics to 
his work. The characters are drawn without any at- 
tempt at realism in its narrow sense ; yet they are curi- 
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ously individual, with an individuality, however, which 
does not at all interfere with their efficacy as types. 
The old king, Uglyane, Hjalmar, and the rest, in La 
Princesse Maleine, the blind grandfather, the different 
members of the family, in L’Intruse, although as real as 
Lear, as Desdemona, as Hamlet, are unequivocally sym- 
bols of the emotions and passions which they express. 
Yet Maeterlinck does not despise mechanical effects. 
The directions as to lights and the setting of the stage 
are as carefully considered as they are in the operas at 
Baireuth. So far as indicated in his work, the “ new 
Shakespeare ” has no direct ethical purpose. He com- 
bines his symbols, his types of men and women, under 
certain general conditions, and lets them symbolize what 
they will. If, occasionally, as in Les Sept Princesses, 
they symbolize nothing to the reader, it is no concern of 
Maeterlinck’s. He refuses to hold himself responsible 
for the lack on the part of his audience of emotional or 
mental training. 

Stripped of all exaggeration and extravagance, the 
aim of the Symbolists, in short, is to do for literature 
what Wagner did for music. They, also, would perfect 
the means for the expression of their art, removing its 
limitations, and making use of old as well as new 
methods—just as Wagner violated tradition by his use 
of primitive and medizval as well as strictly modern 
musical combinations. From its very foundation, Sym- 
bolism is an arraignment of so-called Realism. As such 
it deserves the countenance and commendation of all 
who have deprecated the prostitution to an ignoble use 
of a grand doctrine of art. It has been the fate of Real- 
ism, whose genius should be interpretative—not simply 
imitative—to sell its birthright for a mess of pottage, 
and very nasty pottage at that. It seems to be the 
opportunity of Symbolism to redeem its inheritance. 
While imitation is a part of truth, it is not the whole of 
it. The artist is not a photographic apparatus. If im- 
itation were all, the work might be much better done by 
a machine. But the artist and his art exist solely to 
interpret-—to aid men to some conception of the har- 
monies of the universe, to the significance of life. If 
the Symbolists, then, have evolved their theories of art 
for their own advantage, as an advertisement, an inten- 
tional eccentricity, we yet have no quarrel with them. 
If they are charlatans, their charlatanism is based on 
truth, and it is not the first time in the history of the 
world that self-interest has proved a regenerating power. 





On a Decent Respect for Public Opinion 
H. C. BUNNER....THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 

Now let me stop right here to pay my respects to the 
public, not in the way of sarcastic jest, but in all sober 
and serious earnest. I do not think that there is a 
literary vice of the present day that has done more harm 
to literature than the habit, prevalent among literary 
men, of holding the public taste in light esteem because 
it occasionally deviates from the straight path that the 
enlightened see before them. 

Even the unimpeachable Athenians ran after strange 
gods; but it was for the hearing of some new thing, 
and not necessarily that they meant to cleave to the 
strange gods. I can understand perfectly well the 
natural feelings of a man who has produced and pub- 
lished a work of literary art for which he receives, as 
the amount of a year’s royalty, a check for $4.75, at 
the same time that a man who has written a cheap sen- 
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sational novel gathers in $20,000 or $30,000 profit. 
It is not to the discredit of frail human nature that the 
artist should feel that the reward of his work should 
have been greater than that of the craftsman without a 
_ conscience. But he should remember that the other 
man was not selling literature, but something which 
stands to literature in the same relation that patent 
medicines stand to the tried and tested remedies of the 
officinal pharmacopeeia. And he certainly should not 
forget that this readiness on the part of the public to 
' try the new thing, to experiment with it, to see what it 
is like, is all’ that gives Aém a chance of getting any 
consideration whatever for his work. The charlatan in 
the street, with his wagon and his torches, and his glib 
talk, his jokes and his mummery, may readily assemble 
a larger crowd than will meet the quiet professor in the 
lecture-hall, and it is very likely that he will make the 
more money of the two. But there is a greater fairness 
in these things than most people think. Daily and 
hourly the charlatan takes his chances of being found 
out; and, once found out, his capital is gone. The 
more the people find out what the professor means to 
them, and what his value is in the community, the bet- 
ter for the professor. And let it be remembered that 
the charlatan goes and the professor stays. 

I believe that the ultimate verdict of the public is 
something to be profoundly respected. If I did not, I 
should not be a believer in the American system of 
popular government. On this point one of the best 
literary men that I know of—I mean one of the men 
who wrote the best and purest English that I know— 
Abraham Lincoln—expressed my opinion some years 
before I had any opportunity to form it. He said this 
thing—and every man who deals with the public in any 
way, shape, or manner, ought to keep it always in his 
mind: “ You can fool some of the people all the time, 
and you can fool all of the people some of the time, but 
you can’t fool all of the people all of the time.” 

After all, disrespect of the public is disrespect of the 
court of final resort. I think our colleges do a great 
deal to foster this sort of disrespect. They are a little 
too much inclined to teach young men that a man’s 
wisdom goes hand in hand with his knowledge of 
Latin. If it did, I should recommend most of the 
young men who come out of college to take a post- 
graduate course in Latin. 





The Poetry of Delicate Shading 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MODERN VERSE.... THE SPECTATOR 
The most popular poetry is that which makes broad 

and deep impressions—not always very fine, not always 
very true, but always very rousing. It was this which 
made Byron the idol of a whole generation, and that 
made his death the great event which struck a sort of 
paralyzing shock into the hearts of all educated, and, 
indeed, half-educated, Englishmen. As Matthew Ar- 
nold sail: 


‘When Byron’s eyes were shut in death, 
We bowed our head and held our breath. 
He taught us little, but our soul 
Had felt him like the thunder’s roll. 
With shivering heart the strife we saw 
Of passion with eternal law; 

And yet with reverential awe 
We watched the fount of fiery life 
That served for that Titanic strife.” 
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That, however, has not been the characteristic of any of 
the finer poets who followed him. If we had to describe 
the most characteristic poetry of the present century we 
should say that it was the poetry of shading—the poetry 
of delicate discrimination between feelings and effects, 
of the differences between which little notice had been 
taken till they were detected by the finer sensitiveness of 
an age which had learned to distinguish between one 
feeling and another closely allied to it; between one ob- 
ject and another of the same general type, but differing 
from it in various half-tones and subdued touches. 
Shelley, for instance, was far greater than his contem- 
porary, Byron, in these subdued touches. A delicate 
American poet of modern Boston,* whom Mr. John 
Lane has just introduced to the English public, devotes 
his small book almost entirely to the attempt to select 
and make audible some half-tone of perception, or 
thought, or feeling which is too fine for the attention 
and discrimination of ordinary men; but when he meets 
Shelley on his own ground he falls far below him. For 
instance, take the following, which he calls Love’s 
Autograph : 
‘*Once only did he pass my way. 
‘When wilt thou come again? 
Ah, leave some token of thy stay!’ 
He wrote (and vanished) ‘ Pain.’ ” 


That surely is a recollection of one of Shelley’s most ex- 
quisite little poems in the Prometheus Unbound: 


‘Ah, sister, Desolation is a delicate thing, 
It walks not on the earth, it floats not in the air; 
But treads with silent footstep and fans with silent wing 
The tender hopes which in their hearts the best and 
gentlest bear, 
Who soothe to false repose by the fanning plumes above 
And the music-stirring motion of its soft and busy 
feet, 
Dream visions of aérial joy, and call the monster Love, 
And wake, and find the shadow Pain, like him whom 
now we greet.” 


The idea is expressed with much concentration and sim- 
plicity in Love’s Autograph, but with much less delicate 
profusion of effect than in Shelley’s song. The great 
poet of our own day, Tennyson, is characterized by the 
same magical power of delineating the finer shades of 
perception, impression, feeling, and memory. When he 
says, in one of his most lovely lyrics : 
‘¢ And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me,” 


he only expresses a yearning which was profusely grati- 
fied in almost all the finest touches of his finest poems. 
He tells us: 


‘¢ But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.”’ 


Yet it did come back to him, in the most vivid and ex- 
quisite form, in the very poem which ended with this 
expression of passionate regret. And in “Tears, idle 
tears, I know not what they mean,” he showed, with a 
wealth of delicate touches hardly ever equaled in 
English literature, that he not only did know what they 
meant, but knew that they meant the lassitude of a pas- 
sionately tender memory and a very feeble hope. 
Again, Mr. Watson, to our minds much the greatest 
of the younger poets, shows the same power in the 
lovely song which we publish in another column,—the 
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power of waving a wand which transforms the last verse, 
for instance, into something quite different in nuance of 
effect from the first, though made up of almost the same 
words, and which enables him to distinguish the “ oaks 


that mused” from the one from the pines that dreamed, . 


—the “pondering” of the one from the “ reveries ” of 
the other—though he is quite as great in his stronger 
effects as in his delicacies of discrimination. 

But the little book we have just received, printed we 
suppose in the Cambridge University Press of the United 
States, and not in England, and printed with what ap- 
pears to be an odd design of showing how minute are 
the author’s subjects, by perching them up at the 
top of the page of which half, or more than half, is left 
biank,—endeavors, consciously, we imagine, to aim at 
showing that the author desires to fix attention on the 
fineness of his touches, and to contrast that fineness 
with the singleness and concentration of his drift. What 
could be more delicate than this little fern-song ?— 


‘‘ Dance to the beat of the rain, little Fern, 
And spread out your palms again, 
And say, ‘ Tho’ the sun 
Hath my vesture spun, 
He had labored, alas ! in vain, 
But for the shade 
That the Cloud hath made, 
And the gift of the Dew and the Rain.’ 
Then laugh and upturn 
All your fronds, little Fern, 
And rejoice in the beat of the rain! ” 


And yet what more single in its effect? His fern-song 
is perfect because the whole effect is meant to be, and 
is, as delicate and fragile as its shading. But in many 
of these minute studies he aims at bringing down 
Heaven to earth, and then he is naturally not so suc- 
cessful in concentrating a universe in a dewdrop, as he 
is in impressing on us the effect of the frail fern. For 
instance, here is a quatrain on The Incarnation :— 


‘* Save through the flesh Thou wouldst not come to me— 
The flesh, wherein Thy strength my weakness found 
A weight to bow Thy Godhead to the ground. 
And lift to Heaven a lost humanity.” 


That is good but inadequate, while the fern-song is 
perfectly adequate to its subject. The attempt to stamp 
the oneness of what is beyond us on the heart, without 
any elaboration, requires a stronger and intenser genius 
than this delicate Boston poet can command. But how 
happily he can deal with a breath of feeling, at once re- 
flecting it and yet engraving it on the mind, as the im- 
pression of a seal is taken upon wax, this charming little 
poem on Playmates shows: 


‘* Who are thy playmates. boy? 
‘ My favorite is Joy, 
Who brings with him his sister, Peace, to stay 
The livelong day. 
I love them both ; but he 
Is most to me.’ 


‘* And where thy playmates now, 
O man of sober brow? 
‘Alas! dear Joy, the merriest, is dead. 
But I have wed 
Peace ; and our babe a boy, 
New-born, is Joy.’ ” 


This is the first time that we have seen in the New 
England poetry that disposition to dwell on evanescent 
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feelings and perceptions which has been the great char- 
acteristic of the better English poetry of this century. 
For the most part the best New England poetry has 
been clear in outline, almost severe, singularly simple 
and distinct in form. But in this new poet, while we 
see the effort to stamp an individual thought on each 
poem in all its strength, there is combined with that 
effort a delicacy of shading which shows the growing 
richness of the inner life of New England society with 
singular force. The poetry, which was almost Puritanic 
in its crystalline form, is becoming suffused with all the 
glow and complexity of our European life. It is true 
that it still retains its main characteristic of that eager- 
ness for some dominant thought which made Emerson’s 
verse so ambitious and generally so cold and transcen- 
dental. But here the keen outlines are filled up with all 
the fine shades and: delicate colors of a self-conscious 
and refined sensitiveness such as the genius of Puritanism 


knew only to despise. 
* 





Defending the Modern Novel 
ee THE INDEPENDENT 

From a recent interview with one of our modern his- 
torical novelists, and one of the best of them, I read that 
there are very pretty pickings to be got out of that sup- 
posed-to-be exhausted calling. It is like opening an old 
mine that has been thought to be worked out, and find- 
ing a fine vein of gold in it. Ten years ago no pub- 
lisher would look at a book if this description, and now 
I read that this fortunate workman derives an income 
“equal to twice that of a Cabinet Minister,” and has 
already derived £2,000 from the existence of Amcrican 
copyright. I am made sincerely pleased to hear it; but 
“* Good Lord,” as Pepys used to say, “ to think how times 
have changed!” Goldsmith could only get £10 down 
for his Vicar of Wakefield, though it is true there were 
some conditions as to its future sale. From that date 
down to Walter Scott’s time, who made more money 
than any other author, fiction was very ill remunerated; 
but, curiously enough, other branches of literature were 
notso. If Milton was ludicrously underpaid for Para- 
dise Lost, it is doubtful if he would get more now. 

Pope received more than £5,000 for his English 
Iliad, and Sheridan £1,500 for translating Pizarro. 
Darwin, again, got £600 for his Botanic Garden, for 
which he would not now get 600 pence. Another thing 
that is to be considered is that, small as were the sums 
paid for ordinary novels, they were more than they were 
worth. People who talk of the present day as being 
inferior to its predecessors in the way of fiction, are not 
very well acquainted with the subject. When looking 
over a collection of old novels the wonder :s how they 
ever got published atvall. The same thing, it is true, may 
be said of many modern productions ; but the average 
merit is now immensely higher. Books that are not at 
all run after to-day would half a century ago have made 
a reputation for their authors. Scott, though out of the 
reach of rivalry himself, spoke a true saying when he 
said, “I came just in the nick of time.” It is quite 
extraordinary how superior, on the whole, is the modern 
output of fiction. If there are no equals of Scott, 
Dickens and Thackeray, there are many more good 
writers than existed in their day, and some who stand 
near their thrones. I can remember the Saturday Review 
once informing the public that fiction was dying out. 
Now editions of 10,000 copies are brought out at a time. 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, 





SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





After Years........ Hermann Ashe........ Palgrave’s Treasury 
After years; 
After joys together tasted, 
After years in absence wasted, 
Bitterest bitter, sweetest sweet, 
In the garden porch we meet, 
After years. 


After years; 
O’er us as in former time 
The red roses conscious twine 
Lattice up; and hand in hand 
Mid the checkered light we stand, 
After years. 


After years ; 
Each had long forecast that day, 
Each had thought of much to say, 
Plaint og love till then deferred ; 
Yet we neither uttered word, 
After years. 


After years ; 
Water to the drought-cleft lip, 
Haven to the storm-vexed ship, 
Stillest rest from toil outdone, 
These were ours and more in one, 
After years. 


After years; 
Calm no reasoned thought could reach, 
Thoughts beyond the range of speech, 
Joys that life and change outlast, 
Deep as death our lot was cast, 

After years. 


After years; 
From the never of those years, 
From the waste whose dews are tears, 
Thus we piuck thee evermore 
Of the sunlight Eden shore, 
After years. 


After years; 
In the latter month of May 
Bloomed the roses, glowed the day, 
Hand in hand we stood to know 
All can love on love bestow 
—After years. 


A Farewell....Francis Saltus Saltus....Dreams After Sunset 
(To MARIE B. ....)"*\Senza te son nulla,,’—PETRARCA 


I must leave thee, for my fate has called me yonder, 
To the future’s night of sorrow and of pain ; 

With my anguish I must struggle on, and wander 
Ere our faces meet in ecstasy again. 


Hope as staff for my long roaming I have taken, 
And thy love will ever be my guiding star ; 
From my feet the dust of unbelief is shaken, 
And the nothingness of things that were and are. 


To new life I start again and have arisen, 
I leave all save thine imperishable part ; 
I am free, and yet I linger on in prison, 
In the chaste and wondrous prison of thy heart, 


I abandon naught that maketh me regretful, 
For thy love I take as banner and as sign, 
And the days will pass and leave me unforgetful 
Of the memory of the kisses that were thine. 
If I turn the book of life and find new pages, 
If fame lavishes on me its rarest fruit, 
I will tell the wondering multitude of ages, 
How attainment in thy spirit found its root. 


And with golden words and phrasing as of fire, 
With resistless love and constancy as aim, 

I will scale the rock of glory, and aspire, 
To engrave upon its height thy worshiped name ! 


I will parry for thy sake fate’s sword with boldness, 
Of my passion’s warmth no pain can chill the glow, 
I will brave the world’s derision and its coldness : 
Do not violets bud and blossom under snow? 


For I love thee like the day, when sunshine sated 
It sinks lingering in the twilight of its swoon, 
And I love thee with sweet fervor unabated, 
As some calm lake loves the glimmer of the moon. 


In my heart’s unwavering faith, thy gentle face is 
Ever present in its virginal, sad calm, 

Through life’s desert thou art ever my oasis, 
And thy beauty is my date-tree and my palm. 


Yea, I love thee for the generous love thou givest 
To illume the tortuous by-roads of my gloom; 
For thou lov’st to temper evil as thou livest, 
As the lilies love to lavish their perfume. 


Through the bane and blight of malice and of sneering, 
Through the hate-storms that will surely round me crowd, 
I will see thy glance triumphant in its cheering 
As the beam of some pale moon athwart a cloud. 


And the thought of past and future will protect me, 
As the trust thou hast confided unto me; 

And the knowledge of thy virtues will delect me, 
As the scent of honey gratifies the bee. 


I will love thee with a love that never falters, 

With a steadfast love that knows not rest or peace, 
And the incense I will burn upon thine altars 

Will be pure and sweet as memories of Greece. 


For without thy love my spirit lives in peril, 
On my crest of faith pale absence leaves a stain; 
For I need thee as some sunscorched meadow sterile, 
Needs the rare, refreshing ripple of the rain. 


And remember, through my midnights and my morrows, 
I shall live, I shall exist but for one thing : 

I shall wait for thee thro’ troubles and thro’ sorrows, 
As the linnets wait the coming of the Spring. 


And remember, should I lose thee, all is ended, 
For without thy love my voice cannot be heard. 

And thou art as much of me, if souls are blended, 
As a sweet song is a portion of a bird ! 


Oh my sweet one, oh thou splendor of my yearning, 
Oh thou beauty that my nullity has won: 

To thy love my spirit ever will be turning, 
Like the heliotrope’s pale petals to the sun. 


I will drug my heart so deeply with hope’s lotion, 
That its essence ne’er can dwindle nor will die; 

I will imitate hopes hopeless, like the ocean 
When its billows break 1n foam to see the sky. 


For as Poesy thou art gentle and alluring, 
And the love I give the muses of my soul 
Will but aid my love for thee to be enduring, 

And will help me as I struggle for my goal. 


’Tis for love of thee I live, I dare not linger, 
When I hold our future happiness at stake, 

And the day will come when time’s approving finger 
Will do honor to the sacrifice I make. 

For if care should dull thy face to me and blind it, 
Through the sadness and the ennui of the years, 

I will seek its peerless purity and find it 
In the sympathizing mirrors of thy tears. 
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And, oh darling, if death’s sickle cares to number Or, is there a place where there is no night? 
All my blooming life-grain breaking free from tare, Then why so hid from our mortal sight?” 
Thou shalt feel my spirit hover in thy slumber, 
In the gold and in the perfume of thy hair. 






But I hear a voice, tender and low— 
Child of the Infinite, needest thou know? 





‘ 


on 








And when I, if dead, some heavenly power am sharing, : Though clouds and darkness encompass the throne 
I will guard and protect thee from above, Surely the Lord will take care of his own. 
And, still faithful, I will comfort thy despairing, Hath he not kept thee through good and through ill ? 
And will strive to send thee proof of all my love. Cease thy questioning; wait and be still. 
? Canst thou not trust in a Father’s love? 
Without Him....Edith Rutter....The Spectator List to the voices around and above.” 






(**And I thought I said in my dream: * What a very long 
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time you have been away !’”) The fading light groweth yet more dim, 


And nature is chanting her vesper hymn ; 














To live the sorrow down, and try to be Yea, all the myriad voices without 
Familiar with the strange new sense of light: pid t say to me, “‘Shame on thy doubt.” 
To learn once more to laugh, and even see une ee Sennen wwunttally sing P 
Some half-drawn plans—nor quiver at the sight: «« Under thy wing, we are under thy wing !” 
* ened see Coreen O8 Wee See And the whispering leaves to each other say, 
Their fathers’ hands—the wealth of love bestow’d: « He walketh with us in the cool of the day!” 
To know that only memory remains , 
With ill-trimmed lamps to light the roughen’d road. The night cometh on, and I lift my eyes 





To the distant, glowing, fathomless skies. 

Sure the heavens declare, in this quiet hour, 
The glory of God; his wisdom and power. 

The touch of his finger the stars obey, 

And joyfully go their appointed way ; 

Yet he who made them and keepeth them there, 
Bendeth an ear to a whispered prayer. 





To watch the hands upon the clock creep round 
Towards his hour with cautious, steady strength: 
Like pilgrim feet that tread on holy ground 
Toil on in patience—till the shrine at length 
Is reached, and passed. To see the papers wait, 
The dog sleep soundly at the open door, 
And then to know his touch upon the gate 
Will never charm the twilight any more. And I say, as I feel the touch of a hand, 
I seek not, I ask not, to understand 
What He, in His wisdom, sees fit to hide 
While under his care I safely abide.” 
And lo! as my soul abandons her quest, 
There cometh to me such heavenly rest, — 
Underneath are infinite arms; and so 
It is sweet to feel that I need not know. 









- 
- 





To watch the snowdrops fade, the roses droop 
Their heavy heads upon the mossy wall; 

To see the seats beneath the limes, and stoop 
With choking throat to hide the tears that fall. 

To see the blooms he set grow up apace, 
The large blue pansies that he tended so, 

The wide, white blossoms in their snowy grace, 
And hollyhocks with pink puffs all ablow, 









In Extremis....May Riley Smith....Sometime (Randolph) 





To stand within the room where life went out 
With breath of roses, and with perfect peace— 
To feel again the stupor and the doubt, 
To hear the altered voice moan on, and cease— 
To plead for just one conscious word, one smile, 
One feeble touch to soften down the pain: 
To watch the sun go out, the shadows file 
Across the room,—and then grow calm again. With vague regret I watch each ebbing grace. 
Come, Twilight, gentle nun, before her face 
Shall cold and ashen be; 
Fold thy gray veil above her as she lies, 
And sprinkle her with incense from thine eyes: 
She hath been kind to me. 





While children lean their cheeks in drowsy prayer 
Against their mother’s knees, and all the air 
Is sweet with vesper-bell, 
See the spent Day against the sunset stand, 
Her smouldering torch down-drooping from her hand 
In token of farewell. 










To carry through the years the burning thought 

Of helpful actions that were slowly done ; 
To speak in dreams what echoes seldom caught ; 

To have the blessing back that Death has won :— 
To dream of dead days with their old repose ; 

With clearer sight correcting each mistake; 









And then to see the gates of life unclose, 1 Shall Not Pass Again This Way.........cecceeeeees Great Thoughts 
The fine face vanish—and the morning break. The bread that bringeth strength I want to give, 
The water. pure that bids the thirsty live ; 
The Soul's Question....@od’s Answer in Nature....Trinity Monthly I want to help the fainting day by day: 





I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 





I am sitting alone in the twilight gray, 












The fading light of a summer's day ; I want to give the oil of joy for tears, 
While the tinted clouds in the western sky The faith to conquer crowding doubts and fears, 
Tell of the brightness already gone by; Beauty for ashes may I give alway : 
And night’s sable mantle will soon be spread I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 
Like a funeral pall o’er a day that is dead, 
And the angel of sleep—how welcome a guest ! I want to give good measure running o’er, 
Will quietly lull the weary to rest. And into angry hearts I want to pour 

: : : The answer soft that turneth wrath away : 
And I sit and think—‘‘I am growing old, I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 
And the days of my life will soon be told ; 
And I ask, in the gathering darkness, why I want to give to others hope and faith ; 
Must all things beautiful fade and die? I want to do all that the Master saith ; 
Is life, sweet life, as brief as it seems ? I want to live aright from day to day: 






Is heaven only one of our dreams? I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 
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RANDOM READING: 





MINIATURE ESSAYS ON LIFE 





Submission to the Inevitable 
Mrs. Lynn Linion ...Sr. JAMES’s BUDGET 

The art of knuckling under is a hard one to learn— 
harder still to practice with a good grace. ‘To Britons 
in general,—especially to the more stalwart and inde- 
pendent among us,—nothing is more bitter than knuck- 
ling under to an inferior opponent. There is no dan- 
ger of this, of course, so long as the fight is between 
man and man; but man plus circumstance—man plus 
numbers—this addition necessarily turns the scale, and 
reduces heroes themselves to submission. The Lillipu- 
tians bound Gulliver to the earth and compelled him to 
their will, Man-mountain as he was to them; and a 
horde of African dwarfs, armed with bows and arrows 
only, would eventually overpower a handful of the best- 
trained English soldiers with but a dozen rifles among 
them. The numbers slain might be unequal; but the 
result would be predetermined. In that graphic de- 
scription of a trial of strength between a huge snake 
and the swarms of an ant-hill, the snake was finally 
mastered and slain by sheer force of numbers. And the 
analogy holds good throughout the history of man. 

Bitter, in good faith, is the moment when knuckling 
under to an inferior is imperative, and the prouder and 
nobler has to own its master though not its superior. 
Yet a man can keep his self-respect despite his submis- 
sion to the inevitable; and, indeed, there is a certain 
grandeur in knowing when to withdraw from a useless 
struggle—when to acknowledge defeat and submit to 
the final award. But, so long as the result is uncertain 
and Victory has alighted on neither of the combatants, 
no one is justified in knuckling under. We are all 
bound to fight so long as the issue is doubtful. Only 
when hopelessly worsted, and continued strife means 
loss of strength and dignity, of time and energy—only 
when courage has degenerated into peevishness and 
tenacity has become mulishness,—only then are we jus- 
tified in throwing down our arms and bending our neck 
to the yoke. Yet how often we see this craven kind of 
retreat before difficulty—this cowardly submission to 
remediable disaster, which a firm will and a dauntless 
heart would have overcome! Some of the finest and 
most flourishing fellows we know—fire-eaters and dare- 
devils to a man, by their own account—shrink into 
nothingness, like gourds withering under a frost, when 
circumstances counter their desires. 

There are the men without grit or grip, who owe all 
such success as they may have in life to the friendly 
help of patrons and backers. Of their own initiative 
they can do nothing. Difficulty, which to the strong is 
as a wild beast that has to be fought and conquered, to 
them is as irresistible as those forces of Nature against 
which armies themselves are helpless. They know 
nothing of that glorious tingling of the nerves which 
“for itself can woo the approaching fight, And turn 
what some deem danger to delight ”—that warm surg- 
ing of the blood which a brave man feels when face to 
face and foot to foot with his foe, whether that foe be 
one of his own race or a less tangible disappointment 
after endeavor. ‘To set his teeth and square his shoul- 
ders, determined to go in and win, no matter against 
what odds, is as imperative to a man of this nature as it 


is impossible to those others. Like Gibbon, they sigh 
and obey—perhaps hurling wild anathemas against fate 
and their own bad luck—perhaps accusing their friends 
of lukewarmness, if not of something worse— perhaps 
charging with personal vindictiveness the potent dis- 
penser of office who has passed them over not knowing 
them from Adam. To hold on, and like the woman in 
the parable, to weary Heaven with their prayers till 
they get what they want—to force their way by tenac- 
ity, resoluteness, unconquerability of energy, as well as 
substantiating their claims by proof of their ability—all 
this is out of their line altogether. What is not given 
by private favor can never be wrested as reward well 
deserved. ‘The gourd withers in the frost, and its fine 
promise of savor and succulence becomes dust and 
ashes in the mouth. Knuckling under to circum- 
stance is a disagreeable process to the meanest of us; 
but such as these merit nothing better. 

But that knuckling under of the superior to the indi- 
vidually inferior who, by force of numbers or circum- 
stance, are the masters of the situation—what anguish 
untold and inexpressible is here! When, by that wave 
of madness which sometimes sweeps over a nation, 
helped and swollen for their own purposes, by influential 
men, who care nothing for the country, but only for 
their own advancement—when overpowered by this 
accumulated force, the phalanx of true patriots stands 
beaten and helpless—has Hell, in all its pains, one greater 
than this? No man who, loving his country and car- 
ing for its honor and integrity more than for his ownlife, 
sees all that he most reveres imperiled and despoiled by 
the blatant traitors of the hour—no such man who has 
to knuckle under to the national enemy needs to learn 
more of the Worm and the Fire than he already knows. 
Realize what a French patriot soldier must have felt 
when the German army slowly defiled through the 
Champs Elysées!—when Bazaine’s hundred thousand 
men marched out of Metz disgraced but not conquered, 
despoiled but not subdued! But worse than being 
overmatched in a fair fight is the submission which is 
brought about by home traitors leaguing themselves with 
avowed enemies. Shoulder to shoulder, the men of the 
same race, loyal and united, might have met all their 
foes in arms, and would have come out victorious. But 
traitors in the camp, in the council, in Parliament, in 
the Government, paralyze the efforts of the best and 
noblest, and deliver up the national honor to the bitter 
keeping of enemies and aliens. 

This is the trial which our best men are undergoing now, 
overmatched as they are by the unholy alliance which has 
consolidated into one body the various factions of high 
treason. They have tosubmit to the passing of resolutions 
which shame the men who framed them and abase those 
who vote forthem. They have to stand by and see the 
old-time liberties of the country parceled out, as the hunts- 
man breaks the deer and flings the curée to the hounds. 
What can they do? Even as poor Wilson’s gallant 
little band was overpowered by the individually inferior 
but numerically superior swarm that surrounded them, so 
must our gentlemen, our patriots, and statesmen submit 
for the present to be closured at the bidding of. Irish 
rebels, and outvoted by them and the Radicals in union 











together. This compact between the un-English Radi- 
cals, who care no more for the honor of England, or for 
the integrity of the Empire, than they care for the fall 
of an oak in Windsor Forest, or for the drying up of a 
hillside beck—this union between them and the con- 
fessed enemies of England, for the moment sweeps the 
board, and the best men have to knuckle under because 
the worst are the most powerful. Fortunately, we have 
still one stout rampart left between us and the forces of 
disorder. If that goes—which Heaven forefend!—we 
shall be left as helpless as a flock of sheep without their 
shepherds when the wolves are sniffing around. 





Conservation of Human Energy 

PROGRESS Of CIVILIZATION....NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE 

Civilization may be regarded as an expression of the 
conservation of human energy. It is one of the great 
generalizations of physical science that energy can nei- 
ther be created nor destroyed within the sphere of Nature. 
When it is expended in one form it assumes another 
form. It may be transformed; it cannot be annihilat- 
ed. It may either be active or potential; but the sum 
total of human energy in the physical universe is a con- 
stant quantity—that is to say, a quantity that can be 
neither increased nor diminished. 

Prof. Balfour Stewart defines energy as the power of 
doing work, and he asserts that, “ with the trivial excep- 
tion of tidal energy, all the work done in the world is 
due to the sun, so that we must look to our luminary as 
the great source of all our energy.” In the sphere of 
human nature, however, we discover other sources of 
energy. It is true that the animal strength of a human 
body is derived from food, and that food cannot be 
produced without the action of the sun’s rays; but it 
would be sheer materialism to speak of the power of 
the human will as a mere transformation of physical 
energy. Every thought, every emotion, every volition, 
may result in a greater or less consumption of tissue ; 
but unquestionably the mind brings to the body a new 
source of energy. So it happens that a man of feeble 
frame may achieve renown while the name of the strong 
and indolent giant is lost in oblivion. The decisive 
difference between them is intellectual or moral. 

But this higher form of energy is also susceptible of 
transformation. One of its expressions, as we have 
said, is civilization. ‘The energy of animals in a state 
of Nature and of men in a condition of savagery is 
expended, dispersed and lost. But when men become 
herdsmen, when they learn the uses of seeds and plant 
gardens and orchards, when they build houses and 
boats—when, in a word, they begin to rule the forces 
of Nature by discovering their laws, their energy is con- 
served in their works, and so their lives enter into the 
course of history. The useful art practiced at the 
village stithy may seem a very simple one; but it has 
played an important part in the development of human 
society, and the hammer has been handed down from 
father to son, from master to apprentice, for uncounted 
centuries. It has become one of the permanent posses- 
sions of our race. It is the conservatism of the energy 
of the ancients. And it is not merely thought that lives 
on and multiplies itself. A man leaves his work, his 
energy, behind him transformed into palpable things of 
use and convenience. It is the heritage of his children; 
they find it in the cleared field and the homestead. 
All property is the conservation of somebody’s energy. 
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The most apt illustration of this principle is afforded 
by money, especially by coin. The dollar in your 
pocket is made of metal, which was dug from the earth, 
molded, and stamped by human labor. It was pro- 
duced by the exercise of energy, and it can be recon- 
verted into energy. Yes; it can be converted into a 
thousand forms of energy. A miser might hide it 
away, but at last it would find its way back to business 
and the stimulation of activity. It is a medium of 
exchange, a standard of value, a unit of account. That 
it preserves the working power of the men who made it 
is plainly seen in the fact that it is made over again 
from day today. The plowboy, the baker, the butcher, 
all made it in their turn before it came to you. It has 
rewarded many a long day’s toil. Think of it on its 
eventful journey from hand to hand and from house to 
house! While all property is a conservation of energy, 
the dollar is the concentration of all the forms of energy. 
It cannot buy love, nor can it create genius; but there 
is no home and no employment in which it does not 
serve some useful end. 

The influence of inventions, and the changes intro- 
duced by new systems of industrial organization, do not 
affeet the principle that energy survives its results. It 
may, of course, be wasted ; or it may serve sometimes 
only a temporary purpose; but nearly every useful 
possession of the modern world is the result in great 
part of some ancient labor. The inventor of a wheel 
was as useful as the inventor of the steam engine, and 
his work survives -in every locomotive that speeds over 
the iron rails to-day. The wheel has never gone out of 
use, and never will. All our machinery may be traced 
back to ancient workshops and simple appliances, just 
as our most transcendental mathematics rests at last 
upon the multiplication table and elementary geometry. 





Fascination of Human Foibles 
FRAILTIES OF THE GREAT.... LONDON STANDARD 

In one of Sir Arthur Helps’s charming Friends in 
Council essays, he lays it down that “no man is sin- 
cerely and securely loved, except by those who know 
his foibles”; and he, in another place, adverting to a 
certain peculiarity of Realmahs, tells us that there was 
not a person, man or woman, in Abibahi who did not 
know this foible of the great king, and that it probably 
endeared him to them, “ for a man of great merit ought 
to have many foibles if he would be much loved.” 
This principle, in more or less distinct guise, is to be found 
constantly insisted upon by nearly all of the great essay- 
ists and biographers, and it is interesting to trace both 
in fact and fiction how the truth of the axiom is shown. 
One of the less known and quoted maxims of La Roche- 
foucauld is that we more frequently please in an inter- 
course of life by our failings than by our good qualities ; 
while Vauvenargues affirms that “we are capable of 
loving with all our heart those in whom we recognize 
great defects, and that it would be impertinent to sup- 
pose perfection alone to have the right to please.” 

Rousseau qualifies his recognition of faults in his old 
Friend Gauffrecourt by the surmise that without them 
he would perhaps have been less amiable. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen remarks that to bring out the beauty of a char- 
acter by means of its external oddities is the triumph of 
a kindly humorist ; and Boswell would have acted as 
absurdly in suppressing the weaknesses and whims of 
Johnson, as Sterne would: have done had he made Uncle 
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Toby a perfectly sound and rational person. In no works 
is this better exemplified than in those of Charles 
Dickens. He laid it down, indeed, as a rule, in his 
judgment of men, to observe narrowly whether some (of 
whom one is disposed to think badly) may not carry 
their faults on the surface, and others (of whom the re- 
verse is probable) may not carry more beneath it. One 
friend, he had long satisfied himself, belonged to the 
former class—‘‘ and when I know all the foibles a 
man has, with little trouble in the discovery, I begin to 
think he is worth liking.” Mr. Forster records that in 
Talfourd’s case “* such small oddities or foibles as he had, 
made him secretly only dearer to Dickens, who had no 
friend he was more attached to.” And of Dickens’s 
own father, and his notable Micawberisms of speech 
and demeanor, Forster declares that no one could know 
him without liking him the better for them. ‘‘ Nobody 
likes Micawber less for his follies,” and Dickens liked 
his father the more, the more he recalled his whimsical 
qualities. “The longer I live, the better man I think 
him,” was the son’s own testimony in after-life. 

One of the most notable examples of the fact that 
foibles may rather endear than estrange is in Oliver 
Goldsmith. Writing of him, Washington Irving says 
that where eminent talent is united to spotless virtue we 
are awed and dazzled into admiration, but our admira- 
tion is apt to be cold and reverential; while there is 
something in the harmless infirmities of a good and 
great but erring nature that pleads touchingly to ours. 
We turn more kindly towards the object of our idolatry 
when we find that, like ourselves, he is mortal and frail. 
The epithet so often heard, and ever in kindly tones, of 
“ Poor Goldsmith,” speaks volumes. Irving is per- 
suaded that few who consider the real compound of 
admirable and whimsical qualities which formed Gold- 
smith’s character would wish to prune away its eccen- 
tricities, trim its grotesque luxuriance, and clip it down 
to the decent formalities of rigid virtue. “ Let not his 
frailties be remembered,” said Johnson; ‘ he was a very 
great man.” Washington Irving would rather say, “ Let 
them be remembered, since their chief tendency and end 
was to endear.” Archdeacon Hare held few persons to be 
much worth loving in whom there is not something well 
worth laughing at. That frailty, he argued, without 
some symptoms of which man has never yet been found, 
and which in the bad forms.the gangrene for their vices 
to fester and rankle in, shows itself also in the best men, 
and attaches itself even to their virtues—only in them it 
appears mainly in occasional awkwardnesses and little 
waywardnesses, in their falling short or stepping aside 
now and then, rather than in any absolute abandonment 
of the path of duty. He recognized in it the earthly 
particle which tints the colorless ray, and without which 
that ray is no object of human vision. ‘ It gives them 
their determinate features and characteristic expression, 
constituting them real persons instead of mere personi- 
fied ideas.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes asserts that we must have a 
weak spot or two in any character before we can love 
it much. People that do not laugh or cry, or take more 
of anything than is altogether good for them, or use any 
but dictionary words, may be admirable subjects for 
biographies; but ‘‘ we don’t always care most for those 
flat-pattern flowers that press best in the herbarium.” 
Nathaniel Hawthorne describes the host of his “ Select 
Party ” as not being one of those cynics who consider 
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human patterns of excellence, without one fatal flaw, as 
utter rarities in the world; and when he invited certain 
such to his table, it was largely out of humble deference 
to the judgment of society, which pronounces them al- 
most impossible to meet with. But, as a matter of 
natural course, the result of this invitation was that these 
specimens of perfection proved to be nit half such 
agreeable companions as people with ordinary allow- 
ances of faults. ‘Originality is generally agreeable,” 
was the remark of Hartley Coleridge. The only dis- 
agreeable original he knew was an original bad heart; 
anything not positively vicious that belongs to the in- 
dividual is good. ‘Even ugliness is sometimes lovely. 
I have known very plain women whom I should have 
been sorry to have seen handsomer.” With Charles 
Lamb in his mind, he wrote that ‘‘ Nobody who is 
acquainted with a stammering humorist or a tisping lady 
(if her lisping be original) would wish to have him or 
her cured.” 

Of Lamb himself it is notable that, if a man had but 
what is called a “ character”—no matter whether it 
were built upon prejudices the most extravagant or ig- 
norance the most profound, provided it were only sin- 
cere and not mere lawless audacity, but were self-con- 
sistent and had unity as respected itself—in that extent 
Lamb manifested liking and respect for the man. Like 
Charlotte Bronté’s head of the Yorke family, himself 
thoroughly original, he had no taste for the merely ordi- 
nary; aracy character found instant acceptance with 
him; a refined, insipid person was his abomination. 
The elder Coleridge largely shared this feeling. Writ- 
ing to Wedgewood, he says: “ Poole is a very, very, 
good man. | like even his incorrigibility in little faults 
and deficiencies. It looks like a wise determination of 
Nature to let well alone.” In quoting Dr. Johnson’s 
fervent tribute to Bennet JLangton, that “ The earth, 
sir, does not bear a worthier man,” Forster remarks that 


the tribute was not less sincere because one of Johnson’s 


favorite topics of talk to Boswell was the weakness of 
their worthy mutual friend, and the same remark and 
reflection would apply with at least equal force to 
Johnson himself. It was a maxim of the elder Hum- 
boldt that, if a man be conscious of freedom from that 
cold, caviling disposition which, before it will either love 
or reverence, must weigh or measure, with punctilious 
eye, every little fault—if he be but sure that his friend- 
ship is warm and sincere—he need never hesitate to con- 
sider and analyze the character of his friends. ‘To de- 
lineate, with an impartial hand, those to whom we owe 
love, reverence and gratitude, throws no slur, he held, 
upon the life of those feelings in our breasts. The 
matter is put in quaintly familiar form by the poet, who 
says: 


‘*T am not sure that I love Ralph the less 
For that gruff voice, for that forbidding scowl 
Which means so little though it threats so much. 
I am not sure but I the better like 
Luke for his limp, and Humphrey for his hump, 
Seth for his stammer, Lesbia for he: lisp, 
And Dolly for the saucy upward curve 
Of her diminutive nose.” 


The most non-exacting and most indulgent cannot, 
perhaps, fail to find some faults in the nearest and best 
friends; but in not a few cases foibles are even the 
strengtheners of regard. 





TOLD OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS* 





How the Fight Began—An old woman living some 
distance from Manchester, Kentucky, was summoned as 
a witness to tell what she knew about a fight at her 
house several nights before, in which three or four peo- 
ple were killed. She mounted the stand with evident 
reluctance and many misgivings, and, when questioned 
by the court as to what she knew about the matter, said : 
“Well, jedge, the fust I knowed about it was when Bill 
Sanders called Tom Smith a liar en’ Tom knocked him 
down with a stick of wood. One of Bill’s friends then 
hit Tom with a knife, slicin’ a big piece out of him. 
Sam Jones, who was a friend of Tom’s, then shot the 
other fellow, en’ two more shot him, en’ three or four 
others got cut right smart by somebody. That caused 
some excitement, jedge, en’ then they commenced fitin’.” 


An Original Assessor—Among our real estate asses- 
sors a year or two ago was one named Dennis McEI- 
hinney. On his rounds he cante to the habitation of his 
friend Michael Mulcahy. 

“Good mornin’, Michael,” said he. 

“Good mornin’, Dinnis,” returned Mulcahy. 

‘It’s assissin’ this mornin’ I am, Mike,” said Dennis. 

“Thin be aisy wid me, Dinnis. What wid rale esh- 
tate assissments and shtrate assissments, it’s the divel’s 
own work to save enough to pay me Tammany assiss- 
ment.” 

“T’ll be aisy, Mike. I'll put yez down for tin dollars 
a fut. Thot will be tirty toimes tin is tree hundhred for 
the lot, and twinty for the goat.” 

“ Phwat!” cried Mulcahy. 

“Tree hundhred for the lot, and twinty for the goat.” 

*« The goat’s not rale eshtate!” 

“Tt is so, undher the new law.” 

“Go ’way wid yez!” 

“IT can prove it to yez,” said the assessor, drawing 
out his instructions. “ Rade that, will yez >—Assiss at 
its proper valuation per front fut all property aboundin’ 
an’ abuttin’ on beth sides of the sthrate.’ 
toime I’ve seen your goat a-boundin’ an’ a-buttin’ on 
the sthrate. Twinty dollars for the goat, Mike.” 

Annoying—Between Salford and Manchester is a glue 
factory. A lady, obliged to take the ride between those 
two points quite often, always carried with her a bottle 
of lavender salts. One morning an old farmer took the 
seat directly opposite her. As the train neared the fac- 
tory the lady opened her bottle of salts. Soon the whole 
carriage was filled with the horrible odor of the glue. 
The old farmer stood it as long as he could, then leaned 
forward and shouted: “‘ Madam, would ye mind puttin’ 
the cork in that ’ere bottle ?” 


Religion by Deputy—At a church meeting in one of 
the suburbs of Chicago, the inquiry was made whether 
a certain lawyer of the congregation, whose financial 
affairs were somewhat involved, had “ got religion.” 
To which another lawyer, who knew him well, responded: 
“ No, I think not, unless it’s in his wife’s name.” 


His Prayer Answered—An old crofter, who had two 
cows, one night had one of them stolen. He repaired 
to the minister and sought his advice. He advised him 
to pray earnestly for three days and three nights to the 


* After-dinner stories compiled from contemporaries. 
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Lord to send back thethief. A few days later he met the 
minister, who asked him about the cow. ‘“ Weel,” said 
the crofty sadly, “ I prayed for three days and three 
nichts to the Lord to send back the thief. My prayer 
was answered, he cam’ back ; but he stole the ither coo.” 


An Actor’s Full House—An actor who plays juvenile 
réles met a leading man on Broadway. The leading 
man was dressed in deep black. There was a wide 
band of crape on his hat, and he had discarded the 
patent leather shoes an actor loves for shoes with a sub- 
dued polish that spoke of grief. 

““What’s the matter?” asked the juvenile. 

“‘ My father is dead,” answered the leading man, in a 
heartbroken voice. 

The juvenile expressed his sympathy. 

“When did he die ?” he asked. 

“‘ Last week. We buried him to-day—a nice funeral,” 
answered the heartbroken voice. 

‘“‘ Large attendance ? ” asked the juvenile. 

A smile of enthusiastic delight flashed over the 
mourner’s face. 

“Large attendance!” he cried. 
turned them away.” 


“My boy, we 


Misunderstood Delsarteism—An organ-grinder had 
been playing before the house of an irascible old gen- 
tleman, who furiously and amid wild gesticulations 
ordered him to move on. The Italian stolidly stood 
his ground, and played on until arrested for causing a 
disturbance. The magistrate asked him why he did not 
leave when requested. ‘Me no understan’ mooch 
inglese,” was the reply. ‘“ Well, but you must have 
understood by his motions that he wanted you to go.” 
“ T tink he come to dance,” was the rejoinder. 


Defining An Anthem—A sailor who had been to a 
church service, where he heard some fine music, was 
afterward descanting upon an anthem which had given 
him great pleasure. A listening shipmate finally asked : 

“T say, Bill, what’s a hanthem ? ” 

“What!” exclaimed Bill. ‘“ Do you mean to say 
you don’t know what a hanthem is ?” 

“ Not me.” 

“‘ Well, then, I’ll tell yer. If I was to tell yer: ‘’Ere, 
Bill, give me that ’andspike,’ that wouldn’t be a hanthem. 
But if I was to say: ‘ Bill, Bill, Bill, give, give, give, 
give me, give me that, Bill, give me, give me that ’and, 
give me that ’andspike, spike, Bill, give me that, that, 
‘and, ’andspike, ’and, ’andspike, spike, spike, spike. 
Ahmen, ahmen. Bill, give me that ’andspike, spike. 
Ahmen!’ why, that would be a hanthem.” 


Uphill Work—A Kentucky judge, after a night 
with the boys, was considerably hilarious, and for a 
lark the mischief-lovers reversed the wheels on his 
honor’s old cradle-shape wagon, putting the fore wheels 
behind and the hind wheels in front, thus raising the 
fore part of the wagon to an unwonted eminence. 
When he reached home, near morning, his wife naturally 
wanted to know where he had been all night. He ex- 
plained by saying in uncertain tones, punctuated with 
hiccoughs: ‘“ Maria, I’ve been to Louisville. I started 
in season, but it was ten miles, and uphill all the way.” 
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Edwin A. Abbey and His Pictures 
His RECENrT SUCCESSES....NEW YORK TRIBUNE 

Many years ago Edwin A. Abbey began his artistic 
career as a maker of small illustrations in black and 
white for a New York periodical. He has now reached 
the point of producing one of the largest and most im- 
portant decorative schemes of the century. For the 
walls of the receiving-room in the new Public Library 
of Boston he has engaged to paint a series of pictures 
illustrating the Quest of the Holy Grail. One huge 
canvas, an early fragment of the work, which is to be 
completed in ten paintings of similar size, was sent over 
from England to Chicago and exhibited at the Fair. 
Now Mr. Abbey has finished five sections altogether in 
his extensive plan,and has come to America to see them 
put properly in place. Before he sailed from London 
he placed his decorations on exhibition. 

There can be little doubt as to the success of Mr. 
Abbey’s efforts. Visitors to Chicago in the summer of 
1893 do not need to be told of the beauty of his mural 
painting there displayed. It represented the reception 
of Sir Galahad at thecourt of King Arthur, and it treated 
that splendid theme not only with the originality and 
charm which have made Mr. Abbey’s Shakespearian 
illustrations so valuable, not only with the antiquarian in- 
terest which attaches to all his work, but with a breadth 
and sweep unexpected from one whose mural experi- 
ments had been of the fewest. It is with perfect con- 
fidence in their high character that the paintings in the 
new library will be awaited. In the mean time it is 
interesting to hear of the methods the artist has employ- 
ed in the prosecution of his work. He received his 
commission from the trustees of the library five years 
ago, and has been working on the decorations ever 
since. For three or four years more he will be occupied 
in finishing the sections yet required. At Fairford,some 
distance from Oxford, Mr. Abbey has an enormous 


studio, big enough to accommodate freely the biggest * 


of his paintings, which is something like thirty feet long 
and eight feet high. Here he has toiled and toiled, not 
only keeping scores of seamstresses at work on the 
manufacture of special costumes, not only posing whole 
groups of models brought down specially from London, 
not only drenching himself in the literature of his sub- 
ject, but working over the treasure-trove of many a fly- 
ing trip to the Continent, in search of decorative motives. 
He tells of having found the capitals used for some pil- 
lars in Sir Galahad’s Vision of the Holy Grail, in a 
little French town, where the mayor put all sorts of ob- 
stacles in the way of his copying the originals, but finally 
succumbed to the diplomatic advances of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, whose aid our American artist had invoked. 
Europe has been ransacked for the properties used in 
the pictures, for tapestries, furniture and metal objects, 
for armor, dress and weapons. So earnest is Mr. Abbey, 
in his search for archeological accuracy, or something 
that will approximate to it in so difficult a field as that 
offered by the Arthurian legend, that he has caused 
models to be made of many architectural passages in 
his designs ; and, before laying brush to canvas, in fact, 
he has striven to realize the pageant of his theme within 
the actual walls of his studio. 


The series of pictures begins with a scene depicting 
Galahad as a Baby Brought by the Nuns to the Angel 
of the Holy Grail. The next picture is of The 
Knighting of Galahad by Lancelot; and then comes 
Sir Galahad Brought to the Court of King Arthur by 
Joseph of Arimathea. Further in the series is treated 
The Benediction of the Knights Who Go Forth on 
the Sacred Quest, and at the last, in the group thus far 
completed, there is shown Sir Galahad at the Renally 
Sleepbound Castle Grail of the Fisher King Amfortas. 
It is no small event that is accomplished in the painting 
of these decorations and their forthcoming companions, 
not only by Mr. Abbey, but by other eminent artists. In 
different rooms of the library there are to be decorations 
by Whistler, Sergent and Puvis de Chavannés. When all 
these works are in place, and all the sculpture to be 
provided by Mr. St. Gaudens and his brother, Mr. Mac- 
monnies, Mr. French and Mr. Martiny is finished, the 
great building on Copley Square, a masterpiece of archi- 
tecture, will rank with the monuments of the world. 





Recollections of Marshal Canrobert 
Days IN THE CRIMEA......-.--. THE SPEAKER 

“You wish to have some souvenirs of Canrobert ?” 
said the old Crimean campaigner. ‘ Oh! yes. I used 
to see him often enough in the Crimea. A little, alert 
though rotund figure, riding an Arab—for in those days 
he could ride—with his long, thin, oily locks, quite 
against regulations of the service, he presented a strik- 
ing contrast to our officers. Lord Raglan did not feel 
at home with this rollicking African General, who went 
about with a half-chewed cigar stump in his mouth. 
With such opposite temperaments it was hardly to be 
expected that they could work together. The French 
complained of our slowness; but they wanted to con- 
duct matters in their own wav. It is true the circum- 
stances were very difficult. Soon after the camps were 
pitched before Sebastopol it was found that the soil was 
most pestilential. The tent I shared with an English 
colonel turned out to be over a disused cesspool, which 
was the case with most of us. The French suffered in 
a similar manner ; and owing to the way some of their 
siege works were constructed, they had a succession of 
explosions in their powder magazines, which caused 
heavy losses. So it is not fair, perhaps, to say they that 
were not willing to respond to Lord Raglan’s proposal 
to make a combined assault on the fortress after the 
first bombardment. They helped us at Inkerman, 
though the fate of the battle hung on a thread for some 
time, so to speak. 

“‘ T remember the second very well. I was on horse- 
back, as near to Lord Raglan and General Canrobert 
as Iam to you. The English commander’s calm, quiet 
manner never deserted him ; but I could see that he was 
growing anxious as the heavy masses of the Russians 
advanced through the mist. At last he turned to 
O’Malley and said, ‘ General, we must have assistance ; 
you see we are being outnumbered. Would you be so 
kind as to order the regiment on the right to advance 
and help to repel the attack?’ Canrobert did not re- 
spond very readily to the request. It seemed he had 
reason to doubt the steadiness of the regiment in ques- 
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tion. As happens to many young soldiers at times, it 
gave way to a temporary panic. On being exhorted to 
return to the attack, they did very well the second time, 
and helped us out of an awkward fix; for at nine o’clock 
on the morning of the sth of November, our troops 
were as near being driven out of the field as ever an 
army was. 

‘“‘ Canrobert behaved very well when he handed over 
the command to Pélissier. He appeared in his sub- 
ordinate capacity at Lord Raglan’s funeral, beside his 
successor. It was the failure to take the Redan which 
hastened Lord Raglan’s death. The British Commander 
only attempted the attack to satisfy the French, and 
show them that we were not afraid. He knew before- 
hand that it would fail. Canrobert had one advantage 


over Pélissier—he could still ride; whereas the latter 
General was too bulky for any beast to carry. Since 
1870 Canrobert lived quite in retirement; he was a 
frequent guest at the British Embassy, where the Prince 
of Wales was fond of meeting him and De Galliffet. 
The old Marshal was a simple soul, and like a true 
soldier he never cared to talk of his military exploits.” 





The Rise of the Rothschilds 
CHARLES A, CONANT....PITTSBURG DISPATCH 

The recent arrangement of the representatives of the 
Rothschilds for the protection of the credit of the United 
States is not the first time that they have come to the 
rescue of governments in financial embarrassment. 
They are now the most powerful bankers in the world, 
and the different branches of the family in the various 
capitals of Europe cordially support each other without 
being bound in an absolute partnership. They have 
seen their great competitors in England go to the wall 
—Overend, Gurney & Co.—in the panic of 1866 and 
the Barings in 1890. So rapid has been the extension 
of their financial power that one of their enemies has 
written a book under the title, “The Rothschilds, the 
Financial Rulers of Nations,” in which he seeks to show 
that they have their emissaries in every cabinet, and 
have been able to manipulate the stock market for the 
extinction of their rivals. 

One of the early achievements of a member of the 
house, Nathan Mayer Rothschild, was a hasty trip from 
the field of Waterloo to London, where he arrived be- 
fore news of the battle had reached the Government or 
the bankers. He was on the staff of Wellington, and as 
soon as the battle was over rode at breakneck speed to 
Ostend, traversed the stormy channel at the risk of his 
life by a liberal use of gold, and was on the Stock Ex- 
change the next morning, with an air as calm and in- 
different as though battlefields played no part in his 
peaceful life as financier. The public knew only of the 
events of two days before Waterloo, when the Prussian 
Field-Marshal Blucher had been beaten by a detach- 
ment of the French army at Ligny. The gloomy air of 
Rothschild and the reports which were set in motion of 
the defeat of the Allies caused a sudden tumble in the 
prices of securities. The secret agents of the house 
seized the opportunity to make enormous purchases of 
the English consolidated stocks, and Rothschild realized 
millions when a few hours later the news of the great 
British victory reached London. 

It is not altogether by finesse, however, that the 
Rothschilds built up the strength of their house. The 
founder, Mayer Amschel ‘Rothschild, was the son of a 
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poor dealer in furniture and bric-a-brac at Frankfort, 
and was a banker there at the time of the Napoleonic 
invasion. The Elector of Hesse placed in his custody 
a sum of about 15,000,000 francs in coin ($3,000,000), 
which was transmitted in part to the son in London, the 
same Nathan Mayer whose hasty trip from Waterloo 
has just been described. General Marbot, in his me- 
moirs of Napoleon, tells of the vain efforts of the Em- 
peror to force the old man to surrender the money. A 
commission went to his establishment and minutely ex- 
amined the vault and the books. Menaces and intim- 
idations were in vain, however, in persuading Roths- 
child to divulge the whereabouts of the treasure, and 
the commission yndertook to play upon his religious 
scruples by demanding an oath. He refused to take it, 
and there was talk of putting him under arrest. Napo- 
leon did not quite care to venture such an act of violence. 
and an effort was then made to win the old man by the 
promise of gain. They proposed to him to give him 
half the treasure if he would deliver the other half to 
the French officials. They promised. him a receipt in 
full, accompanied by a certificate proving that he had 
yielded only to force, and that he was blameless for the 
seizure of the entire amount. “ But the probity of the 
Hebrew,” says Marbot, “led him to reject this propo- 
sition, and they left him alone in peace.” The Elector, 
having returned to power in 1814, the Frankfort banker 
returned to him exactly the deposit which had been 
intrusted to him. The terms of the deposit gave the 
Rothschilds the benefit of the interest earned by the 
money while in their custody, and was a large element 
in the formation of their fortune. 

Nathan Mayer Rothschild had been established in 
London as early as 1798, and married there in 1806 
the daughter of a rich Hebrew banker, Levi Barnet 
Cohen. During the war with Spain, Nathan Mayer 
was charged, in concert with his father, with transmit- 
ting to the Duke of Wellington in Spain the funds which 
the English Government desired to place there. He 
was reported to have gained in eight years by these 
operations 30,000,000 francs ($6,000,000)—a high pre- 
mium, which is explained by the risks and difficulty of 
transmitting specie on many occasions across France 
and through the lines of the hostile armies. Nathan 
Mayer was also employed in transmitting to the Con- 
tinental powers the immense subsidies which were 
allotted them by Great Britain. They amounted in a 
single year to £11,000,000 ($55,000,000). These re- 
mittances were generally made by means of exchange 
operations, and the Rothschilds knew so well how to 
balance them against loans made by the Continental 
powers and ordinary commercial exchanges, that dur- 
ing the entire period exchange upon the Continental capi- 
tals was nearly always favorable to England. Nathan 
Mayer took advantage of the many fluctuations on the 
Stock Exchange to swell his fortune, and it is claimed 
that within five years he turned over his capital twenty- 
five hundred times. 

After the abdication of Napoleon and the general 
peace Nathan Mayer had charge of the issue through 
the London market of large loans on account of the 
Kingdom of Prussia, the Russian Empire, the Empire 
of Austria-Hungary, the Kingdom of Naples, the Empire 
of Brazil and the Kingdom of Belgium. In the mean- 
time other branches of the house were acquiring a simi- 
lar position in the Continental capitals. One of the 
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brothers, Anselm Mayer, continued the business at 
Frankfort. Another, Solomon, established himself at 
Vienna, where he quickly attained a pre-eminent posi- 
tion over the other banking-houses and strengthened his 
hold by the negotiation of public loans. A fourth 
brother, Carl, established himself at Naples, where for 
forty years he conducted the financial operations of the 
governments of the Italian Peninsula. But the most 
important establishment was that founded by James 
Rothschild, at Paris, after the close of the Napoleonic 
era. He was charged with paying to the allied powers 
the war indemnities due from France, and as his power 
grew he acquired a practical monopoly over the issue 
of French securities. ‘ 

These five branches of the original banking-house, al- 
though formally distinct from each other, acted in con- 
cert, and one seldom undertook an important transaction 
without consultation with the others. The establish- 
ment at Naples was abandoned after 1860, but a son- 
in-law of the Rothschilds named Lambert established a 
bank at Brussels. The New York branch is under the 
direction of the Belmonts, and the original Belmont was 
a German Hebrew named Schoenberg, who on reach- 
ing the United States gave a Norman form to his name. 
Prof. Claudio Jannet, of the Catholic Institute of Paris, 
from whose brilliant book, Le Capital, La Speculation, 
et La Finance au Dix-Neuviéme Siécle, many of these 
facts are derived, sums up the present attitude of the 
Rothschilds in the financial world as follows: 

‘“‘ The financial power of the Rothschilds has recently 
been combined with a political power which, though 
not publicly proclaimed, is none the less effective. Na- 
than Mayer understood the interest which he had in 
keeping always informed in advance of his competitors 
and even of cabinets, regarding financial and political 
events which might have an influence upon his specu- 
lations. He organized a complete courier service, even 
to the extent of stations for carrier-pigeons. It is thus, 
it is said, that he apprised Lord Aberdeen, the chief of 
the English Cabinet, of the first news of the revolution 
of July. He maintained emissaries in every cabinet. 
The Chevalier de Gentz, the keen, unscrupulous but al- 
ways essential assistant of Metternich, was at Vienna 
the friend of Solomon Rothschild, and one may easily 
comprehend what this familiarity might be worth to him. 
Anselm Mayer, who succeeded his father, the old Am- 
schel, at Frankfort, had a clientele of all the reigning 
or expectant German princes; the list of the loans he 
made is the explanation of his omnipotence in Germany. 
Governments have, indeed, countenanced this situation. 
At the same time that the Emperor Francis the Second 
created the five brothers Barons of the Holy Roman 
Empire, he named James Rothschild his Consul-Gen- 
eral at Paris, and conferred the same function on Nathan 
Mayer. ‘The son of the last was created a baronet. 

“In consenting to take charge of a loan for King 
Ferdinand the First at Naples, the Rothschilds required 
that he choose for Minister of Finance the Chevalier 
Medici, who was their creature. In France, if one can 
believe Mr. John Reeves, the Rothschilds were all 
powerful under the government of July in matters con- 
cerning foreign policy. ‘They occupied the position of 
arbiters of Europe, and brought about in 1840 the fall 
of M. Thiers, whose quarrelsome policy threatened the 
existing peace. It was they who, in 1871, dictated to 


M. Thiers the conditions of the loan for the national 
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ransom, and they have been accused of having in 1882 
compelled the unjust and disastrous bankruptcy of the 
Union Générale. Sir Lionel de Rothschild, who suc- 
ceeded to the London banking-house on the death of 
Nathan Mayer, in 1836, was elected a member of the 
Commons by the city, and was the occasion in 1843 
of the voting of a bill by which he was admitted to 
Parliament on taking the oath of the Old Testament. 
His son Nathaniel, the fourth of the name, was elevated 
to the peerage in 1886. Sir Lionel, solidly supported 
by his immense capital and taking account of the preju- 
dices of public opinion, renounced the manipulations 
of the market and the profits on margins familiar to his 
father. He occupied himself almost exclusively with 
the issue of public loans. He was the accredited agent 
of the Russian Government at London. He placed 
during his career 160,000,000 pounds sterling ($800,- 
000,000) of time loans—that is, for which he personally 
guaranteed the payment on a definite date, except as he 
divided the transactions with branches of the family.” 





Dr. McCosh’s Theological Doubts 

THE THEORY OF EVIL....THE OUTLOOK 
Stories are still being told of the late President Mc- 
Cosh. One of them runs to the effect that the doctor 
had been discussing before the senior class Leibnitz’s 
theory of evil, and one of the students inquired, “ Well, 
doctor, why was evil introduced into the world, any- 
way?” The doctor had a habit, when he was puzzled, 
of chewing his thumb-knuckle, and as the argument was 
leading up to this, he had gnawed viciously. When the 
question came out, however, he threw up both his hands 
and cried: “ Ah, ye have asked the hardest question in 
pheelosophy! Sukkrates tried to answer it and failed ; 
Plato tried it, and he failed too! Kahnt attempted it, 
and made bod work of it; Leibnitz tried it, and begged 
the whole question, as I have been tellin’ ye; and ”— 
here he renewed his chewing—“I confess—I confess, I 

do-n-’t know just what to make of it meself! ” 





Genius of Sarah Bernhardt 
KATHARINE DE FOREST...... HARPER'S BAZAR 

Nobody in Paris seems to excite more perennial inter- 
est among Americans—and indeed among people of all 
nations, for that matter—than Sarah Bernhardt. I am 
always asked about her—who she really is, where she 
came from, what among the thousand and one stories 
that are current about her are true and what are not. 
Lately I’ve been amusing myself with finding out what 
I did know about her; with getting together the facts in 
Sarah’s life that are known to the world and absolutely 
verified, and I give them here. 

In the first place, nobody, so far as I can find out, 
seems to know Sarah Bernhardt’s exact age, unless it is 
M. Francisque Sarcey, and he won’t tell it. He says 
Sarah has a perfect right to have whatever age she wants, 
which is the point of view of most Frenchmen about all 
women. “A woman has the age of her heart, and her 
heart has no age,” and “a woman has the age that she 
looks,” are their mottoes. Sarah looks forty, and is 
given all ages from fifty-two to seventy. I should think 
she must be fifty-five or thereabouts. Here is the first 
appearance of her family in Paris: 

One summer evening many years ago two young girls, 
one fifteen, the other a little less, were sitting on two 
chairs in the garden of the Palais Royal, when the wo- 
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man in charge came up and demanded the sou which 
each occupant of a chair is required to pay. ‘The two 
giris looked into her face and burst out laughing. They 
were neither of them worth a sou. The woman called 
the guardian of the garden, then a policeman, and on 
investigation it was discovered that they were Dutch, 
from Amsterdam, and had runaway from home. Itwas 
in the old days of the diligence, and to give an appear- 
ance of regularity to their escapade, they had taken with 
them a trunk stuffed with logs of wood, and this, strapped 
on to the back of the mail coach, had disarmed any sus- 
picion on the part of the driver. They had gone to a 
hotel in Paris, and gay almost in the measure that they 
were penniless, were ‘‘ taking in the town,” so far as its 
out-of-door pleasures were concerned. Two months 
later the younger of these girls, fourteen years old, gave 
birth to the first of her eleven children, one of whom was 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

Of Sarah’s father but little seems to be known except 
that he died young and was a Catholic, while his wife 
was a Jew. It wasat his request that Sarah was baptized, 
and sent, for her education, to the Convent of Grand- 
champ at Versailles. Of her convent life all sorts of 
stories are told, among them that she used to play the 
tragedy queen, with bolsters to represent imaginary 
heroes, whom she invariably stabbed, thereby frighten- 
ing her companions half out of their wits ; but the only 
thing about her sojourn in the cloister that is absolutely 
certain is that she was considered a naughty little girl, 
and was four times expelled and four times taken back. 

Her next step was to try for admission to the Conser- 
vatoire. She had selected for her trial recitation the 
Two Pigeons of La Fontaine, and no sooner had 
the thin, pale child, with strange green eyes of marvel- 
lous depth and limpidity, recited in her wonderful voice 
the first two lines, 


“‘ Deux pigeons s’aimaient d’amour tendre, 
L’un deux s’ennuyant au logis,” 


than Auber, who was then at the head of the Con- 
servatoire, called her to him. 

“ My child, you are a Jew, are you not?” he said. 

“ Yes, monsieur, by birth; but I’ve been baptized,” 
she answered, looking fearlessly into his face. 

“Tt were a pity that such a nice child should not 
be,” he answered her. ‘“ You shall be received into the 
Conservatoire.” And so the little Sarah began her stud- 
ies for the stage, and finally came out with a prize, and 
entered the Comédie Frangaise. 

The only thing that was noticeable about her début 
was the fantastic way in which she had caused the 
spelling of her name to be changed on the play-bills 
from Cernard to Bernhardt. She played insignificant 
parts to begin with, in which she attracted but little 
notice, and she finally left and went to the Gymnase. 
To be received into the Comédie Frangaise as a “ pen- 
sionnaire ” does not mean that one cannot accept an 
engagement elsewhere, you know. It is like taking the 
white veil, and it is only after an actress has been 
elected “ sociétaire” that she has really renounced all 
the pomps and vanities of the world of players outside 
of the “maison mére,” and cannot leave except with 
its permission. No special success was scored by Sarah 
at the Gymnase, and, true to her bohemian instincts, 
one fine day she ran away. Nobody could imagine 
what had become of her. She had gone to Algiers; 
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she had committed suicide. And finally she turned up 
on the banks of the Mascanares, calmly eating oranges. 
When she came back it was to play as a sort of fairy 
princess at the Porte St. Martin, and it wasn’t until 
1867, when she went to the Odéon, that she really 
began to rise above the level of other actresses. She 
played a little réle in Athalie, and the young Levite 
in a long linen robe who recited a poem in the second 
act was noticed for the first time, and people began 
to rave over her wonderful diction and “ golden voice.” 
She stayed five years at the Odéon, playing with suc- 
cess in Coppée’s Passant, and in Ruy Blas, but with- 
out being in the least considered a genius; but the 
marvellous intonations of her voice always lifted her 
at once out of the commonplace. 

Finally she went back to the Comédie Frangaise, but 
not even then to take the world by storm at first. Sarah 
by that time was known as an “eccentrique,” and was the 
heroine of all sorts of boulevard stories. She had had a 
coffin placed in her salon—nobody knew exactly what 
for—and every possible curious and bizarre thing that it 
could please a bohemian lined with a princess to do she 
had done, so that there were two currents of opinion 
about her, one hostile, and unfortunately she made her 
début in a piece, that I have never heard, called Mlle. 
de Belle-Isle, which showed her “ voix d’or” to the worst 
possible advantage. There are certain notes in it which 
are now and always have been hard, and almost her 
entire réle was written in a sort of tiresome screech, 
which was anything but sympathetic. The hostile cur- 
rent against her was by no means disarmed, but it was 
in Feuillet’s Sphinx, with Croisette, that Sarah Bern- 
hardt first rose to the level of a genius. Paris went 
wild over her. _ 

The rest of Sarah’s life is pretty well known. Most 
Americans will remember how one fine day Sarah Bern- 
hardt announced to the director of the Francaise that 
she was going to leave, and when asked her reasons 
answered, ‘ Because it pleases me to do so.” She was 
“sat upon” by a judiciary council of the theatre, was 
made a lawsuit out of, and was fined $20,000, which 
she paid without making the slightest effort to defend 
herself, only too happy to get her liberty once more. 
Perhaps there is something about the monotonous life 
of the Frangaise that the unsettled artistic temperament 
cannot bear. At any rate, Rachel ran away, Agar left 
it, Sarah Bernhardt threw it over, and now Coquelin has 
done the same thing. Sarah longed for the world, and 
she got it. She recited poetry as the nightingale sings, 
as the wind sighs, as water murmurs, as Lamartine 
wrote it. Théodore de Banville said: ‘For years she 
held one country after another enchained by her mar- 
vellous voice and wonderful genius.” There is nothing 
Sarah Bernhardt cannot do. When she wanted to paint, 
she painted. And when the fancy took her to become 
a sculptor, she was no less successful in modeling. She 
has the tastes of a princess, and always lives in the most 
wonderful interiors, filled with priceless treasures of art. 
She makes fortune after fortune, and spends them almost 
as rapidly. It has pleased her now to have her own 
theatre, and to remodel it with all the best features of 
all the other theatres she has seen in her journeyings 
round the world. And in everything she is still the 
marvellous woman of whom the child in the convent 
gave promise, who wields a sceptre over every one she 
cares to influence with her strange power. 
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JESSOP BLYTHE: THE OUTCAST OF THE ROPERY 


By Jos—EpH HaTToNn 





A selected reading from The Banishment of Jessop Blythe. 
By Joseph Hatton, author of By Order of the Czar. Lewis Tre- 
garron, mentioned in the reading, is a boy ten years of age, adopted 
by Blythe two years before. (Published by J. B. Lippincott Co. ) 


They were a company of English ropemakers. For 
two hundred years they and their ancestors had been 
tenants under the Dukes of Devonshire. In this current 
year of grace the toilers occupy the building in which 
their forefathers worked, and on the same easy terms. 
They pay no rent, nor ever did. Yet they possess the 
most wonderful house of labor in the world. [t is the 
entrance to what is known to topography as the Devil’s 
Hole; but if ever building gave special evidence of the 
Divine hand it is to be seen in the great cavern of the 
High Peak of Devonshire. It has a dome and a nave 
that dwarf St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s. 

The ropers’ drum and wheels and flying yarn make a 
music of theirown. It is as ifthemen and women gave 
tunes to the cordage which they spin. The strings of 
the industrial harp are many and various. Once ina 
way a woman’s voice rises above the buzz of the rotating 
yarn, and the chorus breaks the monotony of the daily 
toil. This is generally a jubilate in which the younger 
voices fling out the refrain with open throats—* Happy 
land! happy land. Whate’er my fate in life may be, 
still again, still again, my heart shall cling to thee!” 

And this was their happy land, this Cave of the Peak 
on the outskirts of the picturesque village of Castleton. 
It may be said without hyperbole that this house of 
toil is frescoed by the Almighty. For countless ages His 
journeyman Time had been at work decorating the mas- 
sive walls and dome. ‘Thousands of years before the 
arts of Greece and Rome, centuries anterior to the rise 
of civilization in Central Africa, when Egyptian archi- 
tecture was only a suggestion in its palm-trees, and the 
artist had not yet been born to translate its lotus flower 
into decorative design, this factory in the peak was 
graven, painted, carved, stenciled, inlaid, embossed and 
otherwise beautified by the tireless Master, who still adds 
daily touches to the grays and greens, the blues and 
yellows and neutral tints that make up the general tone 
of the massive limestone that was ancient when Noah 
was a boy. 

In this temple that dominates the Cavern of the Peak, 
the ropemakers of Cavedale, men and women, girls and 
boys, work and live together as a model Socialistic com- 
munity, but without the noisy “réclame” of a cheap 
democracy. They fulfill their daily duties quietly and 
in peace under the unwritten laws of a united family. 
The Throne is their ground landlord, and ever since 
there were Dukes of Devonshire, and in the old times 
before them, the Cavendishes have been the leasehold- 
ers. These ropemakers of Cavedale, in the parish of 
Castleton, have seven masters. When one dies or is 
thrown out (an exceptional incident, which forms one of 
the chief motives of this present history), the eldest son 
of the family takes his place. If there is no son, then 
the oldest workman of the dead master succeeds. ‘There 
are to this day some two or threescore persons employed 
under these seven families. Five of the masters belong 
to one family; two to another. It is a very close 


borough, and picturesque as it is close. Strangers who 
have observed in books of travel pictures of the High 
Peak Cavern are inclined to wonder what the weird 
gallows-like uprights and posts are, with flying ropes and 
hanging weights, with suggestions of vast wheels be- 
yond and curious figures standing out against the dark- 
ness. ‘This is the ropery. Each master has his walk. 
Seven ropewalks traverse this stupendous excavation, 
which is the hallway of the so-called Devil’s Hole, with 
its headings and subways, its halls of Eblis and its drip- 
ping walls, its underground rivers, and its other mysteries 
beyond. These are things that do not concern the 
ropers much. 

Less than half a century ago, the ropers not only 
worked here, but they lived in the factory, built them- 
selves huts, and one, more enterprising than the rest and 
of a wider ambition, erected a stable. In those days 
the cavern presented a more curious appearance than it 
does now, although there is still a small building on one 
side of the ropery, which is used as an office by the 
guide who introduces visitors to the wonders of the 
ultimate cavern, and for whose behests a pathway has 
been railed off from the manufactory. 

Mr. Ruskin probably never saw this high peak house 
of labor. Otherwise the world would have heard some- 
thing of it, since the recluse of the lakes loves hand- 
made things, and delights in the primitive, the lowly, 
and the natural. The ropers of the peak, who pay no 
rent and work in a factory made by God, spin and 
weave in the old Egyptian way. Their ropes and 
twines, their halters and clotheslines, their whipcord and 
cables are all made by hand. Their factory has no 
doors. It is open tosun and shadow, to summer winds 
and winter blasts, and the ropers work there right 
through the year. It is a sheltered site. You arrive at 
it through a valley which is made musical by the brook 
that is born in the cavern, and which now and then be- 
comes a torrent, angry, yellow, opaque, terrible. 

At these times you know that the mighty cavern is in 
possession of the waters that are beneath the earth, that 
no living thing exists from end to end, though the tor- 
rent finds an exit that makes no claim upon God’s 
factory, which remains calm and still, except for the 
whirr of the ropers’ wheels or the chatter of men and 
women at their work. Not that, talk loud as they may, 
their voices make much sound. What would, in a 
smaller space, or one confined with doors, be a great 
din, is as nothing to this mighty factory, which from the 
furthest end appears to be lighted by a heaven-made 
window always clear and pure. 

As the floor dips at its further end, the central open- 
ing is somewhat dwarfed, and has the remarkable effect 
of a mighty window which, as you approach it, opens 
out, and finally gives upon the footpath in Cavedale, 
whence you see the great limestone front rising up 
sheer to the sky, with lichens and stray flowers upon 
its wrinkled face, and here and there a wild bird sweep- 
ing athwart the iron-gray rock and disappearing into 
the heavens above. 

It was at this untaxed factory that Jessop Blythe 
was haled before his peers to suffer the penalty of the 








drone. For masters and men, labor and obedience 
was the legacy of God’s factory. In the most demo- 
cratic of socialistic communities labor is a condition of 
existence. When the ideal commonwealth is started, 
there will be much more casting out of the lazy and 
dissolute than is dreamed of by the open mouthed idlers 
who drink in the sophistries of long-haired and long- 
headed agitators in London, Chicago, and Paris. 

Jessop Blythe had worked:-in the community since 
boyhood. Always a truant and a laggard, he had over 
and over again broken the unwritten Jaws of the masters 
of Cavedale. Latterly he had taken to drink, and he 
was untrue to the best interests of his fellows. He had 
undersold them in the markets. He had reviled their 
occupation. He worked only by fits and starts, and 
had generally drifted to the bad. The masters were 
loth to move against him ; but at last their patience was 
exhausted, and discipline demanded that he should be 
cast out from the hive. 

Fortunately for Jessop, he had a hard-working mother. 
She had succeeded to the business of her husband, who 
was a lapidary. Zodack Bradford was her foreman. 
Zodack was what Derbyshire people call “a character.” 
Everybody is “a character” in the Peak country who 
is not of the common and regular pattern of humanity. 
Zodack in his way was a man of phrases. He shot his 
controversial opponents down with a queer saying or a 
rough epigram. He was also the cleverest lapidary in 
all the county. Old Blythe had put his son Jessop to 
the ropemaking. ‘The lad did not frame well for the 
cutting, engraving, or polishing of stones. He was a 
dull-mettled lad, and there was an opening in the rope- 
walk, which in due course led to Jessop taking a master’s 
place in lieu of the ordinary succession. 

On becoming one of the seven masters, Jessop Blythe 
had married a Tideswell girl, and from the day when he 
stood at the altar and swore to love and cherish her he 
had taken to drink with a regularity and persistence that, 
devoted to his proper calling, would have led to pros- 
perity. Jessop had always been fond of a glass and a bit 
of company. He was popular at the alehouse and the 
delight of the Saturday night smoke-rooms, because he 
could sing a good song, and was “ as sweet a whistler as 
ever cocked a lip,” to quote the verdict of Castleton, 
and the old town was fastidious in music. 

When Jessop Blythe was haled before his fellows he 
had just been made a father. The newcomer was a 
girl. He had insisted upon drinking her health with his 
midday meal. Any reason for a drink was a good 
reason with Jessop. Zodack Bradford said the youngest 
master roper had in one short year become the oldest 
waster and vagabond of the lot. Not that Zodack 
intended to imply that the ropemakers individually or 
collectively were vagabonds. Zodack was a just man, 
and knew that the ropers were a law-abiding, sober, 
honest community; though once in six months every 
master made a point of “ going ona spree,” but he com- 
bined business with pleasure. Once in six months each 
roper went forth into the world to sell his goods. There 
were no middlemen connected with this cordage factory. 
Each master was his own commercial traveller. Going 
upon the road twice a year, each man, as a rule, made 
it a point of honor to enjoy himself; and it is believed 
by many that to get drunk once in a way is very enjoy- 
able, if not, indeed, a very healthy and wholesome thing. 
But the ropemakers would not allow this belief to break 
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down the discipline of the management. Therefore, 
Jessop Blythe had increased the disadvantages under 
which he labored asa recalcitrant by being more or less 
inebriate when, in the middle of teatime, the men and 
masters assembled to maintain the validity of their un- 
written laws and regulations. 

William Woodruffe, whom Castleton irreverently and 
inconsequentialiy called “ Dilly Nipper,” was the mouth- 
piece of the community of God’s Factory; and when 
Tregarron saw the men gather together, the women and 
boys leave the place, and Senior Master Woodruffe call 
upon Jessop Blythe to stand forward, he knew that his 
patron was going to have a bad time. So the lad hid 
himself behind one of the big drums, with its wreaths of 
twine, but presently sidled up to Jessop and touched 
his hand. Jessop looked down upon him and patted his 
head, as he might have patted a favorite dog, and Tre- 
garron rubbed his head against his knees. A strange, 
curious, picturesque-looking little chap this waif of a 
busy world. Great, dark eyes, long, black hair, a thin, 
wistful face, long arms, thin legs, dressed in a whitey- 
brown smock-frock, with a bit of yellow ribbon round 
his neck for a handkerchief, he looked like a Spanish 
gypsy or an Italian beggar lad, such as you may see lying 
on the steps of St. Mark’s, in Venice, handsome in his 
shabby attire, just the kind of mortal that an artist would 
select for study, but with the something dark and un- 
canny in his aspect that common people, as a rule, would 
shut their doors against. 

“* Now, yo Tregarron, go away,” said the senior mas- 
ter, as severely as his gentle manner and voice would 
allow ; “yo can come back th’ minute half-hour’s up.” 

The senior master stood by one of the great twine 
drums, and the other masters were gathered round with 
the men, an earnest-looking lot of fellows, some of them 
lithe and strong, others old and bent. 

Tregarron looked up wistfully at Jessop, who in 
response stroked the lad’s head, but looked away. 

“ Am I to go?” 

“ Aye, lad, do a’ mesters tell yo; they know what’s 
best.” 

Jessop spoke in a husky voice. There was something 
tender in his manner that seemed for a moment to trouble 
the senior master, who fidgeted with the twine that was 
wound round the great wheel. He was,a white-haired 
man, with a gray, straggling beard and calm, restful 
eyes. He had seen his grandchildren grow up about 
him men and women, most of them finding occupation 
in the ropery or at the adjacent lead mines until cheap 
foreign lead had killed the English market, but some dis- 
tant railway works had lately given employment to others, 
and the ropery and the little town of Castleton, hard by 
the cave, were looking wistfully into the future, when 
the locomotive should steam into the place. 

The lad went his way towards the mouth of the great 
cavernous workshop, looking back now and then, and at 
last, after standing for a moment like some fantastic 
figure of romance against the sky-window, disappeared 
as the senior master began to address the comrade who 
was to be deposed ; but not before Jessop Blythe, seeing 
that Tregarron had gone, flung back his head defiantly 
and said: ‘‘ Now, lads, what isit ? Out wi’ it! Doan’t 
to think I’m drunk! A chap isna made a fayther ivvery 
day, so I just had a sup to wet th’ bargain. Why, good 
Lord, how black yo all look! And what’s gotten yo, 
Billy Nipper? Cheer up, Billy . 
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“Jessop Blythe,” said the senior master, breaking in 
upon Jessop’s remarks, ‘“ we’re glad you’re sober.” 

‘It’s a lie; I’m drunk!” retorted Jessop, with a laugh. 

“ Drunk or sober,” said the master, without change 
of tone or manner, “it'll mek no difference to this 
meetin’. It is no pleasant job w’en gotten to do; but 
we're going to do it.” 

“ Ole reight, drive on, Billy,” said Jessop, with a grin 
that was intended to arouse a spirit of levity in the 
younger men, but it had no effect ; they had talked the 
business of the day over too seriously for that, and in a 
measure felt themselves engaged in an act of govern- 
ment. The six united masters were their representatives, 
their tribunes, to whose places and profit, to whose 
authority they would one day succeed, each going forth 
twice a year to sell their goods in the towns of Buxton, 
Derby, Nottingham, and Sheffield, and having the right 
on those occasions to go on the spree for a day or two 
just as Billy Nipper himself did twice a year. 

‘I will drive on, Jessop Blythe, and it'll be a drive 
as yo’re not likely to forget.” 

“ Then stir your stumps, Billy,” said Jessop, with a 
sneer. ‘I doan’t want to stand here ole day, and 
what’s more, I woan’t.” 

“The six masters and the men here assembled with 
sorrow have come to the conclusion that yo’re a 
hindrance to th’ work o’ th’ ropery, and a disgrace to 
community, and from this day forth, Jessop Blythe, we 
refuse to work wi’ yo, to eat wi’ yo, or to consort wi’ 
yo; it’s felt that it’s time we made an example o’ yo 
for benefit of th’ rest, and for maintainin’ th’ integrity 
of Duke’s ropery. And we hereby and hereon, accord- 
in’ to our unwrittin but inflexible laws, cast yo out 
from among us; yo are no longer master or man in 
this place, and no longer a comrade of any of us out of 
it; and that’s all there is to say.” 

*“ And so say we all!” shouted masters and men, 
speaking as with one voice. 

It was the first time within the memory of the oldest 
roper that any man had been cast out; but a precedent 
had been established by the second oldest roper, who 
remembered his grandfather telling of a case in his 
early days, and so deep an impression had the story 
made upon the second oldest roper that he had remem- 
bered some of the words of the formula of dismissal, 
more particularly that it was hereby and hereon, and 
according to our unwritten and inflexible law, that from 
henceforth we neither work with you, eat with you, nor 
consort with you, and these words were therefore intro- 
duced into the master’s brief judgment. 

Jessop Blythe pulled his frieze jacket about his 
shoulders and stood upright, facing his judges. He 
was a shock-headed, tall young man, loose of limb, 
with big hands, blue eyes, a large mouth, with the 
flabby kind of lips that love the bottle; but there was 
something interesting, not to say pathetic, in the appear- 
ance of the outcast roper, as he wiped his lips on his 
sleeves and stretched himself to his full length. 

“So,” he said, “that’s what it’s come to, mates? 
Well, I dur say yo’re reight. Zodack Bradford warned 
me, not long sin’, as my brother ropers would shunt me. 
Zodack’s a bit of a wit as yo know, and yo should 
have heard him empisise th’ word ‘ brothers’; but there, 
I doan’t want no bad blood ; I’n long been tired o’ this 
muck hole.” 

“Stop, Jessop Blythe,” said the master, “yo know 
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what this place means to us and our families; yo know 
that we doan’t blaspheme when we call it God’s Factory. 
Therefore, whatever yo’ve gotten to say, we'll not have 
th’ roof defamed that’s sheltered us and ours, and our 
fathers before us, and been a continual answer to our 
prayer of ‘Give us this day our daily bread.’” 

“ No offence, Billy,” said Jessop, with a smile; “I’d 
rayther parted wi’ yo all over a social glass, but I dur 
say yo’re reight. I doan’t think I was ivver made for 
mouldering in a ropery, or runnin’ into useless seed in a 
one-eyed village like Castleton. I’ve often longed to 
be out and away over yonder hills as is always a hedging 
a chap in, and seemin’ to brag that you canna get 
out; and now I’ll show ’em. My wife and me’s nivver 
gotten on well, and I leave her i’ good hands wi’ my 
mother and Zodack Bradford; and she'll have the 
youngster as is born to-day to be a soart o’ comfort to 
her, so that’s all reight and reg’lar; and what isn’t reight 
and reg’lar I'll make reight and reg’lar.” 

As Jessop spoke he seemed to be mastering himself. 
His legs stiffened ; his lips were now and then pressed 
firmly together ; he stretched out his arms and flung his 
head back ; he was a sober man. 

“Whatever we can do for yo irrespective of the 
judgment we’n had to pass, and yo must remember, 
Jessop Blythe, that we’ve all tried to reform yo; and it 
seems Zodack Bradford had warned yo P 

“ That’s ole reight,” said Jessop, cutting short the 
master’s apologetic speech, which had excited a stir of 
satisfaction among the men, who hated to see Jessop take 
the business in so calm and friendly a spirit. It un- 
manned them. They would have liked him to bully 
the master and resist the decree; they wanted some- 
thing to lean their moral backs against; but here was 
Jessop making them feel small by his resignation. 

“T say again, that’s ole reight, dear owl Billy, and 
may this be last as it’s first performance o’ th’ kind, I 
fancy; but it was this as I wanted to say,” and he 
turned and looked round the factory, fixing his eyes on 
the bright blue entrance into which the sun was shining, 
and then, with a motion of his right arm in that direc- 
tion, he said, “ there’s yonder lad, Tregarron, as I’ve 
brought up this two-year sin he were eight, and a 
wanderer on face o’ the earth; keep him in the ropery.” 

“We will, lad,” said several voices; the first time 
any man had spoken except the master. 

Masters and men turned to their spokesman, who 
nodded his approval, and the answer came straight 
from every mouth: “ We will.” 

“ That’s all I’n gotten to say. Good-bye, lads.” 

Lying at Jessop’s feet was an old gray overcoat, thin 
with wear, bleached by many a sunrise that had seen 
him striding up Cavedale to work when he was in good 
fettle, and which, in the factory, he used as a cushion 
for his after-dinner siesta, when he would smoke and 
talk to the boys about foreign countries and men who 
made fortunes beyond the seas. Tregarron was wont 
to be his chief listener on these occasions, and he, too, 
would have dreams, as his master had, of going forth 
and coming home again, rich and famous. 

* T’ll tek t’owd coat wi’ me,” he said; and picking it 
up, he trailed it along as he stalked out toward the calm 
exit where the sky made a great blue window. The 
men watched him. Some of them thought he would 
turn and wave his hand by way of a sort of final fare- 
well. But he went straight away down the white road. 

















POPULAR SAYINGS DISSECTED: WHO SAID THEM* 


By A. WALLACE 





Nine Tailors Make a Man—This expression brings 
us to the consideration of the universal custom of the 
ringing of church-bells—a practice regarded as almost 
sacred in most minds as being one of the ceremonies 
attached to the Christian faith. Its origin, however, is 
a very superstitious one, and the ringing of bells was 
formerly practiced from a belief in their efficacy to 
drive away evil spirits. The “tailors” in the above 
phrase is a corruption of the word “tellers,” or strokes 
tolled at the end of a knell. Immediately on the death 
of a person a knell is tolled, the idea having originally 
been, as previously observed, to keep off hostile spirits 
from the now departing one. In some places the 
departure of an adult was announced by nine strokes in 
succession ; six were rung for a woman; three for a 
child. Hence, it came to be said by those listening for 
the announcement, “ Nine tellers make a man.” As 
this custom became less general, and the allusion less 
generally understood, there was an easy transition from 
the word “tellers” to the more familiar one “ tailors.” 
At the present day at Wimbleton it is still the custom to 
toll nine times for a man. 


To Take French Leave—When wars between Eng- 
land and France were of frequent occurrence, this piece 
of British swagger meant running away from our troops. 
“ The allusion,” says Dr. Brewer, “is to the French 
soldiers, who in their invasion take what they require 
without asking leave of the owners.” But this is 
scarcely a habit peculiar to French invaders, one would 
imagine. Probably French is in this phrase equivalent 
to “ frank,” “ free,” which would confer the meaning 
generally conveyed—viz., to assume permission. It 
may not be out of place to refer here to a curious error 
of expression that has crept into daily use. On a guest 
rising to take his departure, he frequently introduces his 
intention by the remark: “ I will now take my leave.” 
A Frenchman, however, in a similar situation will some- 
times raise a smile by really more logically and cor- 
rectly rendering the phrase: ‘I will take your leave” — 
that is, permission to go, which is emphatically the true 
signification of the phrase. 


Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—This has the general 
sense of adding to one thing or person merely by depriv- 
ing another thing or person, and should run, “ Robbing 
St. Peter to pay St. Paul.” In the year 1550, several 
estates belonging to Westminster Abbey, which is dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, were granted for the repair and sus- 
tenance of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


By Hook or by Crook—By the expression “to get a 
thing by hook or crook” is generally understood 
that attainment of one’s object by perseverance and the 
employment of means, permissible or illicit, or, as it is 
commonly put, “by fair or foul means.” Several.sugges- 
tions have been made as to the origin of this phrase. 
The following may be advanced as the more probable: 
In former times the poor of the manor were allowed to 
go out into the forest, within certain limitations, armed 
with a hook and a crook, wherewith to collect the dead 


* From Popular Sayings Dissected. By A. Wallace. Pub- 
lished by F. A. Stokes Co. 














or fallen branches and twigs. What they could not 
reach with a hook they might pull down with the crook. 
The metaphorical adaptation is easy: If you cannot 
reach your end (the branches) by one means (the 
hook), you must do it by another (the crook). 

A reference in point to this custom appears in the 
Records of Bodmin. Therein is a claim of concession 
from the prior, dated 1525, and reference is made to 
“a right with hook and crook to lop, crop and carry 
away fuel, etc., in the same wood.” Further, in direct 
support of the general interpretation of the phrase as 
“by fair or foul means,” it has been advanced that the 
“hook” refers to that used by thieves to abstract wares 
from shop windows, and the “crook” is the bishop’s 
crozier, an emblem of rectitude and uprightness. The 
following is also worthy of note, to be found in a MS. 
of the seventeenth century, Annales Hibernie, by 
Dudley Loftus: “1172. King Henry II. landed in 
Ireland this year, on St. Luke’s Eve, at a place in the 
Bay of Waterford beyond the fort of Duncannon, on 
Munster syde, at a place called Ye Crook over against 
ye Tower of Ye Hook, whence arose the proverbe to 
gayne a thing by Hook or by Crook; it being safe to 
gayne land in one of these places when the wind drives 
from the other.” 


To Set the Thames on Fire—The following has 
been suggested as the origin of the phrase: In York- 
shire, a sieve employed in sifting flour at a mill is called 
“‘temse,” and the combustion /as been known to ensue 
through the hard and rapid friction of the iron rim of 
the temse against the rim of the flour barrel,—a very 
unusual result, and only brought about by a great deal 
of work. Therefore, the expression as it now stands 
has come to mean effecting something unusual, as the out- 
come generally of hard work. Bread, it may be added, 
made of finely sifted flower used to be called temse-bread, 
much in the same way as the cloth known as tammy, 
used for ladies’ shoes, etc., derived its name from a 
corruption of “tamis,” or “ temse,” because originally 
used as a material in the construction of the temse or 
sieve. The fact, however, that the French and Turks 
also possess somewhat similar metaphorical expressions 
in connection with their leading rivers, the Seine and 
the Danube, may point to the origin of the phrase lying 
still closer to our door. The interpretation then in- 
volved, however, would be the performance of an im- 
possibility, whereas the former explanation is far more 
in harmony with the generally received meaning, that 
of “ doing something astonishing.” 


To Give One a Straight Tip—To supply one with 
accurate information or warning, probably springs from 
the idea of giving a tap straight from the shoulder. The 
school-boy’s “tip,” meaning a present, and the colle- 
giate’s “dibbs” (money) are due to that rash violation of 
classic ground which an every-day familiarity seems so 
frequently to induce amongst these embryo wits and 
philosophers. Both these words owe their origin to 
“ diobolon,” a Greek coin worth about threepence-half- 
penny of English money. ‘Tog or togs, for clothes, has 
been borrowed from toga, a cloak, in a similar way. 
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THE UNUSUAL, GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS, QUEER 





Chinese Superstitions 
CHESTER HOLCOMBE....THE REAL CHINAMAN (Dopp, MEAD) 

To any one desirous of studying the effect of super- 
stition upon the human mind, China probably affords a 
field as choice as any onearth. The entire mental fabric 
of the nation appears to be saturated with superstitious 
notions. ‘They play an important part in the daily life 
of every Chinese, control his plans, whether of business 
or pleasure, further or thwart his wishes, affect the value 
of his property, determine whom and when he shall 
marry, interfere with his relations to his children, some- 
times shorten his existence, and always regulate the 
time, place and manner of his burial. They pervade 
all classes from the highest to the lowest, influence 
every act in life, distort the reasoning faculties, and 
make mischief with logic. They are not merely potent 
in the domestic affairs of private individuals. Grave 
questions of State, affecting the prosperity if not the 
very existence of the empire, have in many an instance 
been decided by them. To a clear-headed foreigner 
resident in China and associating familiarly with the 
people, these superstitious notions give an impression 
as if the entire atmosphere were full of cobwebs, against 
which he is constantly rushing, sometimes to his amuse- 
ment and often to his annoyance. But to the Chinese 
they are no spiders’ threads, but unbreakable steel. 

In the category of superstitions are included none of 
the forms or features of the Chinese religions. They 
apparently have no connection with religious belief. 
Were not their influence upon Chinese life so active 
and decided, one would be inclined to say that they 
are to religion what fog is to water. But their power 
is universal, constant and positive where religion is 
often only negative. They lack the consistency and 
symmetrical outlines possessed by even a false religion. 
They are the vagaries of belief, the isolated, nondescript 
odds and ends of faith. They are like miscellaneous 
material left on hand after the completion of a system 
of supernatural religion, but practically more potent and 
influential than the system itself. A Chinese will watch 
complacently the destruction of a mud Buddha, but will 
refuse to set out on a journey until an astrologer has 
been consulted and named a luckyday. He will revile 
all the gods in the Taoist system, and refuse permission 
to a neighbor to build even a low chimney. 

There is one class of Chinese superstitions that has 
a topographical character. They relate to locality, and 
are grouped under the native term as “feng shui.” There 
fortunately is no English equivalent to this word, since, 
if we had the word, we should have the thing. It liter- 
ally means “wind and water,” and may be explained 
sufficiently for our purpose as follows: Each particular 
spot of ground in the empire has its own spiritual forces 
or influences. These are inherent in the spot, and are 
affected by any change in the contour or condition of 
it, and also by all changes in the circumstances of sur- 
rounding localities. Modify in any way or to any extent 
the environment of a particular plot of ground, and the 
geomantric forces of the plot are affected for better or 
worse, but generally, as observation shows, for worse. 
These spiritual influences—that is, this “feng shui ”— 
may be friendly to one person and hostile to another. 


Thus one Chinese may build a house or a place of busi- 
ness upon a particular spot of earth, and the “ feng shui” 
being favorable to him, prosperity will come to him and 
his; but if another Chinese should construct the same 
building for the same purpose, upon the same location, 
he would only meet with disaster, because the local in- 
fluences were hostile to him. His children would die, 
his business be ruined, and the curse of evil spirits would 
involve him in hopeless destruction. Upontheotherhand, 
if this second Chinese should construct a different style 
of building or the same building for another purpose, the 
local powers might be satisfied not to annoy him. It may 
be safe to open a meat market at some spot where the 
spirits of the locality will not allow dry-goods or hardware 
to be soldin peace. To take another illustration, Brown 
may bury his mother in a certain spot and the old lady will 
rest quietly, her spirit reposing undisturbed and undisturb- 
ing in the coffin. But suppose Smith, instead of Brown, 
were to bury his mother in the given spot. The old 
lady might distress and annoy him day and night. Or 
the mother of either may be quiet there for a while, when 
something done by Jones in the neighborhood arouses 
her ire, and her spirit comes forth and allows no one to 
rest until some action has been taken to quiet her soul 
and to restore the disturbed “ feng shui.” A few years 
since a number of high officials united in a petition to 
the throne, asking that a stop be put to mining coal and 
iron at a point forty miles distant from the imperial 
tombs, upon the plea that this mining would disturb the 
bones of the empress, who had recently been buried. 
A few years earlier the Viceroy at Foo Chow formally 
reported to the Emperor that permission ought not to 
be granted to certain foreigners to erect buildings upon 
the slope of a hill within the walls of the city. He 
based his objection upon the asserted fact that a great 
dragon rested underneath Foo Chow, and supported the 
foundations of the city; that at the spot named the 
veins and arteries of the dragon came near to the sur- 
face, and hence that the weight of the buildings, if con- 
structed, would impede his circulation. 

Tung Chih, the Emperor next preceding the present, 
died in January, 1875. He was not buried until the 
following October, as no place could be found in which 
his remains could be deposited without disturbing the 
“‘feng shui.” In order to preserve the balance of spir- 
itual influences, the present dynasty had provided two 
imperial cemeteries, one about one hundred miles east 
of Peking, and the other at the same distance to the 
west. Imperial remains are placed alternately in these 
abodes. of the dead. As Hsein Feng, the father of 
Tung Chih, had been buried in the eastern cemetery, 
the young man himself, according to rule, should have 
been laid to rest in the western. But the court astrolo- 
gers declared, as a result of their divinations, that no 
place could be found there where he might lie without 
injury to the State, and hence that he must be buried 
elsewhere. Months of investigation, repeated refer- 
ences to different boards and departments of the pub- 
lic service, and numerous commands from the new Em- 
peror followed, until after nine months of effort it was 
finally decided that he positively could not be interred 
in the western cemetery, where he belonged, but with 





certain precautionary and conciliatory measures he 
might be put under ground in the eastern. This was 
done as the lesser of two evils. ‘The whole empire had 
been stirred up over the question; it had been the vital 
question at numerous councils of State, and a large sum 
of money, estimated at $250,000, had been expended, 
all to determine at what spot the remains of a worthless 
and vicious man might be put out of sight. 

The irreverent person is found in China, as elsewhere, 
and there were those who asserted in tea-houses and 
other places of public assemblage that the difficulty was 
only the result of a combination—a sort of corner on 
eligible lots, formed by the astrologers. They did not 
too often have the opportunity of controlling the ques- 
tion of an imperial place of burial, and did not propose 
to decide the question in this case so long as there was 
any money to be gained by the creation of difficulties 
and obstructions. There is, however, no reason to be- 
lieve that such was the case. If a census of the coffins 
occupied but unburied within the limits of the empire of 
China to-day could be taken, the result would be start- 
ling. They are more commonly deposited in temples, 
but are to be found in private houses, workshops, and 
are often seen covered by mats in open fields. Lack 
of time for the elaborate funeral exercises, or of funds 
to meet the extravagant expenses dictated by custom, is 
in some instances the cause of delay, but in a vast 
majority of cases it is caused by trouble about the “feng 
shui.” Every family in the country has had its own ex- 
perience of this sort. The remains must rest, for religious 
reasons, as social custom requires, in the ancestral 
burying-grounds of the family. The fortune-tellers are 
invariably consulted upon this and other details of the 
last rites, and they point out that the spirits interpose 
certain objections. Then arises a fresh question: By 
what rearrangement of the ground, change in its con- 
tour, or readjustment of surroundings can these objec- 
tions be removed? In a majority of cases the trouble 
is easily adjusted, and by some absurdly trivial and in- 
consequential act, such as the planting of a tree at a 
particular spot in the cemetery, or perhaps the removal 
of a shrub or stone. But in many instances the spirits 
are obstinate, and the question remains unsolved for 
months and even years. In the mean time, he would 
be indeed a brave Chinese who would venture to ignore 
the “ feng shui” and bury his dead. 

Beyond a question, in the enormous class of profes- 
sional astrologers and diviners in China there are many 
rapacious frauds. There are quack doctors and disre- 
putable attorneys in the land. But these are exceptions, 
not therule. This “feng shui” delusion holds the entire 
Chinese nation in subjection, and the professors of the 
art of divination are, as a class, as sincerely its victims 
as are those who employ them to solve its tangled mys- 
teries in their own affairs. ‘To refer again to the burial 
of Tung Chih, a large number of the ablest officials of 
the empire made no effort to conceal their anxiety as to 
the effect of his being placed in the eastern cemetery. 
And when, in subsequent years, famine, flood, and other 
disasters came upon the nation, some of these were bold 
enough to point out in written memorials to the throne 
that these calamities came as a result of violated “ feng 
shui,” as punishments for the interment of the late Em- 
peror in a spot where he did not properly belong. 

A volume could be written composed entirely of illus- 
trations of the power which this “feng shui,” this topo- 
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graphical superstition, has upon the minds of the nation. 
It is recognized in the statutes of the empire. A Chinese 
may sue and recover damages at law against another 
for any action which can be shown to the satisfaction 
of the judge to have unfavorably affected the “feng shui” 
of his house or place of business. A chimney or a 
window overlooking his premises would at once be ac- 
cepted as a valid cause of action. And the number of 
lawsuits based upon complaiut is very considerable. 
The effect of such a system upon the lives of those 
who accept it can hardly be realized. That it must in- 
terfere with business, check enterprise, and hamper that 
individual freedom of action which is essential to healthy 
development—all this is evident. Butit goes far beyond 
this. It makes men by turns crazy fanatics and sense- 
less cowards. And no cowardice is so damaging and 
hopeless as that which fears intangible, unseen dangers— 
dangers which a man cannot struggle against, and from 
which he cannot run. It can easily be imagined that 
such a system, with its innumerable ramifications an 
varieties of application, might absolutely block the 
wheels of organized social and business life, and bring 
all things to a standstill. Perhaps it would were not the 
Chinese remarkable for their capacity of adjustment. 





Old-Time Marriage Customs 
In NEW ENGLAND....AMERICAN FOLK LORE JOURNAL 

Marriage celebrations and marriage customs followed 
in the New World many of the customs of the Old 
World. Sack-posset, the drink of Shakespeare’s time, a 
rich, thick concoction of boiled ale, eggs and spices, 
was drunk at New England weddings, as we learn from 
the pages of Judge Sewall’s diary ; but it did not furnish 
a very gay wassail, for the Puritan posset-drinking was 
preceded and followed by the singing of a psalm —and 
such a psalm! a tedious, drawling performance. 

The bride and groom and bridal party walked in a 
little procession to the meeting-house on the Sabbath 
following the marriage. We read in the Sewall diary of 
a Sewall bride thus “coming out,” or “ walking-out 
bride,” as it was called in Newburyport. Cotton Mather 
thought it expedient to thus make public with due dig- 
nity the marriage. In some communities the attention 
of the interested public was further drawn to the newly- 
married couple in what seems to us a very comic fashion. 
On the Sabbath following the wedding the gaily dressed 
bride and groom occupied a prominent seat in the gal- 
lery of the meeting-house, and in the middle of the 
sermon they rose and slowly turned around to display 
complacently on every side their wedding finery. In 
Larned’s History of Windham County, Conn., we 
read a description of such a scene in Brooklyn, Conn. 
Further attention was paid to the bride by allowing her 
to choose the text for the sermon preached on the first 
Sunday of the coming-out of the newly-married couple. 
Much ingenuity was exercised in finding appropriate 
and unusual Bible texts for these wedding sermons. 
The instances are well-known of the marriage of Parson 
Smith’s two daughters, one of whom selected the text, 
“ Mary hath chosen that good part”; while the daugh- 
ter Abby, who married John Adams, decided upon the 
text, “John came neither eating bread nor drinking 
wine, and ye say he hath a devil.” This latter ingenious 
and curious choice has given rise to an incorrect notion 
that the marriage of Abigail Smith with John Adams 
was distasteful to her father and her family. 
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TREASURE-TROVE: 





REVIVING OLD FAVORITES 





My Mother........eeeees Jane Taylor........eeeeee Poems 
Who fed me from her gentle breast, 
And hushed me in her arms to rest, 
And on my cheek sweet kisses prest ? 

My mother. 


When sleep forsook my open eye, 

Who was it sung sweet lullaby, 

And rocked me that I should not cry ? 
My mother. 


Who sat and watched my infant head, 

When sleeping in my cradle bed, 

And tears of sweet affection shed ? 
My mother. 


When pain and sickness made me cry, 

Who gazed upon my heavy eye, 

And wept for fear that I should die? 
My mother. 


Who ran to help me when I fell, 

And would some pretty story tell, 

Or kiss the part to make it well? - 
My mother. 


Who taught my infant lips to pray, 

To love God’s holy word and day, 

And walk in wisdom’s pleasant way ? 
My mother. 


And can I ever cease to be 

Affectionate and kind to thee, 

Who wast so very kind to me? 
My mother. 


Oh, no! the thought I cannot bear, 
And, if God please my life to spare, 
I hope I shall reward thy care, 

My mother. 


When thou art feeble, old, and gray, 

My healthy arm shall be thy stay, 

And I will soothe thy pains away, 
My mother. 


And when I see thee hang thy head, 

’Twill be my turn to watch thy bed, 

And tears of sweet affection shed, 
My mother. 


Little Breeches...... John Hay...... Poems 
(A Pike County View of Special Providence.) 
I don’t go much on religion. 
I never ain’t had no show; 
But I’ve got a middlin’ tight grip, Sir, 
On the handful o’ things I know. 
I don’t pan out on the prophets 
And free-will, and that sort of thing— 
But I b’lieve in God and the angels, 
Ever since one night last spring. 


I come into town with some turnips, 
And my little Gabe came along— 
No four-year-old in the country 
Could beat him for pretty and strong. 
Pert and chippy and sassy, 
Always ready to swear and fight— 
And I’d larnt him to chaw tobacker, 
Jest to keep his milk teeth white. 


The snow came down like a blanket 
As I passed by Taggart’s store ; 

I went in for a jug of molasses 
And left the team at the door. 


They scared at something and started—- 
I heard one little squall, 

And hell-to-split over the prairie 
Went team, Little Breeches and all. 


Hell-to-split over the prairie ! 
I was almost froze with skeer ; 
But we roused up some torches, 
And sarched for ’em far and near. 
At last we struck horses and wagon, 
Snowed under a soft white mound, 
Upsot, dead beat—but of little Gabe 
No hide nor hair was found. 


And here all hope soured on me 
Of my fellow-critters’ aid— 
I jest flopped down on my marrow-bones, 
Crotch-deep in the snow and prayed. 
* * * * * * 


By this the torches was played out, 
And me and Isrul Parr 

Went off for some wood to a sheepfold 
That he said was somewhar thar. 


We found it at last, and a little shed 
Where they shut up the lambs at night. 

We looked in and seen them huddled thar, 
So warm and sleepy and white. 

An« thar sot Little Breeches and chirped, 
As peart as ever you see, 

** | want a chaw of tobacker, 

And that’s wat’s the matter of me.” 


How did he git thar? Angels! 


He could never have walked in that storm; 


They jest scooped down and toted him 
To whar it was safe and warm. 

And I think that savin’ a little child, 
And bringin’ him to his own, 

Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafin’ around the Throne. 


The Charge of the Light Brigade....Alfred Tennysor:....Poems 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward ! 

All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred ! 


Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred ; 
For up came an order which 
Some one had blunder’d. 
‘* Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
Take the guns,” Nolan said ; 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


‘* Forward, the Light Brigade ! ” 
No man was there dismay’d, 
Not though the soldier knew 

Some one had blunder’d: 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die; 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder’d ; 


Storm’d at with shot and sheli, 
Boldly they rode, and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell, 

Rode the six hundred. 


Flash’d all their sabres bare, 
Flash’d all at once in air, 
Sabring the gunners there : 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wonder’d ; 
Plunged in the battery smoke, 
With many a desperate stroke 
The Russian line they broke; 
Then they rode back, but not— 

Not the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them, 

Volley’d and thunder’d; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
Those that have fought so well 
Came from the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 


When can their glory fade? 

Oh, the wild charge they made! 
All the world wonder’d. 

Honor the charge they made! 

Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred ! 


Revelry in India. .Bartholomew Dowling..Famous Single Poems (Holt) 
We meet ’neath the sounding rafter, 
And the walls around are bare; 
As they echo the peals of laughter 
It seems that the dead are there: 
But stand to your glasses steady, 
We drink to our comrades’ eyes ; 
Quaff a cup to the dead already— 
And hurrah for the next that dies? 


Not here are the goblets flowing, 
Not here is the vintage sweet; 
’Tis cold, as our hearts are growing, 
And dark as the doom we meet. 
But stand to your glasses steady, 

And soon shall our pulses rise ; 
A cup to the dead already— 
Hurrah for the next that dies ! 


Not a sigh for the lot that darkles, 
Not a tear for the friends that sink; 
We'll fall, ’midst the wine-cup’s sparkles, 
As mute as the wine we drink. 
So stand to your glasses steady, 
’Tis in this that our respite lies ; 
One cup to the dead already— 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 


Time was when we frowned at others, 
We thought we were wiser then ; 

Ha! ha! let those think of their mothers 
Who hope to see them again. 

No! stand to your glasses steady, 
The thoughtless are here the wise ; 

A cup to the dead already— 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 


There’s many a hand that’s shaking, 
There’s many a cheek that’s sunk; 

But soon, though our hearts are breaking, 

They’ll burn with the wine we’ve drunk. 
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So stand to your glasses steady, 
Tis here the revival lies ! 

A cup to the dead already— 

Hurrah for the next that dies! 


There’s a mist on the glass congealing, 
’Tis the hurricane’s fiery breath ; 
And thus does the warmth of feeling 
Turn ice in the grasp of death. 
Ho! stand to your glasses steady ; 
For a moment the vapor flies ; 
A cup to the dead already— 
Hurrah for the next that dies ! 


Who dreads to the dust returning? 
Who shrinks from the sable shore, 
Where the high and haughty yearning 
Of the soul shall sing no more? 

Ho! stand to your glasses steady ; 
This world is a world of lies ; 
A cup to the dead already— 
Hurrah for the next that dies ! 
Cut off from the land that bore us, 
Betrayed by the land we find, 
Where the brightest have gone before us, 
And the dullest remain behind— 
Stand, stand to your glasses steady ! 
’Tis all we have left to prize— 
A cup to the dead already— 
And hurrah for the next that dies ! 


PST ccsvess Richard Realf........ The Story of the Files (Ella 8. Cummins) 


‘‘De mortuis nil nisi bonum.” When 
For me this end has come and I am dead, 
And the little, voluble, chattering daws of men 
Peck at me curiously, let it then be said 
By some one brave enough to tell the truth: 
Here lies a great soul killed by cruel wrong. 
Down all the balmy days of his fresh youth 
To his bleak, desolate noon, with sword and song, 
And speech that rushed up hotly from the heart, 
He wrought for liberty, till his own wound 
(He had been stabbed), concealed by painful art 
Through wasting years, mastered him and he swooned 
And sank there where you see him lying now 
With that word ‘ Failure ” written on his brow. 


But say that he succeeded. If he missed 
Worid’s honors, and world’s plaudits, and the wage 
Of the world’s deft lacqueys, still his lips were kissed 
Daily by those high angels who assuage 
The thirstings of the poets—for he was 
Born unto singing—and a burthen lay 
Mightily on him, and he moaned because 
He could not rightly utter in the day 
What God taught in the night. Sometimes, natheless, 
Power fell upon him, and bright tongues of flame, 
And blessings reached him from poor souls in stress ; 
And benedictions from the black pits of shame, 
And little children’s love, and old men’s prayers, 
And a Great Hand that led him unawares. 


So he died rich. And if his eyes were blurred 
With thick films—silence ! he is in his grave. 
Greatly he suffered; greatly, too, he erred ; 
Yet broke his heart in trying to be brave. 
Nor did he wait till Freedom had become 
The popular shibboleth of courtiers’ lips ; 
But smote for her when God himself seemed dumb 
And all his arching skies were in eclipse. 
He was a-weary, but he fought his fight, 
And stood for simple manhood ; and was joyed 
To see the august broadening of the light 
And new earths heaving heavenward from the void. 
He loved his fellows, and their love was sweet— 
Plant daisies at his head and at his feet. 
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The Revival of the Whipping-Post 
PUNISHING WITH THE LASH....THE BROOKLYN EAGLE 
During the past month a bill has been considered in 

the Senate of this State providing for the re-establish- 
ment of the ancient whipping-post. Enlightened men 
who are ready to concede that civilization has advanced 
in spite of all the obstacles thrust in its path by barbaric 
customs, hold to the opinion that the whipping-post must 
be regarded as a civilizing institution, and that when it 
was torn down and abolished by law a step was taken 
backward instead of forward. These men want the 
whipping-post restored, and chief among them is El- 
bridge T. Gerry, president of the New York Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, who is back of 
the present bill. After many years’ experience with 
criminals who abuse little children, Mr. Gerry has come 
to believe that corporal punishment alone will have the 
desired deterrent effect. The statistics in support of 
this opinion are voluminous. Last year the annual 
report of the eighteen societies in this State showed that 
11,840 complaints had been received against parents 
and guardians for cruelty to children in their care. Out 
of this large number, 3,757 cases were prosecuted and 
39575 convictions were obtained. The most dishearten- 
ing feature of the work, however, is the fact that imprison- 
ment seems to have little reformatory effect. 

At the annual convention of the eighteen societies in 
this State, held at Albany last year, Dr. A. G. Balch, H. 
B. Silliman and Mr. Gerry took into consideration the 
advisability of requesting the legislature to provide for 
the corporal punishment of males in cases of cruelty to 
children. Dr. Balch said he would like to have wife- 
beaters included. The result of this conference was the 
adoption of the pending bill, which provides that in 
addition to the usual punishment for an offence, any 
male person convicted of a felony consisting in or ac- 
companied by the infliction of physical pain or suffering 
upon the person of another, shall receive upon the bare 
back a number of lashes, not exceeding forty. The bill 
is so worded that the punishment prescribed can only 
be imposed by a judge before whom a prisoner may 
be convicted of a felony. The majority of wife-beat- 
ers in the cities come before the police justices and are 
tried by those magistrates. The greater number of cases 
in which cruelty to children is alleged are also disposed 
of by the magistrates of minor jurisdiction. Only the 
most aggravated cases, therefore, would terminate with 
a sentence of forty lashes on the bare back at the State 
whipping-post. There are three whipping-posts in Del- 
aware, one at Dover, one at Georgetown and one at 
Newcastle. A newspaper published in that State speaks 
of the restraining and reformatory influence of the 
whipping-post as follows : 

‘We should not, did time and space permit, waste a 
moment in useless encomiums on the merits of that 
effective and invaluable judicial weapon—the whipping- 
post. Its satisfactory results speak loudly for them- 
selves; and the absence in our courts of the class of 
criminals known as ‘old offenders,’ together with the 
proportionate annual reduction of crime in the com- 
munity, declares that its terrors are rarely brought into 
requisition the second time for the benefit of the same 


convict. We may add, however, while speaking on 
this subject, that the ‘ cat’ has been lately reintroduced 
in England, where it was abolished some years ago. It 
has become actually necessary for statutory enactment, 
and the effects of its reintroduction are happily per- 
ceived. ‘The pillory and whipping-post need no defense 
in Delaware from Delawareans.” 

The pillory at Newcastle consists of a heavy upright 
post about twelve feet high, with a platform through 
which it passes at the distance of six feet from the 
ground. About four feet above this platform is a cross- 
piece, with three holes on each side of the upright, one 
hole for the head and neck and the other two for the 
hands and wrists of the victims. This cross-piece is 
divided so that the upper half may be lifted to admit 
the neck and hands. When this is closed down there 
is just room enough for these indispensable members of 
the human frame. When the convict is a large man 
the circulation of the blood is almost stopped by the 
pressure. Beneath the platform and on either side of 
the upright are the manacles by which men are strung 
up by the hands. The whipping is done by the Sheriff 
with a cat-o’-nine-tails, and is often administered in a per- 
functory manner. This, however, is not always the case. 





The Future of the Far East 

PEOPLES AND POLITICS OF THE FAR East... H¥NRY NORMAN* 

What is to be the future of China? Here the chief 
factor of the problem—the character of the Chinese 
people—is so obscure that nobody who knows China at 
all will venture on a confident forecast. China will not 
overrun the world. China will not raise herself to the 
rank of a compact, homogeneous, powerful nation, ob- 
servant of the laws which govern civilized intercourse. 
Japan will desire to reorganize China, and will not be 
permitted. These things are sure enough. But they 
bring us no nearer to a conclusion. My own view— 
which I present with due diffidence—is that the fate of 
China (I use the name for convenience, although, as 
I have said before, there is really no such thing as 
“ China ” at all), this country of rag-tag and pig-tail, will 
be partitioned among other nations. China has hither- 
to ‘“‘salted all the seas that run into her,” and obstruc- 
tion, ‘the ~nly force in China upon which it is safe to 
rely,” has served her well. But she has never had to face 
a prospect like that which lies before her to-day. I think 
she will ultimately go to pieces under the pressure of the 
conflicting interests that focus upon her. As Wingrove 
Cooke well said, “‘ The whole present system of China 
is a hollow thing, with a hard, brittle surface: we try in 
vain to scratch it; but some day a happy blow will 
shiver it. It will all gotogether. A Chinaman has no idea 
of surrendering a part to save the rest. The only ques- 
tion with him is: How long can it be resisted? How 
long can it be evaded?” The West has now come too 
close for any nation of the East to remain much longer 


Aloof from our mutations and unrest, 
Alien to our achievements and desires. 


And Japan? “With the first wind has come the 
blossoming of the chrysanthemum,” as the hokku-writer 
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said. One thing only may prove a pitfall for this won- 
derful nation—her own ambition. If she makes such 
demands or adopts such an attitude as will bring her 
into acute conflict with the European Powers, her for- 
eign affairs will be marked by bitter disappointments, 
and these will bring dissensions and possibly disasters 
into her domestic politics. No nation, least of all 
England, wishes to hinder the gratification of every 
legitimate Japanese ambition, but signs are unfortunate- 
ly not wanting to show that her victories and achieve- 
ments, both in peace and war, may turn her head and 
lure her into aspirations that can never be realized. 
Already in imagination the Japanese press sees several 
provinces of northern China annexed, and even the Em- 
peror of Japan seated upon the Dragon Throne. In 
sober earnest, a Provisional Government for China is 
already prepared in Japan, and many of its officials 
have left for the front. ‘“‘ The Land of the Rising Sun,” 
says the Yomiuri Shimbun, “should not be content 
with anything short of the glory and grandeur of that 
symbol itself!” But if Japan avoids this pitfall, her 
future may be bright indeed. Victorious over her great 
enemy, rich with the spoils of peace, free from external 
anxieties, her population. eager and able to found colo- 
nies, her revenue increasing, and her commerce rapidly 
developing, the first Asiatic nation in the world, and the 
predominant Power of the Far East, there is no reason 
why she should not retain all the admiration, the respect, 
and the affection she has won. 

Since my chapters on Japan passed out of the prin- 
ter’s hands, however, her friends have learned with grief, 
on evidence which it is impossible to disregard, that 
the capture of Port Arthur was stained by the wholesale 
slaughter of unarmed Chinese. So far as is at present 
known, there were several European eye-witnesses of the 
facts. Old men and boys were cut down; non-combat- 
ants were killed inside houses; prisoners tied together 
in bands were butchered and mutilated; boat-loads of 
fugitives were most wantonly shot down or torpedoed. 
It is most earnestly to be hoped that a stringent inquiry 
into this matter will be set on foot at the earliest mo- 
ment, in order to show the world that such barbarities 
are as repulsive to the best sentiments of Japan as to 
our own. At the same time, a word of protest must be 
uttered against the tendency to condemn the entire 
Japanese people for the acts of some of their soldiers. 
To begin with, the soldiers are drawn from the class 
which has had least opportunity of imbibing the spirit 
of civilization of which the Japanese Government has 
given so many striking examples. Moreover, the hor- 
rors inflicted by the Chinese in Port Arthur upon their 
Japanese prisoners might be held to excuse a fury of 
revenge, if this had not been permitted to last. And 
such wholesale killing is no new thing in Eastern war- 
fare. There were scenes in the suppression of the In- 
dian mutiny for which the British people would be sorry 
to be held responsible. Skobeleff slaughtered thousands 
of Turkomans at Geok Tepe on January 24th, 1881. 
The “incident” of Penjdeh was not much better. 

Moreover, the same journal which has been foremost 
in exposing the atrocities at Port Arthur once had occa- 
sion to denounce the French in similar terms for the 
shooting of defenceless Chinese after the naval massacre 
of Foochow. And to say nothing of the awful times of 
the Commune, it is commonly believed that the Franco- 
German war produced scenes that both armies would 
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gladly forget. Therefore, however bad the story of the 
fall of Port Arthur may prove to be, let us not pass a 
verdict of guilty upon the whole Japanese nation. The 
extraordinary fury of the Japanese armed coolies and 
soldiers was due in great part to the indiscretion of an 
officer. It was known that three Japanese spies caught 
in Chin-Chow had first been subjected to the torture of 
bone. crushing and then burned alive. Shortly afterwards, 
three Japanese soldiers were either captured or killed 
during the march on Port Arthur, and the advance 
guard found their bodies. They were decapitated, their 
hands cut off, their bodies ripped open and their livers 
torn out. Instead of burying the bodies, the officer in 
command caused them to be laid out upon a platform 
by the roadside, and the whole army thus saw them as 
it marched past. The consequent blood-thirst became 
so uncontrollable that the Japanese officers could only 
protect the people after the fall of Port Arthur by post- 
ing notices upon houses containing fugitives, saying, 
‘“‘ The people of this residence must not be killed,” and 
even finally by pinning labels upon the breasts of Chi- 
nese, bearing the saving words, “‘ This person must not 
be killed.” For my own part, the news is beyond com- 
prehension. That Count Oyama and his officers should 
have allowed days to be spent in butchering prisoners 
and captives—as is asserted—is almost unimaginable. 
Until this news came, every correspondent with the Ja- 
panese forces had paid a high tribute to their discipline 
and humanity, while the Japanese Red Cross Society 
was positively held up as an example to our own. And 
in the latest papers from Japan I find this item among 
the notes from the front: ‘Some Japanese coolies who 
murdered a Chinese in the Liau-tung Peninsula were 
summarily executed by order of General Oyama. 

The kingdom of Siam is another uncertain factor in 
the future of the Far East. I have given many reasons 
for believing that there is no hope whatever of the du- 
ration of an independent monarchy there. Sooner or 
later some stronger hand will have to take the helm. 
The ambition of France has decided that the hand shall 
be hers. England, on the contrary, is definitely pledged 
to the maintenance of Siamese autonomy and integrity. 
Thus the ground is prepared for grave events. Every 
day that passes, however, and many incidents that have 
occurred even since my chapters on Siam were written, 
deepen my conviction that our responsible statesmen have 
not realized the difficulties or the dangers of the situa- 
tion, and that they are still cherishing hopes of Siamese 
action which are inevitably destined to a rude disap- 
pointment. The sad death of the Crown Prince, too, 
has intensified every element of uncertainty. His life 
and future formed the one remaining object of the king’s 
devotion. Nowthat heisdead, the enfeebled monarch will 
withdraw himself more than ever from the task of attempt- 
ing to direct and control the crooked aims and forcible- 
feeble characters that are contending around him. The 
appointment of the new Crown Prince represents the tri- 
umph of the Second Queen, a lady of far greater ambi- 
tion and determination than her senior rival, and a life- 
long devotee of intrigue. Her eldest son was born on 
New Year’s Day, 1880, and his name and title are 
Somdetch Chow Fah Maha Vachiravudh. The name 
“Thoon Kramon Tho,” which has been telegraphed 
from Bangkok by correspondents obviously unfamiliar 
with the Siamese Court, is merely a familiar abbrevia- 
tion of a birth-title, and not the Prince’s name at all. 
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Prince Maha Vachiravudh has been studying in Eng- 
land for several years in the home of a private family 
of much educational distinction, and he is described by 
those who know him best as a youth of much amia- 
bility and intelligence, though the circumstances of his 
life and the comparative obscurity to which he has been 
purposely relegated have not been such as to develop 
in him any marked strength of character. He is, of 
course, like his late brother, the nephew of Prince Deva- 
wongse and Prince Svasti. The chief danger that 
awaits him is the deterioration which must almost in- 
evitably follow upon his abrupt withdrawal from the 
excellent influences which have surrounded him in Eng- 
land, and his exposure, at an age when these cannot 
have produced a permanent effect, to the ruinous and 
debilitating life of the Royal Palace of Bangkok. As 
for the “ great reform” just announced, “a Legislative 
Council, consisting of the Ministers and at least twelve 
nobles, who are to hold deliberations and pass new laws, 
with the royal sanction, or, in the event of the sover- 
eign’s illness or absence from any other cause, by a two- 
thirds majority without such sanction,” I fear it can 
only be regarded as fresh dust thrown in the eyes of 
Europe. As I have explained, there are no such per- 
sons as “nobles” in Siam, and the Legislative Council 
will, to all intents, be the same band of royal half- 
brothers who form the Cabinet, grouped under another 
name. The news is more important as showing the 
king’s public admission of his own physical exhaustion, 
and his determination to relinquish even the pretence of 
holding the reins of government. He was not strong 
enough to announce his successor with his own lips. 





The Decline of Pauperism 
DANIEL DORCHESTER.....PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS PROGRESS * 

Pauperism, though less obviously, yet more reliably, 
than crime, indicates the standard of public morality. 
Most cases of publicly recognized pauperism are inti- 
mately related to criminality and viciousness of charac- 
ter as their cause, though the criminal cause of poverty 
is often found in a different person from the individual 
sufferer. Pauperism generally increases and diminishes 
with the decline and advance of public morals. If this 
is a correct conclusion, a reference to the statistics of 
pauperism in almost every parish in the nation will afford 
the most gratifying refutation of the late lamentations 
over the “ moral descension” of the country. Without 
adducing statistics, we are sure that no well-informed 
person will question the assumption that pauperism has 
greatly diminished during the century. 

In regard to both crime and pauperism, a distinction 
should be made between persons educated among us 
and those whose characters were formed under influ- 
ences antagonistic to the influences which prevail among 
ourselves. A Protestant of foreign birth may be pre- 
sumed to have a character not wholly different from 
that of an American. The religious element is the most 
considerable one, though we must still claim for our free 
institutions an influence for good, a tendency to engen- 
der a rational patriotism, a self-respect, and a general 
moral sentiment which cannot be looked for under a 
despotic government. If, then, in this reckoning we 
confine ourselves either to native Americans, or to Prot- 
estants and persons of Protestant parentage, the result 
will show a very much larger relative diminution of 
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crime and pauperism. Removing all foreigners and 
their children, or all Romanists and their children, from 
our penitentiaries and eleemosynary institutions, the 
remnant will be very small compared with the mass of 
our Protestant population. Take out the emigrant pau- 
pers and you will find that the masses have advanced 
astonishingly in this respect since the Revolution. 

It must be remembered that many of the fathers of 
New England owned the bodies of their laborers and 
domestics, and that this condition of things, in a modi- 
fied form, in large sections, extended into this century. 
The condition of workingmen has improved relatively 
to the wealth of the land ever since. Wages of every 
kind bear a higher proportion to the things needed for 
comfort and convenience than ever before for two hun- 
dred years. Said Theodore Parker: “If you go back 
one hundred years I think you will find that, in propor- 
tion to the population and wealth of this town or this 
State, there was considerably more suffering from native 
poverty then than now. Now public charity is more ex- 
tended and more complete, works in a wiser mode, and 
with far more beneficial effects, and pains are now 
taken to uproot the causes of poverty—pains which our 
fathers never thought of.” Rev. Timothy Dwight, D.D., 
writing in 1815, estimated the paupers in the towns of 
New England, outside of cities, at one for three hundred 
inhabitants, a ratio far exceeding the present. 

Another minister, referring to the condition of things 
at the time of his settlement, in 1810, at North Coven- 
try, Conn., a fair sample of many inland tcwr's at that 
time, said: ‘‘ There were only four floors with carpets on 
them, but four houses painted white, ana n»t more than 
ten four-wheeled vehicles. Even wicewash on the 
walls of rooms was very seldom used. Nor was the 
difference in the times merely. Real poverty was the 
cause. Even in the condition in which they did live, 
there was none who had money at interest compared 
with those who were in debt, and those whose farms 
were mortgaged. Property was constantly changing 
hands by the foreclosure of mortages and insolvency. 
But the expense of living then, as compared with now, 
was very small. What, then, was the reason for this 
depression in worldly circumstances ? Their gains were 
consumed, and they were oppressed, by the use of in- 
toxicating drinks.” ‘* At least one man in every score 
became a drunkard, and not a few women were addicted 
to habits of intemperance.” ‘ There was probably not 
one in five hundred who did not believe that the use of 
intoxicating drinks was absolutely needful.” 

The problem of poverty is an old one, and has sur- 
vived many attempted solutions. Some plain facts stand 
out in all the investigations of this question. It is a fact 
that it is well-nigh or quite impossible to push many of 
the poor over the line of self-support and keep them 
there ; while those who are naturally efficient make pro- 
gress under almost any circumstances. How many in- 
stances may be cited of families of paupers, extending 
through many generations, when drunkenness was one 
of the causes ; of others, when a sort of Ishmelitish pro- 
pensity to antagonize civilization has prevailed; and of 
others who have exhibited an uncontrollable inclination 
to get away from comfortable circumstances, in well- 
established society, and to dwell in the midst of scarcity 
and unthrift. Besides, it must be admitted that some 
hard conditions in the lot of humanity seem to have been 
established by nature. Nothing can be obtained or kept 
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without work is an old fact. “To him that hath in- 
crease by diligence shall be given, and from him that 
hath not shall be taken away that which he hath,” is the 
divine law. Improvidence and lack of thrift is the fruit- 
ful source of want. 

So much has been said, and so severely said, within a 
few years, in a socialistic society and anarchistic spirit, 
that the views of three prominent writers, in vindication 
of organized society against the heavy allegations of 
pessimists and disorganizers, will be inserted, one at con- 
siderable length. The topic is of pressing interest at the 
present time. Rev. Edward Everett Hale, in the Inde- 
pendent, in 1893, said: “ Pessimists distress themselves 
on paper about the condition of the poor in modern 
cities ; but it is a healthy sign that they do distress them- 
selves. Two hundred years ago nobody distressed him- 
self, to any purpose, about the poor of Paris or of Lon- 
don or Vienna or Rome. And one may learn from 
such a book as Defoe’s Captain Jack, or his History of 
the Plague, how much more sickness, wickedness, misery, 
vice, and death there was in London two centuries 
ago than there is now.” David Starr Jordan, LL.D., 
President of Leland Stanford University, in the Catholic 
Mirror, May 19, 1894, gave some striking thoughts : 

‘“‘ In every American city there exists a large number of 
people who, in the ordinary course of life, can never be 
made good citizens. Our free institutions do not make 
them free; our schools do not train them. It is well to 
face the fact that the existence of the great body of 
paupers and criminals is possible only by feeding them 
in one way or another on the life-blood of the commu- 
nity. It is the presence of this class that adds terror to 
poverty. It is they who make hard the lot of the 
worthy poor. The problem of poverty and misfortune 
is a difficult one at best. It is rendered many times 
more difficult by the presence among the poor of those 
whom no condition could bring to the level of self-help- 
ful and self-respecting humanity. The difficult problem 
of the unemployed becomes far more difficult when 
associated with the hopeless problem of the unemploy- 
able. Whatever the cause of the existence of hereditary 
inefficiency, it exists in our civilization. It is one of the 
factors in our social fabric. It is an element not less 
difficult than the race problem itself. The race problem 
is indeed a phase of it, for when a race can take care of 
itself it ceases to have a problem. 

“Hereditary inefficiency is, therefore, a factor in 
society. It must be a factor in civil affairs. In what 
way does it affect the problem of government? In 
municipal government its evil effects are at once appar- 
ent. A single group of related families, all helpless 
and hopeless by heredity, forms in the clean and wealthy 
city of Indianapolis some four per cent. of the popula- 
tion, 5,000 in perhaps 125,000. In other American 
cities, notably San Francisco, with its mild climate and 
proverbial hospitality, the percentage is greater. In no 
city is it absent. Self-government by such people is a 
farce. No community was ever built up of thieves and 
imbeciles. The vote of the dependent classes is always 
purchasable. The co-ordination and sale of this vote 
and of the allied criminal vote is the work of the most 
dangerous of the dirty brood of political bosses. It is 
stock in trade of every king of the slums. This vote 
can be bought with the money of the candidates. It 
can be bought with the spoils of office. It can be 
bought with public funds set aside for purposes called 
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charitable. The various forms of outdoor relief consti- 
tute ‘a corruption fund of the worst kind.” We have 
heard ‘ad nauseam,’ the oft-repeated declaration that 
‘the poor are growing poorer and the rich richer,’ but 
the best students of the economic conditions of society 
have demonstrated that the opposite is the truth.” 





Increasing the Food Supply 
LIFE AND ITS SUSTENANCE...... St. Louis REPUBLIC 

In demonstrating the almost limitless possibilities of 
intensive cultivation as a means of increasing the food 
supply, Prince Krapotkin has done humanity good 
service against those who wish to check population be- 
cause of the theory that if natural increase is permitted, 
the growth of population will exceed the possibilities of 
food supply. But there is another fact of the highest 
importance, to which both the Malthusians and their 
opponents have not given due consideration—the scien- 
tific fact of the increasing fertility of the earth. It is 
generally assumed that the fertility of the earth is a 
factor which can be relied on as fixed in all such cal- 
culations—unless, indeed, it is assumed that it decreases 
under cultivation and can be increased only by artificial 
fertilization. It is apparently true, however, that the 
earth is now, and that it has been since life appeared on 
it, undergoing a constant increase of fertility in a direct 
ratio to the increase of life on its surface. 

It is well established that at one time the entire sur- 
face of the earth consisted of volcanic rock, and that 
the elements of fertility which now make life possible 
were then latent in the atmosphere, in the water and in 
aqueous vapor. The soil which now supports all land 
animals and vegetables is composed of the detritus of 
rock originally volcanic and of the remains of animals 
and vegetables which drew their substance originally 
from the air and water. From millennium to millennium, 
from period to period, the earth increased in fertility as 
life increased on it. This is as certain as anything can 
become from scientific inference. All that is known of 
the history of the earth and of life on the earth sup- 
ports it. To realize how little life depends on the soil 
and how greatly the soil is dependent on life we have 
only to trace the development of vegetation on a stone 
wall where at first there is absolutely no soil whatever. 

At first, microscopic spores of a fungus so small as to 
be almost invisible drop on the wall when it is moist 
and find sustenance from the air, the dew and the rain. 
They grow and die in one series after another until 
finally they have made the stone fertile enough to bear 
a crop of lichens and moss. This decays and sprouts 
again year after year, constantly accumulating a con- 
stantly increasing surplus of fertility from the atmos- 
phere and from rains, until at last it has made the top 
of the wall fertile enough to sprout grass-seed blown to 
it by the wind. After the grass comes the wall-flower, 
and so, imperceptibly, in the passage of years, the bare 
stone has become fertile enough to allow a tree to grow 
on it. Such a growth goes on constantly everywhere, 
and it is a gain, not at the expense of the soil, but from 
the air for the soil. It is a net gain for the fertility of 
the soil, and it has made it possible for the world to 
support the life of men and of all other animals in in- 
creasing numbers. ‘The earth grows more able to sus- 
tain life as life increases on it, for it is only through life 
—through the organizing power of the vital principle— 
that life is sustained, transmitted, resurrected from death. 
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Art Growth in Posters 
LITHOGRAPHIC EVOLUTION....NEW YORK SUN 

Though for generations the boardings of the city’s 
streets and the fences of the country roads have fur- 
nished the great free picture gallery of the people, it is 
only during the last few years that these miles of con- 
stantly changing illustrations have begun to receive 
artistic consideration. In this, as in so many other 
artistic movements, the initiative has been taken by the 
French. They saw not only that there was ample room 
for improvement in the design and production of posters, 
but that posters being seen by the million, the man who 
broke away from the old models or who raised the 
standard of poster illustration would be certain of fame. 
Then it was that arose the apostle of the new “ affiche,” 
Jules Cheret, and that to the advertisement was added 
the attraction of the decoration. In fact, that is all that 
the new school (for Cheret soon had disciples and imi- 
tators by the score) aimed to do—present a decorative 
effect which should attract public attention, and which, 
in some more or less symbolical manner, should indicate 
the advertiser’s idea, whether of a show or book ora 
patent medicine. 

The English advertisers soon saw the business utility 
of the new school, even if they did not see its beauties, 
and Beardsley and Hardy and others did the best they 
could to follow the Cheret cult. In due course of 
time the decorative poster came to this country, and 
now we are duly enlisted in the new school. The 
younger illustrators have gone boldly into the new swirl 
with a flat-tint brush in each hand, and in the impres- 
sively grotesque and the extravagantly attractive have 
out-Chereted Cheret. The first magazines of the coun- 
try have announced their coming issues in these combi- 
nations of the Japanese lack of perspective and the 
Diireresque lack of the gracious ; staid newspapers, even, 
have availed themselves of the striking masses of black 
and white in their illustrations and flat masses of color 
in their posters; lecturers on posters have sprung up. 
There have been poster exhibitions in different parts of 
the country, and one was lately held at the rooms of 
the Union League Club. Prior, however, to the present 
abrupt and diametric departure from the old standards 
of art in posters, we had been steadily improving our 
work in a more direct line of succession along the older 
methods. We had, without regard to French models, 
succeeded in raising the class of American poster-work 
until it had attracted serious attention both at home and 
abroad, and had fairly risen to the dignity of pictorial 
art. 

While photography has, of course, lent its aid to the 
development of the poster, it neither plays nor has 
played such an important part as people are apt to 
imagine. It isa common thing to hear people, and 
especially artists, say, when looking at some particularly 
good display of posters, “‘ Yes, very good drawing and 
action, and all that, but they’re only enlarged photo- 
graphs, you know.” Such is not the fact. The great 
advances made in poster-work in the United States have 
been due to three things: to improved processes of 
lithography, to the great national spirit of competition, 
and to the growing number of young American artists 


who do not consider it beneath their artistic dignity to 
draw a circus picture, provided they draw it well, who 
have turned the lithographers’ rooms in New York, 
Cleveland, Boston, Cincinnati, and Chicago into veri- 
table “ ateliers.” Trade impulses have naturally led to 
the employment of improved methods of printing, but 
they have also led—which is of much more account— 
to the employment of better men, until, to-day, the pro- 
duction of show posters, the “ paper” of the theatre and 
the circus, represents the services of a grade of illustra- 
tive artists that was never dreamed of in the old wood- 
cut days. 

It may be inserted in the unwritten history of show 
posters in the United States that the first poster-work in 
this city, and it is believed in this country, was printed 
from the grain end of mahogany blocks, the lines being 
first marked out with gravers and then the heavy 
spaces cleared away with the mallet and chisel. The 
impulse towards larger, freer work came from the circus 
people, from the elder Barnum, in fact. Working under 
this impulse, two show printers, Morse and then Pur- 
cell, were able, by the aid of the routing machine and 
the use of pine-board planks, to get out posters of such 
an area as had never been thought possible, some of 
the “stands” bearing twelve-sheet bills, that is, single 
pictures, or groups of pictures, thirteen feet long by 
seven feet high. It may be mentioned, as an interest- 
ing record of contrast, that some of the posters turned 
out by a New York lithographer last season, for the 
same circus, were of 150 sheets, making a continuous 
picture ten feet high and 176 feetlong. It would afford 
a still more interesting contrast if some of these early 
posters could be secured and put on exhibition to mark 
the commencement and fin-de-siécle of art in posters. 
Pine-wood engraving for show work has not yet gone 
out of fashion, so conservative is the printing office, and 
is still largely used for scroll and broad outline figures. 
It was, as has been said, the application of lithography 
to poster printing that revolutionized the industry. The 
draughtsman at once became his own printer, so to 
speak, for the stone on which he drew was the direct 
medium of transference. Whatever was drawn on the 
stone went on the paper, and the sweep of the crayon 
had no longer to be followed by the laboriously plow- 
ing gouge and chisel. It meant the emancipation of 
draughtsmanship, and our artists were quick to avail 
themselves of their freedom. 

The processes of lithography, it is presumed, are too 
well known to need any description here; but reference 
to one or two facts 1s essential to the proper understand- 
ing of the subject. Very nearly all the lithographic 
stone used for poster-work in this country is imported 
from Bavaria, and if any of our readers can discover 
a good lithographic quarry and buy it, he will not 
need to trouble himself about the national finances, for 
good lithographic stone fetches in this market from eight 
to twenty-five cents a pound; that is, from $160 to $500 
per ton. The stones, as received at this port, are rather 
roughly sawn thick slabs, and the first step in their pre- 
paration is that of planing both sides to a true level, 
and the stone to an approximate thickness of four 
inches. Next, the stones are “grained,” by being 





rubbed down with a sand of varying conditions of 
grittiness, the exact condition of the grain being left to 
the artist, who generally has his own peculiar favorite 
surface on which to work. Being grained, the stone is 
then ready for the draughtsman. In ordinary litho- 
graphic work and in those exceptional cases where a 
theatrical production has been decided on for months 
ahead of the date of presentation, the artist can afford 
to think out his effects in something approaching leisure, 
but in the production of the ordinary poster there is no 
time for such artistic rumination. The press is right 
behind the artist all the time, and while the hurry is, 
perhaps, to be deplored for many reasons, it certainly 
has had the effect of producing a class of workers whose 
ideas take form as their pencils move; just as the news- 
paper men of to-day evolve the plan of telling their 
story as they arrange their bunch of copy-paper on their 
desks. Neither plan may produce a classic work, but 
both plans do produce a work that is full of the color 
and life of the moment and the man. 

In the large theatrical printing houses it is not at all 
unusual for a theatrical manager to spend an hour or 
two with a draughtsman, giving him a rough idea of 
a forthcoming production; telling him just how the 
characters are situated at such a point of the play, and 
then, throwing down a bundle of photographs of the 
actors and actresses in the cast, leave an order for a 
complete stand of bills to be delivered in two weeks’ 
time. Perhaps the artist has made his rough sketches 
while the manager was talking; if not, he will make 
them from his notes and from his memory of what has 
been said, whether emblematic and general, particular 
and full of portraits, or descriptive and full of action. 
When his sketches have been accepted they are ruled 
off, checker-board fashion, into as many blocks as there 
are to be stones and sheets, the sheets being generally 
30 by 40 inches. These subdivisions of the sketch are 
numbered from 1 in the left-hand top corner downward 
in columns, the last number being in the right-hand bot- 
tom corner. The stones are then correspondingly num- 
bered, and whatever part of the sketch is contained 
within any subdivision it has to be drawn on the corre- 
spondingly numbered stone. This is called the “ lay- 
out,” and to such extremes of size has the advertising 
idea of managers grown, that, as has been said, some 
pictures take 150 stones for the plain black and white 
picture. If the draughtsman have time, he will make a 
charcoal drawing in outline from his sketch the exact 
size of the bill, and transfer this charcoal drawing to the 
stone, but more frequently he starts immediately to en- 
large from the sketch to the stone. This work of en- 
larging in due proportion is not the only technical diffi- 
culty he has to encounter. The sketch on paper is as 
the printed picture will appear, but the drawing on stone 
has to be reversed in every detail, this topsy-turviness 
of work being overcome by placing a mirror on the 
stone in such a way that the reflection of what is drawn 
on the stone shall agree with. the sketch. If possible, 
the sketch-maker, if he be also a lithographic artist, is 
allowed to finish the big drawing on the stones; but if 
there is a rush the sketch is cut up into “takes,” and a 
dozen or score of artists are set to work on the same 
drawing, with the knowledge that they must forget their 
individualities of style and blend their entire work into a 
harmonious whole. 

When the drawing on the stones is finished, it of course 
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advances the work only so far as black and white are 
concerned. The color scheme has yet to be evolved. 
As a rule the colors used are only the three primitives— 
blue, red, and yellow. When proofs of the black and 
white drawing have been pulled, the artist blocks out on 
the proofs the blues and reds and yellows, and, follow- 
ing this scheme, a separate stone is prepared for each of 
the colors. Then the order of printing is settled so as 
to produce combinations from these three colors, and in 
an astonishingly short time the three presses are rattling 
off the completed stand of pictures. When photographic 
aid is employed it is used to indicate the exact line or 
position of the features or attitude of a player, but, as a 
rule, the posters are worked out by the free-hand, unas- 
sisted drawing that has been described. It would seem 
almost impossible that anything except the most medi- 
ocre printing-house stuff could result from such hurried, 
hampered work as this, yet the contrary is the fact, and it 
will need only a glance at the New York bill-boards to 
show that the show posters of to-day are full of a chic, 
spirit, good drawing, and excellent detail not always 
found in many things that attain the dignity of gilt 
frames and gallery exhibitions. 





Alexandre Dumas, the Dramatist 
EUGENE Davis.... KATE FIELD’s WASHINGTON 

Alexandre Dumas, to whom was recently presented 
the grand cordon of an officer of the Legion of Honor, 
was born in Paris, July, 1824. To-day, though he is a 
few months over seventy years, he is hale and hearty. 
A tall and broad-chested man, as I saw him a few years 
ago in Paris, he was evidently gifted with physical as 
well as mental strength. His face is of a swarthy 
color, owing to the fact that his mother was a Creole 
and his father a mulatto. A high, arched, intellectual 
forehead, bordered by a dense and curly crop of silver 
hair—it was blonde a decade ago—overshadows eyes of 
luminous thought and pensive reflection. A mustache 
‘‘’ la militaire” extends over the lips to either side of 
his face, its ends elevated in a curl. He has massive 
shoulders. Dumas is a Parisian to his very finger-nails, 
as the French proverb has it. It was he who named 
the Bohemia of beautiful and gay adventuresses of Paris, 
the “‘demi-monde.” In his early career he collected 
much information in regard to that half-world, which he 
used afterward in his drama, Le Demi-monde. When 
he won the laurels of literary fame the “salons” of the 
fashionable and aristocratic world opened their gilded 
doors to the illustrious dramatist. One day at a recep- 
tion he met a marquise, who asked him why he never 
devoted his attention to virtuous women in his writings. 

“T have, madame,” he replied. “ My next play is de- 
voted to them.” 

“And where have you studied them?” 

“ At home,” he answered. 

Dumas’ wife and one of his two daughters are sculp- 
tors of more than average merit. Madame Dumas rarely 
takes part in fashionable society. She loves her home, 
and so does Dumas himself. I visited his residence, 
situated in the Avenue de Villiers, occasionally, to secure 
some information regarding his future play. At the 
end of the hall is the smiling face of Alexandre Dumas, 
“pére.” It is that of a bust by Chapu. The walls of 
the hall are ornamented with the admirable marbles by 
Carpeaux, imitated by Madame and Mademoiselle Du- 
mas; “les toiles” of Vollon, the landscapes of Corot, 
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the sunsets of Jules Dupré, several paintings of Meisso- 
nier, and others by Millet and Troyon. The hall im- 
presses the visitor with the idea of a museum. Dumas’ 
‘*cabinet-de-travail”—his literary workshop, or “den” — 
is so encumbered with letters, magazines, books and 
newspapers that its occupant has to restore order out of 
chaos twice every month. In the most entertaining 
portion of a play which he is writing, when he lifts his 
gaze to the walls of his study, he discovers a bust or a 
painting out of harmony in colors and lines. He flings 
his goose-quill on the desk and effects the necessary 
change. It is a mania of his, but it lends him a spirit 
of repose in his literary labors. On the desk of Dumas 
there are a few hundred goose-quills of yellow gold, en- 
cased in a vase of silver. In the capacity of “ presse- 
papier” is the strong, iron hand of his father, whose 
statuette by Clodion stands on a pedestal situated in 
one of the angles of his workshop. Through the deli- 
cately stained windows a garden appears to view, where 
in the late springtide the flowers are budding, the trees 
are donning their coats of foliage, and the birds are sing- 
ing. A cage of gold, with golden wires, containing a 
canary, the sweetest of songsters, next to the nightin- 
gale, hangs from the shutter of one of the windows. 
Dumas and his family inhabit this residence during the 
winter and spring. They spend the summer and fall on 
the shores of the sea at Puys, where Dumas, “ peré,” 
died in 1871. In his Paris home Dumas is often sur- 
prised playing with his granddaughter, a rosy-cheeked 
little girl, attired in a white satin dress. He has beena 
grandfather for the last ten years—the writer who used 
to sign his articles ‘‘ Alexandre Dumas, ‘fils’”! He has 
no male heir to keep the namealive. The Dumas liter- 
ary dynasty will become extinct, therefore, when its pres- 
ent representative dies. He is destined, I believe, to 
become a centenarian. He has led a regular life. He 
was never ill. His food is plain and simple. 

In 1844, when he reached scarcely twenty years of 
age, he wrote and published a book of verse. Most 
French writers make their début in literature by issuing 
such a volume. Alphonse Daudet published one, and 
Emile Zola, when he was a boy, penned a poem in 
honor of the Madonna. Jules Clarétie writes that 
Dumas was a songster before thought had developed in 
his brain. The book was entitled Peches de Jeunesse — 
Sins of Youth. The poems, if his effusions deserve 
such a dignified title, were love-lyrics and melancholy 
elegies on the dead. These contributions were written 
in the days of Dumas’ boyhood, when he was becoming 
tired of an idle life. His next work was entitled 
L’ Affaire Clémenceau, a novel which, when completed, 
he intended to sell to the publisher Cadot, but on sec- 
ond thought he considered that Cadot’s price, five hun- 
dred francs—one hundred dollars—was too insignifi- 
cant. He pigeon-holed the MS. during many years. 
It was published in 1866 by Lévy Brothers, and had a 
successful sale, Dumas’ profits having been twenty-five 
thousand francs or five thousand dollars. When he had 
decided to retain the MS. of L’Affaire Clémenceau, he 
commenced writing his first drama, La Dame aux 
Camelias, whose real name was Marie Duplessis, and 
whom Dumas immortalized by the name of Marguerite 
Gautier. Marie was a poor girl, born for sorrow, and 
who was a victim of Paris. She bequeathed, while dying, 
the profits of the sale of her furniture to her niece, who 
resided in a hamlet in one of the provinces, on the con- 
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dition that the young girl should never come to Paris. 
Her last agony was of a most lugubrious character, and 
the casket that held her remains was followed to the 
graveyard by three gentlemen, one of whom was Alex- 
andre Dumas, who had been acquainted with Marie Du- 
plessis and her sad life. Dumas’ drama was the confes- 
sion of a heart of twenty, of one who confided in love 
which only ended in sorrow. 

The drama La Dame aux Camélias transformed con- 
temporary theatrical art from romanticism to true por- 
trayal of modern life. ‘The truth—the bitter truth,” 
is the motto of Dumas, said Stendhal. Between 1844 
and 1854 he wrote the following talented novels: Diane 
de Lys, La Dame aux Perles, Trois Hommes Forts, 
Antonine, La Vie 4 Vingt ans, which translated into 
English are: Dian of Lily, The Dame of Pearls, Three 
Brave Men, and Life at Twenty Years. Among his 
other plays, after La Dame aux Camélias turned out to 
be such a success, were Le Demi-monde, Le Pére 
Prodigue—the prodigal father—and his Ideas of 
Madame Aubray. Dumas, fils, adopted in his plays 
the method suggested to him by his father, which was 
to the effect that the first act in its dialogue should be 
clear as crystal; the last act be brief, and should have 
the most fascinating interest throughout. Dumas wrote 
Le Demi-monde in a week. He writes all his plays in 
the same rapid fashion. He devotes three hours in the 
forenoon and three in the afternoon to its composition ; 
but the characters, the wit and humor in the dialogue, 
the various scenes and the plot occupy his mind for an 
entire year before he takes up the goose-quill to write his 
drama. There are very many corrections in his revised 
manuscripts. The author of The Three Musketeers 
said one day to his son: ‘“ Your copy is like a page of 
music. One does not see on it but bars and several 
words.” He wrote the last act of Héloise Paranquet ijn 
three hours, between his breakfast and luncheon. ‘For 
each of his first acts he uses twenty pages of large 
copybook paper; for the last act, seventeen. When 
Le Demi-monde had been written and revised, Dumas 
proceeded to the Gymnase Theatre, where the director, 
M. Montigny, read the play, after which he refused to 
accept the narrative that closed the drama of a sup- 
posed duel and a brutal death. 

‘“‘ Take care,” said M. Montigny; “I warn you that 
the audience will protest.” 

“Perhaps so,” said the author, “but the audience 
will applaud afterward. I insist that the final scene be 
represented.” M. Montigny had to consent. 

On the evening of the first representation the audi- 
ence became frigid as an iceberg at the last scene. 
Dumas, pére, who was sitting on a chair in a box near 
his son, whispered to him: ‘Oh, what a misfortune! 
To have spoiled a fine play by such a scene was an 
absurdity.” When the audience discovered that the 
“duel” and the “ brutal death” were only imaginary, 
a tempest of bravos swept through the theatre, and 
Dumas, fils, was applauded enthusiastically when he 
rose to leave. One of his more recent pamphlets—he 
has written several, among which are: The Question of 
Divorce, The Women Who Kill, and The Women Who 
Steal. The Homme-Femme, The Husband-Wife, is an 
eloquent and curious appeal in favor of an intimate 
union of heart and soul, created one by the magical 
passion of love. The author professes two principles— 
the holiness of marriage and the possibility of divorce. 











WISDOM OF BUDDHA: FROM SACRED WRITINGS* 
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All that we are is the result of what we have thought ; 
it is founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our 
thoughts. 


If a man makes himself as he teaches others to be, 
then, being himself subdued, he may subdue others ; 
one’s own self is indeed difficult to subdue. 


By oneself evil is done; by oneself one suffers; by 
oneself evil is left undone; by oneself one is purified. 
Purity and impurity belong to oneself, no one can purify 
another. 


He who does not rouse himself when it is time to rise, 
who, though young and strong, is full of sloth, whose 
will and thoughts are weak, that lazy and idle man will 
never find the way to enlightenment. 


If a man hold himself dear, let him watch himself 
carefully ; the truth guards him who guards his self. 


If one man conquers in battle a thousand times a 
thousand men, and if another conquer himself, he is the 
greatest of conquerors. 


Before long, alas! this body will lie on the earth, 
despised, without understanding, like a useless log; yet 
our thoughts will endure. ‘They will be thought again, 
and will produce action. Good thoughts will produce 
good actions, and bad thoughts will produce bad actions. 


Earnestness is the path of immortality; thoughtlessness 
the path of death. Those who are in earnest do not 
die; those who are thoughtless are as if dead already. 


As rain breaks through an ill-thatched house, passion 
will break through an unreflecting mind. As rain does 
not break through a well-thatched house, passion will 
not break through a well-reflecting mind. 


If a man speaks or acts with an evil thought, pain 
follows him as the wheel follows the foot of the ox that 
draws the carriage. 


Let no man think lightly of evil, saying in his heart, 
“ Tt will not come nigh unto me.” As by the falling of 
water-drops a water-pot is filled, so the fool becomes full 
of evil, though he gather it little by little. 


To the sinful man sin appears sweet as honey; he 
looks upon it as pleasant so long as it bears no fruit ; 
but when its fruit ripens then he looks upon it as sin. 
And so the good man looks upon the goodness of the 
dharma as a burden and an evil so long as it bears no 
fruit ; but when its fruit ripens, then he sees its goodness. 


He whose wickedness is very great brings himself 
down to that state where his enemy wishes him to be. 
He himself is his greatest enemy. Thus a creeper 
destroys the life of a tree on which it finds support. 


Pleasures destroy the foolish ; the foolish man by his 
thirst for pleasures destroys himself as if he were his own 
enemy. ‘The fields are damaged by hurricanes and 
weeds; mankind is damaged by passion, by hatred, by 
vanity, and by lust. 

Let no man ever take into consideration whether a 
thing is pleasant or unpleasant. The love of pleasure 


*Selected from The Gospel of Buddha. According to Old 
Records. Told by Paul Carus. Open Court Publishing Co. 








begets grief and the dread of pain causes fear; he who 
is free from the love of pleasure and the dread of pain 
knows neither grief nor fear. 


He who gives himself to vanity, and does not give 
himself to meditation, forgetting the real aim of life 
and grasping at pleasure, will in time envy him who has 
exerted himself in meditation. 


The fault of others is easily perceived, but that of one- 
self is difficult to perceive. A man winnows his neigh- 
bor’s faults like chaff, but his own fault he hides, as a 
cheat hides the false die from the gambler. 


If a man looks after the faults of others, and is always 
inclined to take offence, his own passions will grow, and 
he is far from the destruction of passions. 


Not about the perversities of others, not about their 
sins of commission or omission, but about his own 
misdeeds and negligences should a sage be worried. 

Good people shine from afar, like snowy mountains ; 
bad people are not seen, like arrows shot by night. 

Let a man overcome anger by love, let him overcome 
evil by good, let him overcome the greedy by liberality, 
the liar by truth! 

Let a wise man blow off the impurities of his self, as 
a smith blows off the impurities of silver, one by one, 
little by little, and from time to time. 


Lead others, not by violence, but by law and equity. 


As the bee collects nectar and departs without in- 
juring the flower, or its color or scent, so let a sage 
dwell in the village. 

Long is the night to him who is awake; long is a 
mile to him who is tired; long is life to the foolish who 
do not know the true religion. 

Better than living a hundred years, not seeing the 
highest religion, is one day in the life of a man who 
sees the highest religion. 

As the lily will grow full of sweet perfume and de- 
light upon a heap of rubbish, thus the disciple of the 
truly enlightened Buddha shines forth by his wisdom 
among those who are like rubbish, among the people 
that walk in darkness. 

‘ It is the habit of fools, be they laymen or members 


of the clergy, to think, “this is done by me. May 
others be subject to me. In this or that transaction a 
prominent part should be played by me.” Fools do 


not care for the duty to be performed or the aim to be 
reached, but think of their self alone. Everything is 
but a pedestal of their vanity. 

Those who imagine truth in untruth, and see untruth 
in truth, never arrive at truth, but follow vain desires. 
They who know truth in truth, and untruth in untruth, 
arrive at truth, and follow true desires. 

An evil deed is better left undone, for a man will repent 
of it afterwards; a good deed is better done, for having 
done it one will not repent. 

If a man, by causing pain to others, wishes to obtain 
pleasure for himself, he, entangled in the bonds of sel- 
fishness, will never be free from hatred. 
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Despoiling the Pine 
How THE GuM Is OBTrAINED....NEW YORK TRIBUNE 

Careful owners of valuable timberland have the plen- 
tiful pine straw raked away from the roots of each tree 
previous to beginning operations for turpentine-making, 
Then, on some auspicious night, when there is no wind 
and perhaps a suspicion of dampness in the air, they 
burn these heaps of straw and accumulations of burrs, 
sticks and underbrush. Two or three hundred acres of 
heavily timbered land on fire, the tall, dark columns of the 
pines outlined against the blazing glare, the flames leap- 
ing and crackling in exultant glee, is a weird spectacle. 
Those who rent the trees they work do not take this pre- 
caution (which is at once tedious and expensive), and oft- 
times disastrous fires are the consequence. Nearly all 
woods in which the turpentine agents have been at work 
seem to succumb to the fire-fiend eventually, being such 
tempting targets for the eager sparks from some chance 
wayfarer’s fire. A day’s work for a steady, good hand 
is to cut 100 “boxes” in the turpentine woods. 
What is called a “crop” for one man to “work” in a 
season consists of 10,000 boxes. These boxes are oval 
or V-shaped cavities, cut into the tree about six inches 
deep, narrowing towards the back; each box is of a size 
to contain a quart of the “ gum” which oozes down from 
the tree above. The boxes are cut in the trees in Janu- 
ary and February, as near the base of the trunk as it is 
convenient for a man to fashion them. They are of uni- 
form size. ‘The number to be made in a tree is stipu- 
lated when the land is leased. Boxes are placed at 
least two or three inches apart, the bark on the inter- 
vening spaces being left intact, so as to preserve the life 
and health of the tree. 

The next work after the boxes are made is to “‘ corner” 
them—that is, to go around with an axe and make an 
incision into the upper parts of the box to guide the 
down-dripping sap into the receptacle arranged to catch 
it. In the spring the full veins of the pines begin to ex- 
ude and fill the hollows waiting for the treasure. This 
first filling is called the “ virgin ” sap, and the rosin ob- 
tained from it is of far more value than any subsequently 
made. The man who is working the crop now goes 
around to his boxes and hacks them with a delicately 
curved, sharp-edged instrument, used only for that pur- 
pose. He does not strike deep, but only punctures the 
already bleeding trunk with sufficient force to cause it to 
bleed afresh. Going over his entire territory, he repeats 
his hacking process in a methodical manner, every two 
or three weeks, causing the liberated sap to flow profusely 
into the boxes. This hacking process is continued until 
September, or until the sap in the trees begins to go down 
at the approach of winter. 

The “hacker” is chosen with regard to his judgment, 
and must exercise a delicate discrimination in executing 
his work and have a thorough knowledge of the nature 
of the trees with which he deals. The province of the 
“‘dipper,” who fcllows behind the “hacker” to relieve 
the boxes of their shiny, transparent, sticky fluid, is not 
charged with quite so much responsibility, and, though 
his work is vexatious and difficult in the extreme, he is 
not paid nearly so much as his predecessor. Wagon- 
loads of empty barrels are distributed through the woods 





as near or as far apart as it is deemed necessary, and 
into these the painstaking “dipper” contrives, by means 
of an implement closely resembling a trowel and a wide- 
mouthed bucket, to pour or push the collected contents 
of the various boxes. Experts are able to judge very 
nearly the amount of raw gum to be obtained from a 
certain number of trees, but the ever-vigilant “rider” 
makes the rounds to see that his employer is not de- 
frauded of his just dues and to encourage the men to 
active endeavor. The same crop of trees can be worked 
for a number of years, usually from four to six seasons, 
when the white ridges produced by the “ hackers” extend 
as high up on the tree-trunks as a tall man can reach, 
But those whose purpose is only to extort as much sap 
from the pine as possible, not intending to utilize the 
tree afterwards for other purposes, hack the long-suffer- 
ing trunks as high as an ordinary house, affixing the 
hacking instruments to long poles and standing on lad- 
ders. 

A great deal of turpentine is still made in South Caro- 
lina, to which State the “tar-heelers” made their way 
from the pioneer turpentine-ground of her twin sister. 
But Florida, Southwestern Georgia, and Alabama are 
now the Mecca of the turpentine distillers, those States 
possessing vast areas of yet unbroken forests. When 
ground formerly planted, but left unused for years, pro- 
duces a fresh growth of pines, they grow to a great 
height, and are vigorous and strong, but their hearts are 
not in proportion to their size, and they will not yield 
much rosin or turpentine, though sometimes used for 
that purpose. ‘Old field pines” they are termed, and 
are distinguished from the first original growth of woods 
by the shortness of their needles and the number of 
arms they put out, comparatively, near the ground, the 
older pines rising to a great height, until they overlook 
all the surrounding trees before they branch out at all. 

After the sap has turned down, the hacked surface of 
the turpentine-tree is left crusted with gum and the 
‘‘ scraper” must go round and scrape it off. The rosin 
it makes is not fit for anything but to make the fires so 
much needed around the still. When the barrels full of 
the product are carried to the still they are emptied into 
a deep copper vat and their contents are subjected to 
heat. The top of the vat or boiler is fitted with a cap, 
making it air-tight, but a kind of funnel connects it with 
a “worm” which runs down into another large tub or 
vat. It is the spirit of the living pine which thus ascends 
in the form of vapor through the top of the boiling-vat, 
and is arrested in the second vat. ‘Then floating on the 
top of the watery fluid is the spirits of turpentine, in the 
proportion of two-thirds water and one-third spirit. It 
is then ready to be barreled up for market. Now a 
new difficulty presents itself. This spirit is so instinct 
with life that an ordinary vessel cannot contain it. It 
will find its way out in spite of all usual precautions. 
Extra strong barrels of white northern pine must be 
pressed into service to hold this unruly treasure, and 
two and even three coatings of the best glue must line 
the inside of each barrel before the turpentine can be 
trusted to its keeping. Quarts of glue, heated, are 


poured into the waiting barrels, run round so that every 
part of the inside may be touched, and then the residue 











is poured out again, not to be used until the first coat 
is thoroughly dry. 

The contents of the vat from which the turpentine 
has been distilled are rosin. ‘This is discharged into a 
great sifter or strainer, from which it falls into a yet 
finer separator, passing agiin through a third, in which 
process it has lost all its coarser ingredients and is ready 
to be stored away in barrels for shipment. ‘These bar- 
rels are fashioned right on the spot and do not have to 
be imported like those used for the turpentine. This 
rosin is most useful in the ordinary and extraordinary 
demands of life. The musician draws a piece of rosin 
across the bow of his instrument. An oil made from it 
is prized by painters and used in lubricating machinery; 
and no kind of soap, from the delicately perfumed toi- 
let article to the coarser kind, is complete without its 
due proportion of rosin. The part that the various 
products of the turpentine still plays on shipboard is 
important. Tar is commonly made in the South by 
simply arranging an earthy covering over fat lightwood 
and contriving the heat from within in such a manner 
that the drops of fat, inflammable substance will exude 
through this outer covering. Lampblack is made from 
this crude tar for marking cotton-bales, etc., and the 
plantation negroes use it for staining into solemn black- 
ness the home-made coffins, made of odd pieces of 
boards, in which they bury their dead. 

A land-owner renting his land to the distillers usually 
charges about $10 a hundred trees for each season, ac- 
cording to the number of boxes to be cut in each tree. 
Spirits of turpentine used to bring 40 cents a gallon, 
but now 27 cents is a good price. It takes about twen- 
ty-five barrels of crude gum to make two barrels of tur- 
pentine. The hacker usually receives $20 a month; 
the dipper and other hands get much less. Men who 
make turpentine-distilling a business, and their only 
business, move about from one territory to another. 
This nomadic existence seems to have a demoralizing 
effect on their employees, who have earned (whether 
they deserve it or not) a hard name through the coun- 
try generally. ‘He’s only a turpentine nigger” has 
come to be a term of contempt among the colored peo- 
ple even, and often they speak equally as slightingly of 
the white hands who follow the business. Rude shan- 
ties are built for the workmen and their families when- 
ever the turpentine-camp is pitched for a season or two, 
and moderately comfortable stables are erected for the 
mules and horses, which must be taken care of at any 
cost. ‘The turpentine-workers are generally very healthy, 
working constantly in the pure, resinous air, inhaling 
the breath of the pines. A level country without many 
swamps is considered the most promising for turpentine- 
workers. 





The Vitality of Seeds 

STUDIES IN BOTANIC EXPERIMENT...... Ou10 STATE JOURNAL 

Among the different investigations of the horticul- 
tural department of the State University, under the 
charge of Prof. W. R. Lazenby, has been the testing of 
farm and garden-seeds to ascertain their purity and 
vitality. At different times during the past ten years 
many hundreds of tests have been made, and the results 
have been equally interesting and profitable. First, as 
to method. The three essential conditions for testing 
the vitality of seeds are: access of air, an abundance of 
moisture, and a certain degree of heat. It is the free 
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oxygen of the air that is requisite, and the supply of this 
element usually regulates itself. The oxygen combines 
chemically with the substance of the seed, and is just as 
essential throughout germination as it is throughout the 
future growth of the plant. Water or moisture is the 
important factor in testing seeds. In a general way it 
may be stated that the amount of water required is just 
what the seed will absorb. This varies within wide 
limits, depending upon the percentage of water already 
present, and the character of the albumen. The best 
temperature for germination varies considerably in dif- 
ferent species. 

While variations in temperature exercises less influ- 
ence than variations in moisture, it is important that the 
extremes of temperature should not be great. Between 
the minimum below which germination will not take 
place, and the maximum above which it will not take 
piace, there is an optimum or best temperature. In 
vitality tests that temperature is regarded as best at 
which germination begins most speedily. In order to 
secure the above mentioned conditions or requisites, 
many different methods of seed-testing have been 
adopted. All good appliances for this work are con- 
structed upon the principle that a proper amount of 
moisture, an equable temperature, and good ventilation 
are necessary. 

The apparatus which has given us the best satisfac- 
tion consists of a small hemispherical copper boiler 12 
inches in diameter and 6 inches deep, fastened to the 
bottom of a galvanized iron pan 4 feet long, 2 feet wide, 
and 5 inches deep. The water passes from the copper 
boiler into the pan above, through four small holes, and 
is made to circulate over every part of it by guides like 
those in an evaporating-pan. These guides make chan- 
nels about 1 inch deep and 3 inches wide, and over 
them is another bottom firmly soldered around the 
edges. Through this bottom a tube passes for filling 
the boiler and bottom pan. As the water in the copper 
boiler is heated it circulates freely and is conducted by 
a return tube back to the boiler. The heat is furnished 
by a large kerasene-lamp, a small oil-stove, or a gas-jet 
from a Bunsen burner. The boiler, pan, and heating 
apparatus are inclosed in a box-like frame about four 
feet high, with a sloping glass top and sliding ventila- 
tors at the sides. The sand, muck, loam, or other 
material in which seeds are to be placed, is put either 
in the upper part of the large pan, or for convenience 
in making observations and removing germinated seed, 
it is placed in small galvanized iron pans 7% inches 
long, 5 inches wide and 1 inches deep. 

The seeds are simply pressed into the soil so that the 
upper part of each seed is on a level with the surface. 
The soil is kept near the point of saturation, and the air 
being continuously moist the effect is about the same as 
if the seeds were covered. In making vitality tests, a 
representative sample of 100 seeds is usually taken. 
The seeds are said to have germinated when the radicle 
has pushed through the pericarp and ruptured the root- 
sheath. It is well to bear in mind, however, that there 
are two quite distinct stages in complete germina- 
tion: First, that marked by the appearance of the first 
rootlet, and second, the appearance of the plumule and 
the development of the embryo into an independent 
plant. One of the first points of interest in testing the 
vitality of air dry seeds is the rapid increase in weight 
and volume from the absorption of water. 
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In four hours after placing some dry peas in the 
tester they increased over 18 per cent. in weight and 80 
per cent. in volume, and at the time of germination— 
36 hours—the gain in weight was 103 per cent. and the 
gain in volume 154 per cent. The average of eight 
samples of air-dried field-corn shows the following rate 
and amount of absorption during the process of ger- 
mination: End of the first’ hour, 9.59 per cent.; end 
of second hour, 11.15 per cent.; end of sixth hour, 
18.71 per cent.; end of twelfth hour, 28.59 per cent. ; 
end of eighteenth hour, 32.05 per cent. ; end of twenty- 
fourth hour, 38.73 per cent. The rapidity with which 
the process of germination takes place, while depending 
mainly upon the vitality of the seed, is affected very 
materially by temperature. The higher the temperature 
within certain limits not yet clearly defined, the more 
rapid the germination. We have germinated corn at an 
average temperature of 42 degrees, but it required ten 
days to doit. On the other hand, at a temperature of 
g2 degrees the same seed germinated in 18 hours. 

In 1,400 vitality tests of seed-corn, the average time 
till the first germination in roo kernels was 20 hours, 
the extremes being a minimum of 13 and a maximum 
of 144 hours. With radish-seed of fair average vitality, 
the first germination frequently occurred in 12 hours, the 
average time being about 16 hours. With cabbage-seed 
the first germination sometimes occurred in 15 hours, 
the average time being 18. Two hundred and twenty- 
two vitality tests were made of wheat, embracing 130 
varieties. In these tests the minimum time till the first 
seed germinated was 15 hours; the maximum time, 25 
hours ; average, 17.6 hours. The minimum time at which 
one-half germinated was 18 hours; maximum time, 95 
hours; average, 26.8. The minimum time in which all 
germinated was 24 hours; maximum time, g days; aver- 
age, 4.6 days. In no one of the 222 tests of wheat did 
less than 80 per cent. of the seed germinate. 

Among the lessons taught by the vitality tests was 
this: that it is much better to procure seeds direct from 
the grower or froma reliable seedsman than to procure 
them of commission-men or small retail dealers. For 
example, a large number of samples of cabbage-seed 
procured direct from various seedsmen gave an average 
germination of 85.81 per cent., while an equal number 
of tests of seed of the same varieties procured from 
grocerymen and druggists gave only 34 per cent. germi- 
nated—a difference of over 50 per cent. in favor of the 
former. In the tests of radish-seed there was also a vast 
difference. The average germination of the seed from com- 
mission-men was only 24 per cent., while that of the same 
varieties from seedsmen averaged 65 per cent. Another 
lesson taught with great distinctness was that our self- 
grown seeds must be properly cured and well preserved 
if we wish to secure the best results. This difference in 
the vitality of seeds, due to different methods of preserv- 
ing, may be illustrated by a few examples. Some years 
ago an interesting series of tests was made, under my 
direction, to show the comparison in vitality between 
corn kept in the ordinary crib and that which had been 
hung up in some warm, dry place, or otherwise thor- 
oughly dried. Over six hundred samples of corn were 
tested. These samples came from widely different sec- 
tions, each county in the State furnishing one or more. 
They were samples of the corn that the respective farm- 
ers sending them expected to use for seed. About two- 
thirds of the total number of samples came from cribs, 
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while the other third had been thoroughly dried. The 
results of the vitality tests were as follows: The samples 
carefully dried gave an average of 93.1 per cent. germi- 
nated, while those from the crib gave an average of only 
63.3 per cent. Here was a difference of 30 per cent. in 
favor of the properly handled corn. 

For the past ten years there have been from two and 

a half to three million acres of corn planted annually in 
Ohio. Assuming five quarts of seed to have been used 
per acre, it requires from 400,000 to 500,000 bushels of 
seed-corn each year. If only 1o per cent. of this failed 
to grow there would be an annual loss of from 40,000 
to 50,000 bushels—equal, at the present time, to one- 
half as many dollars. But this is not all. It is, indeed, 
a small part of the expense caused by using poor seed. 
The cost and inconvenience of replanting and the loss 
occasioned by the failure of a good stand are much 
more serious than the mere loss of seed. Is it too much 
to say, in view of the facts given, that a more careful 
selection, drying and preservation of seed-corn might 
raise the average yield several bushels an acre, or increase 
the aggregate product from 6,000,000 to 12,000,000 
bushels annually? Another interesting observation in 
studying the vitality of seeds is the remarkable power of 
regermination exhibited by various species. In this re- 
spect wheat heads the list. Different samples of wheat 
have germinated no less than ten times after intervals of 
a week or more, during which time the seeds were kept 
perfectly dry. Corn-will germinate five or six times after 
complete drying ; radishes, four or five times ; parsnips, 
carrots and onions, barely twice—in other words, a com- 
paratively small percentage germinate the second time. 
Clover, timothy and other seeds, especially grasses, will 
germinate but once, as a rule. 

Just a word as to the manner in which growth is re- 
newed. In the case of the cereals, the descending axis 
usually dies, while the ascending axis resumes growth 
and throws out new rootlets from the point of union be- 
tween stem and root, or from the ascending axis itself. 
With some garden-seeds, like peas, radish, etc., the radi- 
cle, or descending axis, retains its vitality and resumes 
growth, although the extreme end is usually killed by 
the drying. The upper part lengthens; the lower or in- 
jured end swells and finally develops a number of root- 
lets. In the case of cucurbitaceous seeds, rootlets often 
develop from the base cotyledons when the plumule has 
been entirely destroyed. What is known about the 
length of time seeds will retain their vitality ? Nothing 
definite. In all our tests of fresh garden-seeds, or those 
less than one year old, compared with samples of the 
same seed one year later, the result has invariably shown 
a loss of vitality with age. For example, eleven tests of 
fresh cauliflower-seed gave an average germination of 
82.91 per cent. Six tests of the same seed when one 
year older gave an average germination of only 60.67 
per cent. It is usually stated that cauliflower-seed will 
retain its vitality for ten years. This probably means 
that the seed will not all lose their germinating power at 
the end of this time. A vitality test of a series of seeds 
collected ten years ago has just been completed. This 
list includes cabbage, cauliflower, radish, lettuce, egg- 
plant, cucumber, melon, squash, peas, beans and many 
others. Of this series the seeds of clover, the common 
red and the white clover, were the only ones that gave 
any evidence of vitality. Of the red clover 26 per cent. 
germinated, and of the white clover, 5 per cent. 
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How they Stopped the “Run” 

ANn1nNONY Hope....SpoRrt RoyAL (HENRY HOLT & Co.) 

There was a run on the Sandhill and District Bank. 
It had lasted the whole of one day, and had shown no 
signs of abating in the evening. If it lasted another 
day! Old Mr. Bradshaw wiped his brow. It had 
come just at the most awkward time—just after the 
farmers had got their usual loans, just when securi- 
ties were hard to realize; in fact, just at the moment 
when the bank, though in reality solvent, was emphat- 
ically not in a position to answer a long-continued de- 
mand for payment on the spot. Mr. Bradshaw groaned 
out all these distressing facts to his son Dick. 

“We shall have to put the shutters up. One day’s 
grace would save us, I believe; we could get the money 
then. But if they’re at us again to-morrow morning, we 
can’t last two hours.” 

Dick sympathized, but had nothing to suggest, ex- 
cept that it would not make matters worse if he carried 
out his engagement to go to the circus with the Flirting- 
ton girls. 

“Oh, go to h—!1 with the Flirtington girls, if you 
like,” groaned Mr. Bradshaw. 

So Dick went—to the circus (the other expedition, as 
he observed, would keep), and enjoyed the performance 
very much, especially the lion-taming, which was mag- 
nificent, and so impressed Dick that he deserted his 
companions, went behind the scenes, and insisted on 
standing Signor Philippini several glasses. 

“Is that big chap quite safe ?” he asked admiringly. 

“T can do anythink with ’im,” said the Signor (whose 
English was naturally defective); “but with any one 
helse ’ese a roarer, ’e is, and no mistake.” 

After the performance Dick took the Flirtington girls 
home; then, with a thoughtful look on his face, he went 
and had some talk with his father, and came away, 
carefully placing a roll of notes in his breast pocket. 
Then he sought Signor Philippini’s society once more. 
And that’s all that is really known about it—if, that is, 
we discard the obviously fanciful statement of Fanny 
Flirtington that as she was gazing at the moon at 2 A.M. 
she saw a heavy wagon, drawn by two horses and driven 
by Signor Philippini, pass along the street in the direc- 
tion of the bank. 

However these things may be, this is what happened 
next morning: When the first of the depositors arrived 
at 7 A.M., they found one of the windows of the bank 
smashed to pieces and the shutter hanging loose. <A cry 
went up that there had been a robbery, and one or two 
men began to climb in. They did not get far before a 
fearful roar proceeded from the neighborhood of the 
counter. They looked at one another, and said it would 
be more regular to wait for the officials. The roars con- 
tinued. They sent for Mr. Bradshaw. Hardly had he 
arrived (accompanied by Dick, breathless and in shirt- 
sleeves) before the backmost rows of the now consider- 
able crowd became agitated with a new sensation. The 
news spread rapidly. Frantic men ran to and fro; 
several ladies fainted; the circus proprietor was sent 
for. A lion had escaped from the menagerie, and was 
supposed to be at large through the town ! 


“Send for Philippini!.” cried the proprietor. They 


did so. Philippini had started early for a picnic in the 
country, and would not return till just before the per- 
formance in the evening. The proprietor was in despair. 

“ Where’s the beast gone to ?” he cried. 

A roar from the bank answered his question. 

“ Well, I’m blowed if he’s not in the bank!” ex- 
claimed the proprietor. 

It certainly appeared to be the fact that Atlas (that 
was the lion’s name) had taken refuge in the bank, and 
was in full possession of the premises and assets. Under 
these circumstances there was, Mr. Bradshaw explained, 
a difficulty in resuming cash payments; but if his checks 
would be accepted—the crowd roared almost as loud 
as Atlas at such an idea. Something must be done. 
They sent for the Mayor: he repudiated liability. They 
sent for the fire brigade and the life-boat crew: neither 
would come. They got guns, and peppered the furni- 
ture. Atlas retired behind the fireproof safe and roared 
worse than ever. Meanwhile, the precious hours were 
passing. Mr. Bradshaw’s money was also on its way 
from London. At last Dick took a noble resolution. 

“‘T will go in at any cost,” he cried, and, in spite of 
Fanny Flirtington’s tears, he scaled the window and 
disappeared from view. The crowd waited to hear 
Atlas scrunching; but he only roared. When Dick was 
inside, he asked in a low voice: “ Is he chained ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Signor Philippini from behind the 
safé. “Is the Aunt Sally business over?” and he 
came out with a long pole in his hand. He used the 
pole to stir poor Atlas up when the roars became defi- 
cient in quantity and quality. 

“The money ought to be here in three hours,” said 
Dick. “ Have you got the back door key ?” 

Philippini reassured him. Then Dick took a wild 
running leap at the window ; Philippini stirred up Atlas, 
who roared lustily. Dick escaped with his life, and 
landed, a breathless heap, at the Mavor’s feet. The 
Mayor raised him, and said he should write to Her 
Majesty, and suggest that Dick would be a proper 
recipient of the Albert Medal, and the Vicar (who had 
no money in the bank) indignantly asked the crowd if 
they could not trust a family which produced scions 
like that. Several people cried: “ Hear, hear!” and 
told Mr. Bradshaw that they never really meant to 
withdraw their deposits. Mr. Bradshaw thanked them, 
and looked at his watch. 

At half-past three Philippini ran up; he also was 
breathless, and his shoes were dusty from walking in 
the country. At once he effected an entry, amid a 
scene of great excitement. A moment later he ap- 
peared at the window and cried in terror: 

“T can’t old ’im! I can’t old ’im! ’E’s mad! Look 
out for yourselves!” and he leaped from the window. 

The crowd fled in all directions, and two boys were 
all but run over by a cart which was being driven 
rapidly from the railway station to the bank. 

“ All right,” said Dick to the Signor; “ bring up the 
wagon.” And then, with great difficulty and consum- 
mate courage, the Signor and Dick brought an iron 
cage up to the window, and drove Atlas in. The oper- 
ation took more than an hour, because they had to feed 
Atlas and drink a bottle of champagne themselves be- 
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fore they set about it. So that it was about six o’clock 
before Atlas was out, and the money was in, and the 
Sandhill Bank opened its doors for business. 

“We gained just the time we needed,” said Mr. 
Bradshaw. “It was dirt-cheap at fifty pounds!” 

And Dick, although he did not get the Albert Medal, 
was taken into partnership, and married Fanny Flirt- 
ington. It was the only way of preventing her seeing 
things she was not meant to see out of the window at 
2 A.M., and chattering about them in public. 





The Ghost of Madame Jahn 
VINCENT O’SULLIVAN THE SENATE 

The following extract is taken from a powerfully 
written story in the Senate: 

How we all stared, how frightened we were, how we 
passed opinions, on that morning when Gustave Her- 
bout was found swinging by the neck from the ceiling 
of his bedroom! Only last week he had inherited all 
the money of his aunt, Madame Jahn, together with 
her house and the shop with five assistants, and life 
looked fair enough for him. Besides, his aunt’s death 
had happened in a time when Gustave was in sore 
straits for money. ‘To be sure, he had his salary from 
the bank in which he worked; but what is a mere 
salary to one who, like Gustave, threw off the clerky 
habit when working hours were over, to assume the 
dress and lounge of the accustomed boulevardier. 

* * * * * * 

Gustave strolled along the Boulevard des Capucines 
in a study. When he had passed through the deserted 


Faubourg, and had come to the house behind the shop, 


he found his aunt only very pleased to see him, and a 
little surprised. So he sat with her, and listened to her 
gentle, homely stories and told lies ‘about himself and 
his manner of life till the clock struck eleven. Then 
he rose; and Madame Jahn rose too, and went to her 
writing-desk and opened a small drawer. 

“ You have been very kind to a lonely old woman 
to-night, my Gustave,” said Madame Jahn, smiling. 

“ How sweet of you to say that, dearest aunt!” re- 
plied Gustave. He went over and passed his arm 
caressingly across her shoulders, and stabbed her in the 
heart. 

For a full five minutes after the murder he stood still; 
as men often do in a great crisis when they know that 
any movement means decisive action. Then he started, 
laid hold of his hat, and made for the door. But there 
the stinging knowledge of his crime came to him for 
the first time, and he turned back into the room. 
Madame Jahn’s bedroom candle was on a table; he 
lit it, and passed through a door which led from the 
house into the shop. Crouching below the counters 
covered with white sheets, lest a streak of light on the 
windows might attract the observation of some passen- 
ger, he proceeded to a side entrance to the shop, un- 
locked the door, and put the key in his pocket. 

Then, in the same crouching way, he returned to the 
room, and started to ransack the small drawer. The 
notes he scattered about the floor; but two small bags 
of coin went into his coat. Then he took the candle 
and dropped some wax on the face and hands and 
dress of the corpse ; he spilt wax, too, over the carpet, 
and then broke the candle and ground it under foot. 

When all these things had been accomplished, he 
went to the house door and listened. The Faubourg is 
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always very quiet about twelve o’clock, and a single 
footstep falls on the night with a great sound. He 
could not hear the least noise, so he darted out and ran 
lightly till he came to a turning. There he fell into a 
sauntering walk, lit a cigarette, and hailing a passing 
voiture, directed the man to drive to the Pont Saint- 
Michel. At the bridge he alighted, and, noting he was 
not eyed, he threw the key of the shop into the river. 
* * * * * * 

On the night after the funeral, Gustave was sitting 
alone before the fire in Madame Jahn’s room, smoking 
and making his plans. He thought that, when all this 
wretched mock grief and pretence of decorum was over, 
he would again visit the cafés which he greatly favored, 
and the little Mademoiselle with yellow hair would once 
more smile on him delicious smiles gleaming with regard. 
Thus he was thinking when the clock on the mantel- 
piece tinkled eleven; and at that moment a very singu- 
lar thing happened. ‘The door was suddenly opened : a 
girl came in, walked straight over to the writing-desk, 
pulled out the small drawer, and then sat staring at the 
man by the fire. She was distinctly beautiful ; although 
there was a certain old-fashionedness in her peculiar 
silken dress, and her habit of wearing her hair. Not 
once did it occur to Gustave, as he gazed in terror, that 
he was gazing on a mortal woman: the doors were too 
well bolted to allow any one from outside to enter; and 
besides, there was a strange baffling familiarity in the 
face and mien of the intruder. 

It might have been an hour that he sat there; and 
then, the silence becoming too horrible, by a supreme 
effort of his wonderful courage he rushed out of the 
room and upstairs to get his hat. There in his murdered 
aunt’s bedroom—there, smiling at him from the wall— 
was a vivid presentment of the dread vision that sat be- 
low—a portrait of Madame Jahn as a young girl. He 
fled into the street, and walked perhaps two miles before 
he thought at all. But when he did think, he found 
that he was drawn against his will back to the house to 
see if it was still there; just as the police here believe a 
murderer is drawn to the Morgue to view the body of 
his victim. Yes, the girl was there still, with her great 
reproachless eyes; and throughout that solemn night, 
Gustave, haggard and mute, sat glaring at her. Towards 
dawn he fell into an uneasy doze; and when he awoke 
with a scream, he found that the girl was gone. 

At noon the next day, Gustave, heartened by several 
glasses of brandy, and cheered by the sunshine in the 
Champs-Elysées, endeavored to make light of the affair. 
He would gladly have arranged not to go back to the 
house; but then people would talk so much, and he 
could not afford to loose any custom out of the shop. 
Moreover, the whole matter was only an hallucination, 
the effect of jaded nerves. He dined well, and went to 
see a musical comedy, and so contrived that he did not 
return to the house till after two o’clock. There was 
some one waiting for him, sitting at the desk with the 
small drawer open—not the girl of last night, but a 
somewhat older woman, and the same reproachless eyes. 
So great was the fascination of those eyes that, although 
he left the house at once with an iron resolution not to 
go back, he found himself drawn under them again, and 
he sat through that night as he had sat through the 
night before, sobbing and stupidly glaring. 

And all day long he crouched by the fire shuddering, 
and all the night till eleven o’clock; and then a figure 
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of his aunt came to him again, but always a little older 
and more withered. And this went on for five days, 
the figure that sat with him becoming older and older 
as the days ran; till, on the sixth night, he gazed through 
the hours at his aunt as she was on the night he killed 
her. On these nights he was used sometimes to start up 
and make for the street, swearing never to return; but 
always he would be dragged back to the eyes. The 
policemen came to know him from these night walks, 
and people began to notice his bad looks. 

On the seventh night there was a delay of about five 
minutes after the clock had rung eleven before the door 
opened. And then—then, merciful God! the body of 
a woman in grave-clothes came into the room, as if 
borne by unseen men, and lay in the air across the 
writing-desk, while the small drawer flew open of its 
own accord. Yes, there was the shroud of the brown 
scapular, the prim white cap, the hands folded on the 
shrunken breast. Gray from slimy horror, Gustave 
raised himself up and went over to look for the eyes. 
When he saw them pressed down with pennies, he reeled 
back and nearly fell into the grate. Then blind and 
sick and loathing, he stumbled upstairs. 

But as he passed by Madame Jahn’s bedroom the 
corpse came out to meet him, with the eyes closed and 
the pennies pressing them down. Then at last, reeking 


and dabbled with sweat, with his tongue lolling out, 
Gustave breathed: 

“ Are you alive?” 

“No, no! ” wailed the thing, with a burst of awful 
weeping, “‘ I have been dead many days.” 


Chimmie Fadden Makes Friends 
E. W. TOWNSEND....CHIMMIE FADDEN (LOVELL, CORYELL) 

“‘ Say, I’m a dead easy winner to-day. See? It’sa 
fiver, sure ’nough. Say, I could give Jay Gould weight 
fer age an’ lose ’im in a walk as a winner. See? How’d 
I collar it? Square. See? Dead square, an’ easy. 
Want it fer a story? Why, sure. 

“Say, you know me. When I useter sell poipers, 
wasn’t Ia scrapper? Dat’s right, ain’t it? Was dere 
a kid on Park Row I didn’t do? Sure. Well, say, dis 
mornin’ I seed a loidy I know crossin’ de Bow’ry. See? 
Say, she’s torrowbred, an’ dat goes. Say, do you know 
wot I’ve seed her done? I’ve seed her feedin’ dem kids 
wot gets free turk on Christmas by dose east side mis- 
sioners. She’s one of dem loidies wot comes down 
here an’ fixes up old women and kids. 

“ Well, say, I was kinder lookin’ at ’er when I sees a 
mug wid a dyed mustache kinder jolt ag’in ’er, an’ he 
raises his dicer an’ grins. See? Say, dat sets me crazy. 
Lemme tell ye. Remember when der truck run over 
me toes? Well, I couldn’t sell no poipers nor nutting 
den. See? Say, she was de loidy wot comes ter me 
room wid grub an’ reads to me. Dat’s what she done. 

“Well, I runs up to her dis mornin’, an’ I says: 
‘*Scuse me, loidy, but shall I tump der mug ?’ 

“‘She was kinder white in de gills, but dere was 
fight in her eye. Say, when yer scrap yer watches de 
odder felly’s eye, don’t ye? Yer kin always see fight 
inde eye. Dat’s right. Well, say, dere was fight in 
her eye. WhenI speaks to her she kinder smiles, an’ 
says: ‘Oh, dat’s you, is it, Chimmie ?’ 

“Say, she remembered me name. Well, she says: 
‘If you’ll tump de mug ’—no, dat wasn’t wot she says: 


‘If you'll trash de cur I'll give yer somethin’,’ an’ 
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she pulled out her wad an’ flashed up a fiver. Den she 
says somethin’ about it not being Christian, but de ex- 
ample would be good. I don’t know what she meaned, 
but dat’s straight. See? Wot she says goes, wedder 
I’m on or not. 

** Can you trash ’im, Chimmie ?’ she says. 

“Den I went fer ‘im. Say, I jolted ’im in de vest 
so sudden he was paralyzed. See? Den I give ’im de 
heel, an’ tover he went in de mud, an’ me on top of ’im. 
Say, you should have seed us! Well, I’d had his odder 
ear off if de cop hadn’t snatched me. 

“‘Say, he ran me in, but it wasn’t ten minutes before 
she come dere and squared me. See? When she got 
me outside she was kinder laffin’ an’ cryin’, but she gave 
me de fiver an’ says: ‘I hope de Lord’ll forgive me, 
Chimmie, for leadin’ yer into temptation, but yer done 
*im brown.’ 

“ Dat’s right; dem’s ’er very words. No, not ‘done 
’im brown’; dat’s wot dey meaned—-say, ‘ trashed ’im 
well.” Dat’s right. ‘Trashed ’im well’ was her very 
words. See? 

*“* Say, I knowed ye’d be paralyzed wen ye seed me 
in dis harness. It’s up in G, ain’t it? Dat’s right. 
Say, remember me tellin’ ye bout de mug I t’umped fer 
the loidy on de Bowery ? de loidy wot give me de five 
and squared me wid der perlice? Dat’s right. Well, 
say, she is a torrowbred, an’ dat goes. See? Dat 
evenin’ wot d’ye tink she done? She brought ’is 
Whiskers ter see me. 

“Naw, I ain’t stringin’ ye. 
loidy’s fadder. Sure. 

“°F comes ter me room wid der loidy, ’is Whiskers 
does, an’ ’e says, says ’e, ‘Is dis Chimmie Fadden ?’ 

“« ¢ Ver dead on,’ says I. 

“« Wot t’ell ?’ ’e says, turnin’ to ’is daughter. 
does de young man say ?’ ’e says. 

“ Den de loidy she kinder smiled—say, yer otter 
seed ’er smile. Say, it’s outter sight. Dat’s right. 
Well, she says: ‘I tink I understan’ Chimmie’s lan- 
gwudge,’ she says. ‘’E means ’e is de kid yuse lookin’ 
fer. ’E’s de very mug.’ 

“‘ Dat’s wot she says; somet’n’ like dat, only a felley 
can’t just remember ’er langwudge. 

** Den ’is Whiskers gives me a song an’ dance ’bout 
me bein’ a brave young man fer t’umpin’ der mug wot 
insulted ’is daughter, an’ bout ’is heart bein’ all broke 
dat ’is daughter should be doin’ missioner work in der 
slums. 

“IT says, ‘ Wot t’ell’; but der loidy she says, ‘ Chim- 
mie,’ says she, ‘me fadder needs a footman,’ she says, 
‘an I taut you’d be de very mug fer der job,’ says she. 
See? 

“‘ Say, I was all broke up, and couldn’t say nuttin’, fer 
*is Whiskers was so solemn. See? 

“«¢ Wot’s yer lay now ?’ says ‘is Whiskers, or some- 
t’in’ like dat. 

‘“‘ Say, I could ’ave give ‘im a string *bout me bein’ a 
hard-workin’ boy, but I knowed der loidy was dead on 
ter me; so I only says, says I, ‘ Wot t’ell ?’ says I, like 
dat, ‘Wot t’ell?’ See? 

“Den ’is Whiskers was kinder paralyzed like, an’ ’e 
turns to ’is daughter an’’e says, dese is ’is very words, 
’e says: 

“«¢ Really, Fannie,’ ’e says, ‘ really, Fannie, you must 
enterpert dis young man’s langwudge,’ he says. See? 

“Den she laffs an’ says, says she : 


‘Is Whiskers is de 


‘Wot 
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“ « Chimmie is a good boy if ’e only had a chance.’ 

“ Well, den we all give each other a song an’ dance, 
an’ de end was I was took fer a footman. See? 
Tiger, ye say ? Naw, dey don’t call me no tiger. 


“ Say, wouldn’t de gang on der Bowery be paralyzed - 


if dey seed me in dis harness? Ain’t it great? Sure! 
Wot am I doin’? Well, I’m doin’ pretty well. I had 
to t'ump a felly dey calls de butler de first night I was 
dere for callin’ me a heathen. See? Say, dere’s a kid 
in der house wot opens der front door wen youse ring 
de bell, an’ I win all ’is boodle de second night I was 
dere showin’ ’im how ter play Crusoe. Say, it’s a dead 
easy game, but der loidy she axed me not to bunco de 
farmers—dey all farmers up in dat house, dead farmers 
—so I leaves ’em alone. ’Scuse me now, dats me 
loidy comin’ outer der shop. So long.” 





Pink Blossoms 
M QuapD....CHICAGO TIMES 

A body of cavalry sent out on a reconnoissance, to 
pass over the neutral ground between the two armies, to 
develop any recent earthworks thrown up, to locate the 
enemy’s vedettes, to see if he is preparing the roads 
and bridges in his front, to observe everything which 
may have a possible bearing on the events of a week to 
come; more than that, to drive off horses and cattle, to 
load a score of wagons with provisions and forage, to 
add to the destitution and terror of helpless old men as 
they sit at their doors, and of the women and children 
as they work in the barren fields. 

War is always sacrifice—never mercy. War demands 
death and wounds and destruction. He who can kill 
and wound and destroy most is the greatest hero. War 
respects nothing, venerates nothing, blackens every- 
thing. It moves in trails across a country as a venom- 
ous serpent winds through the grass. 

It was a May-day, with the peachi-trees everywhere 
in blossom. Behind us were the smoke and flame of 
destruction ; ahead, the old farmhouses which sheltered 
no one who could march in the ranks and fight against 
us. The fragrant blossoms, the green hills, the sunny 
skies—everything told of peace, and yet war was at 
hand as the flaxen-haired children came running to the 
doors. Just below a farmhouse we halt to water our 
thirsty horses at a brook flowing lazily across the road. 
A few men ride on to the house. We can hear children 
crying in affright. We can hear the voice of a woman 
raised in tearful protestation. We can see an old gray- 
haired man with a child in his arms at the door, and 
though his voice is too weak to reach us, we can see by 
his gestures that he resents the lawless invasion. 

Some of us ride to the right to reach the barns, where 
the wagons are already drawn up; some to the left, 
where horses are at pasture ; the remainder straight on up 
the road. Suddenly the bugles sound the alarm, and 
then warn us to rally on the centre. In one minute the 
scene is changed from dreamy peace to active war. 

A body of the enemy, having the same object in view 
as ourselves, has come up from the south and attacked 
us at sight. Many a saddle on our side is emptied 
before we check their fierce charge, and push them back 
till we have room to form. Each side has a light bat- 
tery. The guns get to work almost as soon as the car- 
bines. The old farmhouse is the key of the battlefield. 
An old man and a mother and four children are in 
there, but what of it? This is war. No one gives them 
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a thought. Shot and shell plow through the structure 
—bullets search out every nook. Now our right wing 
drives the enemy back with a cheer—now the enemy 
presses back our left and shouts in exultation. 

It is ahot fight for thirty minutes—time enough for 
the dead and wounded to number 150. The reverbera- 
tion of the guns brings down a shower of blossoms at. 
every discharge, and the black powder smoke floats up 
through the branches and smirches and discolors. 

“Rally on the centre! Forward—trot—gallop— 
charge! ” 

We have broken the enemy and sent him flying. We 
follow him for a mile or more, shooting and hacking, 
then the bugles blow the recall, and we cease the 
pursuit. There are dead men on the dusty highway, in 
the ditches, among the May-weeds and the thistles, and. 
and dead horses almost block the way at certain points. 
Yes, a hot little fight, and we are proud of our victory” 
as we return to the old farmhouse. We have our dead 
to bury and our wounded to look after, and it is only 
when an officer starts to enter the house to say that it 
must be turned into a shambles that the inmates are’ 
remembered. ‘The officer cries out and starts back in 
horror. Under the peach-tree growing close to the back 
door lies the body of the old gray-haired man, father and 
grandfather to the woman and the children. He must have’ 
been in flight when struck by a solid shot which cut him 
almost in two at the hips. He was carrying a child 
not more than two years old hugged to his breast. Her 
little arms were around his neck, and her face was hid- 
den in his bosom. We unclasped the old man’s arms. 
and took her up. She was dead—dead without a 
wound. She had died of terror as he sank down with 
her, perhaps kissing her in his last breath. 

And as we stood with uncovered heads the woman 
came out. Great Heavens! but how white her face— 
how ghostly the color of her lips—how red the blood 
which dripped from her wounded shoulder on the pink - 
blossoms at her feet! She looked at her father and 
gasped for breath. She looked at her youngest born, 
and her throat swelled up, and her eyes dilated until her. 
look frightened us. 

“ Dead, both dead ?” she asked in a whisper. 

“ Poor woman!” replied the officer. 

“Go in,” she hissed, pointing to the door; “ go in: 
and gaze upon the rest of your work!” 

There they lay—the other three children—all killed 
and mangled by the same shell as it exploded in the 
kitchen. Flaxen hair and chubby hands and little blue 
sun-bonnets contrast strangely with the red blood of war.. 
We tiptoed out and stood beside the mother, who had 
prostrated herself on the bodies of those so dear to her. 
She could not weep and wail. She could only moan and 
croon to them in the agony of her breaking heart. 

“ Poor woman, poor woman! ” sighed one. 

She rose up slowly, looked from face to face as if to 
picture it on her memory, and said : 

“Leave me! May the God of Heaven take vengeance 
upon you to the uttermost! ” 

And we called it a hot little fight, and we felt proud 
of a victory won over a superior force, and we—well,. 
each and every trooper prayed Heaven to be merciful 
and pitiful to that poor woman, and over the graves of 
her dear ones a hundred rough and blood-stained hands 
scattered peach-tree blossoms in atonement. Wecould 
do no more. War was impatient even as we did that. 








CHILD VERSE: CHARMING BITS OF PRATTLE 


















Mocking the Baby....Madge Morris Wagner....The Story of the Files It wasn’t bad when Shakespeare lived ; 
I hear her rocking the baby,— The right no one could tell ; 
Her room is just next to mine,— There were no dictionaries then— 
And I fancy I feel the dimpled arms No wonder he wrote well. 
‘That round her neck eatwine, . Now it gets harder all the time; 
As she rocks and rocks the baby . 4 
es shen eaeiiin Sani ania ty eal Each word must inean just so; 
asl comaeeaan — The very turn you’d like the best 







Is one that will not go. 





I hear her rocking the baby 
Each day when the twilight comes, 
And I know there’s a world of blessing and love Blanket Street............ May D. Hatch........ ++. Once a Week 
In the ‘* baby bye ” she hums. A Saying in the “ Old Country.” 
I can see the restless fingers 
Playing with ‘‘ mamma’s rings,” 
And the sweet little smiling, pouting mouth, 
That to her in kissing clings, 
As she rocks and sings to the baby, 
And dreams as she rocks and sings. 








O come with me, baby, to Blanket Street: 

’Tis a famous place, dear, for tired feet ; 

Up Stairway Hill, across Landing Ridge, 

Past Bannister Lane and then ‘‘ Kissing Bridge,” 
Where somebody always you’re sure to meet. 









, Over the bridges and at last we are there, 
S eee Rae sameny eae Se Right in the middle of Little-Crib Square ; 
Slower and slower now, b : . 
Rind 5 heer din ts Reins Oe enretin es The street is as white as the driven snow, 
8 ——— But warm like the blossom-time snow, you know— 


On its eyes and cheeks and ; . 
= ‘ aren Warm to toes that are soft and pink and bare. 
From her rocking, rocking, rocking, 













I wonder would she start, And speaking of toes, ’tis in Blanket Street 
Could she know, through the wall between us, That the Five little Pigs so often meet, 

She was rocking on my heart? And the littlest always goes squeak, squeak, squeak, 
While my empty arms are aching Though the weather is never cold and bleak— 

For a form they may not press, For ’tis always summer in Blanket Street. 





And my emptier heart is breaking 
In its desolate loneliness. 





And the yellow bird talks as well as sings, 
And the bumble-bee hums but never stings, 













I list to the rocking, rocking And the love-lamps burn like stars all night ; 
In the room just next to mine, O come, and be sure to listen right, 

And breathe a tear in silence For the Blanket Street birds say wonderful things. 
At a mother’s broken shrine, 

For the —— who rocks the baby The Humming Top....Eugene Field....Love Songs of Childhood (Scribner) 
In the room just next to mine. The top it hummeth a sweet, sweet song 

To my dear little boy at play— 
Johnny on Easy Writing..Anna C. Murphy..Journal of Education Merrily singeth all day long, 





As it spinneth and spinneth away. 
And my dear little boy 





I don’t believe ’t was hard to do, 
When Homer wrote of Troy ; He laughed with joy 
There were no rules for him to watch, 
No grammars to annoy. When he heard the monotone 
Of that busy thing 
That loveth to sing 
The song that is all its own. 









He had no slang to guard against— 
He spelt the easiest way ; 
The subjects were not threadbare then Hold fast the string and wind it tight, 
Because he had first say. That the song be loud and clear; 
Now hurl the top with all your might 
Upon the banquette here ; 
And straight from the string 
The joyous thing 
Boundeth and spinneth along, 
The common talk of every day And it whirs and it chirrs, 
Was good enough to use; And it birrs and it purrs 
‘‘ Too trite” was something hever heard Ever its pretty song. 
RASS SENS Sip Ceneee SD eereees, Will ever my dear little boy grow old, 
Old Chaucer had no task at all: As some have grown before ? 
He wrote what came along; Will ever his heart feel faint and cold, 
He put down just what people said, When he heareth the songs of yore ? 


And couldn’t spell words wrong. Will ever this toy 
Of my dear little boy, 









And Dante had it easy, too, 
In Florence when he wrote: 

He made each phrase as he went on; 
There were no words to quote. 



















You see no one had tried before When the years have worn away, 
To write this brand-new speech, Sing sad and low 
So Chaucer fixed it his own way Of the long ago, 





For all the schools to teach. As it singeth to me to-day? 
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Nikola Tesla’s Latest Inventions 

THOMAS COMMERFORD MARTIN....CENTURY MAGAZINE 

The April number of the Century magazine will con- 
tain an article on The Latest Electrical Inventions 
and Discoveries of Nikola Tesla, written by Thomas 
Commerford Martin, editor of the Electrical Engineer. 
The article gives a’summary of the progress made in 
electricity during the last fifty years, as well as a forecast 
of the work of the next fifty years, and, owing to the 
destruction of Mr. Tesla’s laboratory, with all contents, 
three weeks ago, its text and illustrations are now the 
only record of some of the inventor’s most important 
discoveries. One of the most wonderful of Tesla’s in- 
ventions is the oscillator, which combines the steam 
engine and dynamo. In speaking of it, Mr. Martin 
says: 

* In his oscillator Mr. Tesla has not simply a new prac- 
tical device, but a new implement of scientific research. 
With it, if he has not as yet actually determined the 
earth’s electrical charge or ‘capacity,’ he has obtained 
striking effects, which conclusively demonstrate that he 
has succeeded in disturbing it. He connects to the 
earth, by one of its ends, a coil in which rapidly vibrat- 
ing currents are produced, the other end being free in 
space. With this coil he does actually what one would 
be doing with a pump forcing air into an elastic football. 
At each alternate stroke the ball would expand and con- 
tract. But it is evident that such a ball, if filled with 
air, would, when suddenly expanded or contracted, vi- 
brate at its own rate. Now if the strokes of the pump 
be so timed that they are in harmony with the individ- 
ual vibrations of the ball, an intense vibration or surg- 
ing will be obtained. The purple streamers of electric- 
ity thus elicited from the earth and pouring out to the 
ambient air are marvelous. 

“The currents which are made to pass in and out of 
the earth by means of this coil can also be directed upon 
the human body. An observer mounted on a chair, 
and touching the coil with a metal rod, can, by careful 
adjustments, divert enough of it upon himself to cause 
its manifestation from and around him in splinters of 
light. This halo effect, obtained by sending the elec- 
tricity of the earth through a human being—the highest 
charge positively ever given in safety—-is, to say the 
least, curious and deeply suggestive. Mr. Tesla’s te- 
merity in trying the effect first upon his own person 
can be justified only by his close and accurate calcula- 
tion of what the amount of the discharge from the earth 
would be.” 

As to the economic value of the oscillator the article 
says: “A moment’s thought will show that one main 
object must be the elimination of certain steps in the 
transfer of the energy; and obviously, if engine and 
dynamo both have large losses, it will be a gain to merge 
the two pieces of apparatus. The old-fashioned electric- 
light station or street-railway power-house is a giddy 
maze of belts and shafting; in the later plants engine 
and dynamo are coupled directly together on one base. 
This is a notable stride, but it still leaves us with a dy- 
namo in which some part of the wire wound on it is not 
utilized at every instant, and with an engine of com- 
plicated mechanism. The steam cylinder, with its 


piston, is the only thing actually doing work, and all the 
rest of the imposing collection of fly-wheel, governor 
balls, eccentrics, valves, and what not, is for the purpose 
of control and regulation. In his oscillator Mr. Tesla, 
to begin with, has stripped the engine of all this govern- 


‘ing mechanism. By giving also to the coils in which 


the current is created, as they cut the ‘ lines of force’ of 
the magnets, a to-and-fro or reciprocating motion, so 
that the influence on them is equal in every direction, 
he has overcome the loss of the idle part of the wire 
experienced in rotating armatures; and, moreover, 
greatest achievement of all, he has made the currents 
regulate the mechanical motions. No matter how close 
the governing of the engine that drives the ordinary 
dynamo with revolving armature, there is some irregu- 
larity in the generation of current. In the Tesla oscil- 
lator, if its inventor and the evidence of one’s eyes may 
be believed, the vibrations of the current are absolutely 
steady and uniform, so *that one could keep the time 0’ 
day with the machine about as well as with a clock. 
Back of the tendencies or irregularity in the old-fash- 
ioned electrical apparatus were the equal or greater 
tendencies in the steam-engine ; and over and above all 
were the losses due to the inefficient conversion in both 
of the power released from the fuel under the boiler 
generating the steam. Gain in one direction with a 
radical innovation usually means gain in many others, 
through a growing series. I confess I do not know 
which of the advantages of the oscillator to place first, 
and I doubt whether its inventor has yet been able to 
sit down and sum up all the realities and possibilities to 
which it is a key. One thing he does; he presses for- 
ward.” 

Relative to Tesla’s experiments in photography by 
phosphorescence, Mr. Martin writes : 

“In the field of lighting by phosphorescence we reach 
hitherto untrodden ground. Phosphorescent light has 
been associated with the idea of ‘cold light’ or the 
property of becoming luminous with the omission of 
the intermediate step of combustion as commonly under- 
stood. Asa physical action we know it in the light of 
the firefly, which Prof. S. P. Langley rates at an effi- 
ciency of 100 per cent., all its radiations lying within the 
limits of the visible spectrum. By means of the Teslaic 
currents phosphorescent light strong enough even to 
photograph by has been obtained; and the picture 
representing the inventor himself is the first portrait 
or photograph of any kind ever taken by phosphorescent 
light. A bulb whose light-giving member is coated with 
sulphide of zinc treated in a special way was rendered 
phosphorescent by means of a current obtained from a 
high-frequency transformer coil. The current used was 
alternated or oscillated about 10,000 times per second. 
The exposure was about eight minutes. In order to test 
more closely the actinic value of phosphorescent light, 
some bulbs, subject to high frequency currents, were 
photographed, or, if we may coin a new word, ‘ phos- 
phographed,’ with a somewhat longer exposure. One 
bright pair illustrated utilize sulphide of zinc in some 
form for luminosity. The third bulb, seen faintly to the 
left of them, has a coating of sulphide of calcium. Al- 
though, judged by the eye, it glowed with a brightness 








fully equal to that of the other two, the actinic value 
was evidently much less. It is, perhaps, needless to say 
that these demonstrations invite to an endless variety of 
experiments, in which investors will find a host of novel 
phenomena awaiting them as to phosphorescence and 
fluorescence produced with electrical currents.” 

Mr. Martin thus describes the new method of creat- 
ing light which Tesla discovered: ‘* Between us and the 
sun stretches the tenuous, sensitive ether, and every sen- 
sation of light that the eye experiences is caused by the 
effect of five hundred trillions of waves every second 
impressed on the ether by the molecular energy of the 
sun travelling along it rhymetically. If the waves have 
a lower frequency than this 500,000,000,000,000, they 
will chiefly engender heat. In our artificial methods of 
getting light we imitatively agitate the ether so poorly 
that the waves our bonfires set up rarely get above the 
rate at which they become sensible to us in heat, and 
only a few waves attain the right pitch or rapidity to 
cause the sensation of light. At the upper end of the 
keyboard of vibration of the ether is a high, shrill, and 
yet inaudible note—light— which we want to strike and 
to keep on striking; but we fumble at the lower, base 
end of the instrument all the time, and never touch that 
topmost note without wasting the largest part of our 
energy on the intermediate ones, which we do not atall 
wish to touch. Light (the high note) without heat (the 
lower notes) is the desideratum. 

“ Now, Mr. Tesla takes his currents of high fre- 
quency and high potential, subjects the incandescent 
lamp to them, and, skipping some of those intermediate 
wasteful heat stages of lower-wave vibration experienced 
in the old methods, gets the ether-charged molecules 
more quickly into the intensely agitated condition 
necessary to yield light. Using his currents, produced 
electro-magnetically, to load each fugitive molecule 
with its charge, which it receives and exercises electro- 
statically, he gets the ether medium into a state of 
excitement capable of almost anything.” 

In summing up the effect upon science and com- 
merce of Tesla’s work, the article says: “ It must not 
be supposed that the new electricity represented by 
Nikola Tesla is iconoclastic. In the minds of a great 
many people of culture the idea prevails that invention 
is as largely a process of pulling down as of building 
up; and electricity, in spreading from one branch of 
industry to another, encounters the prejudice that 
always rebuffs the innovator. The assumption is false. 
It may be true that in the gladiatorial arena where the 
principles of science contend one party or the other 
always succumbs and drags out its dead; but in the 
arts long survival is the law for all the appliances that 
have been found of any notable utility. It simply be- 
comes a question of the contracting sphere within 
which the old apparatus is hedged by the advent of the 
new ; and that relation once established by processes 
complex and long continued, capable even of mathe- 
matical determination, the two go on together, comple- 
mentary in their adjustment to specific human needs. 
In its latest outgrowths electrical application exemplifies 
this. After many years’ use of dynamo-electric machin- 
ery giving what is known as a ‘ continuous current,’ the 
art has reached the conclusion that only with the 
alternating current can it fulfill the latter duties laid 
upon it, and accomplish the earlier tasks that remain 
untouched. With the continuous current we have 
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learned the rudiments of lighting and power distribution. 
With the alternating current, manipulated and coaxed 
to yield its highest efficiency, we may solve the prob- 
lems of aérial and marine navigation by electricity, 
operate large railway systems, transmit the energy of 
Niagara hundreds of miles, and, in Mr. Tesla’s own 
phrase, ‘ hook our machinery directly to Nature.’ ” 


Illuminating Gas at Low Cost 
MANUFACTURING ACETYLENE....NEW YORK EVENING Post 

At a meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
recently held in the College of Pharmacy, of New York, 
announcement was made of a discovery of a means of 
producing illuminating gas at a greatly reduced cost. 
Factories are already nearly completed, and the gas may 
be offered for general use within a short time. It is now 
used in a house in this city, and has been found in 
every way practicable. The new illuminant is acetylene, 
the lowest gas in the series of hydrocarbons, which are 
the foundation of organic chemistry, and enter into the 
composition of many of the most important products of 
coal-tar and petroleum. It is known to chemists as C2 
H2, and is practically pure carbon vapor. Fora long 
time the gas has been produced by passing a stream of 
hydrogen through a globe in which the electric arc is 
produced between two carbon-points, but only in 
minute quantities. Other methods of production have 
been known, but the amount of gas produced has been 
small and expensive. It remained for T. L. Wilson to 
produce it in such large quantities as to make it not 
only valuable from a chemical point of view, but eco- 
nomically as well. 

Like many of the great discoveries, this was a pure 
accident. Mr. Wilson was working one day with an 
electric furnace trying to form an alloy of calcium from 
some of its compounds, when he noticed that a mixture 
of lime and powdered anthracite, under the influence 
of the electric current, fused down to a heavy semi- 
metallic mass, which, when examined and found not to 
be the substance sought, was thrown into a bucket of 
water. A violent effervescence ensued and a heavy gas 
formed, with an intense odor, which burned with a 
smoky and luminous flame. Investigation showed that 
this compound formed each time, no matter what kind 
of carboniferous matter was used, and the substance 
was found to be calcic carbide, containing 40 parts by 
weight of calcium and 24 parts by weight of carbon. 
Further experiment revealed that the addition of water 
brought about a double decomposition with the forma- 
tion of lime and acetylene. One pound of this calcic 
carbide was found to yield 5.3 cubic feet of acetylene— 
a fact which at once gave it a great commercial value. 
A company was formed to proceed with its manu- 
facture on a large scale, and within a short time the 
products will be put on the market. 

Experiments were made as to the best methods of 
using the carbide for illuminating purposes, and while it 
has been used for some time in one house in this city, 
the best method has not yet been decided upon, al- 
though any of the several considered is declared to be 
far superior to any kind of illuminating gas that has yet 
been used. One method which is employed in this city 
is to make the gas in a house and generate it as it is 
needed, which has been found to have great economic 
value. A converter, which takes but little room; is 
placed in the cellar of the house, connected directly 
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with the ordinary gas-pipes which were formerly used to 
convey the gas from the street main. This converter is 
so arranged as to be set in motion by turning a key, and 
when the key is turned back the generation of gas 
ceases. For country-houses and places where supplies 
cannot be furnished on short notice this plan is thought 
to be the best, although there is some doubt as to its 
especial advantage. 

Another method is the most remarkable of all. It has 
been found that the gas can be changed into a liquid by 
pressure and confined in cans such as are used for lique- 
fying carbonic-acid gas, and with little trouble. A com- 
pany has been formed to do this, and within two weeks 
it is hoped that the factory in Brooklyn will be ready to 
take orders for the liquid. The cans in which it will be 
placed can be attached to the service-pipe of a house, 
and by means of a governor the pressure can be so reg- 
ulated as to allow the liquid to become a gas and pass 
off through the pipes as it is needed. A mixer is also 
provided, to give another method of using the gas if it 
is thought advisable. Experiments have been in prog- 
ress for some time to discover whether it is best to mix 
the gas with air, and its economic value is yet to be de- 
termined. The impression of those who have tested it 
is that the pure acetylene gives better results. The ace- 
tylene can also be used to enrich the ordinary illuminat- 
ing gas. The advantages of pure acetylene as an illu- 
minant are obvious. ‘The ordinary illuminating gas is a 
mixture of the various hydrocarbons, the most powerful 
of which is acetylene. This gas contains more pure car- 
bon in gaseous state, and therefore must give more light 
and more complete combustion. The only question was 
the high cost of production, and the new method has 
completely overcome this. 

It is impossible to use it in the ordinary burners, as 
they are too large. The burners which have been con- 
structed for it produce a flame about three-quarters of 
an inch in height and about an inch across. These 
burners allow the passage of about one foot of the gas 
per hour, and give a light of about 50 candle-power. 
There is no dark centre to the flame, as is the case with 
the ordinary gas, the light being pure white and intensely 
brilliant, even lacking the violet color of the electric 
arc-light. The flame has about one-half the heating 
power of ordinary gas; and, further than that, it does 
not consume anywhere near the amount of oxygen, and 
thus does not vitiate the air in the room as rapidly. It 
is calculated that one burner, consuming one foot of gas 
per hour, will give twice as much light as a 25-candle- 
power burner of gas, consuming five feet an hour. 

Another valuable use of the gas can be made in 
places where there is no gas-piping. It is proposed to 
make lamps with cylinders of strong steel, four inches 
in diameter and sixteen inches high, which will hold a 
pound stick of the caicic carbide. The right propor- 
tion of water may be placed in the lamp, and the head 
of the lamp, containing a double reducing pressure- 
valve, screwed on. The whole cylinder may then be 
placed in a vessel of cool water, and as the acetylene 
forms it is compressed by its own pressure, and the five 
pounds of gas thus formed may be used for ten hours 
through a half-foot burner. This method may replace 
gas and lamps in railway cars, and thus add greatly to 
the comfort of travellers. The cost of the gas is de- 
pendent upon the cost of the carbide, and this has not 
yet been determined. The company which has been 
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formed to make it declares that if the carbide is sold at 
$50 a ton, gas fifty cents per 1,000 feet would be the 
cost of light equal in amount to that given by the ordi- 
nary illuminating gas. This cost could be reduced one 
cent for every reduction of a dollar on the cost of the 
carbide. This would not show the cost of the acety- 
lene, which has not yet been decided, but is sure to be 
but a small proportion of the cost of ordinary gas. 





Guns Made of Paper 
GeorGE D. RICE....PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 

Almost without limit are the purposes to which wood 
pulp is being put. The latest invention in this line is 
the manufacture of large guns from this material. Guns 
have been made from leather pulp, and these are bound 
with hoops of metal. The leather pulp is, of course, 
hardened. ‘There is also a core of metal set inside of 
the gun. The lightness of the leather cannon is an 
essential feature. The principal aim, however, is to se- 
cure a material which has some elasticity, so that the 
force of a heavy discharge will be broken gradually. 
This seems to be obtained in cannon made from a pulpy 
substance. Paper pulp answers the purpose, as numer- 
ous trials and experiments have proved. It possesses 
more elasticity than metal, and when hardened is nearly 
as tough ; hence this material is useful in the manufacture 
of articles requiring hard, efficient, and elastic proper- 
ties. The body of the gun is made of paper pulp. 
The core is of metal, and made very much like the cores 
of ordinary cannon. ‘The exterior of the cannon is 
wound with wire. About five layers of copper, brass, 
or steel wire are firmly wound on, thus binding the 
cannon. Outside of the covering of wire are various 
bands of brass. These bands are set with uprights, 
through which rods extend parallel withthe gun. There 
are lock-nuts on each side of the uprights, and these hold 
the rods in place. 

The process of making the gun is as follows: A spe- 
cial grade of paper pulp, in which the fiber is long, is 
selected and well agitated. The usual hardening and 
toughening ingredients, consisting of litharge, wax, tal- 
low, white lead and blue, are introduced. ‘The pulp is 
then run into moulds and cast of the proper shape. The 
steel core is put in; wire is bound around the exterior ; 
brass or steel bands are securely set about the whole, 
and the parallel rods are applied. The rods, being of 
steel, possess a degree of spring, and as they are fas- 
tened to the bands the result is a gun which will give 
way slightly at each discharge, yet cannot burst. A per- 
son may make his muscles rigid and fall to the ground, 
in which case he is likely to receive a broken bone; but 
if the muscles are relaxed the bones will give way some- 
what and will not break. The same principle is applied 
in the paper cannon. The pulp, although exceedingly 
durable, will give way enough to prevent a break. The 
layers of wire, the binding of steel bands, and the paral- 
lel rods add strength. In war times it is easy to batter 
down a brick wall or a stone foundation ; but a protec- 
tion of bales of hay, bags of sand, or similar substance 
is not affected, as the shot is simply imbedded in it. 
The chief points of the pulp gun are elasticity and light- 
ness. Being lighter, it follows that transportation will 
be easier. It is said that the leather pulp guns, which, 
if made of metal, would require a derrick to move, are 
readily transported on light wagons. Paper pulp is no 
heavier than leather pulp. 
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The Fad of the Red Ribbon 
FRANCESQUE SARCEY...... THE COSMOPOLITAN 

You will perhaps shrug your shoulders as you read 
the title of this Parisian chronicle, for you can scarcely 
understand what extraordinary attraction this toy has 
for French souls. We have a picturesque way of say- 
ing that an object excites mysterious longings which 
one is hardly willing to acknowledge to himself—of 
which, indeed, one is almost ashamed. The popular 
saying is: “It makes you squint, does it not?” Just 
as if one said: You have a sense of shame in looking in 
the face that which you covet; you do not wish others 
to know about it ; all the same, you can’t control your- 
self; you cast side glances at it, “‘ it makes you squint.” 

The Red Ribbon!—and for that matter, other rib- 
bons as well; the violet ribbon of the Mérite Agricole ; 
the blue ribbon of academic palms (I may be wrong 
here as to the color, but it does not matter) ; all ribbons, 
whatever their tints, make any man “ squint” who has 
French blood in him, and therefore feels a superstitious 
regard for all honorable or honorary distinctions, But 
in this mad race after decorations the red ribbon still 
leads. Heretofore, the ribbon has been bestowed on 
men only. Very exceptionally, and most rarely, have 
women secured it. Under the First empire it had gone 
either to some viragos, who had carried the musket in 
the great wars, and were really men rather than women, 
or to sisters of charity who had distinguished themselves 
by their self-sacrificing services on the battlefield and 
in the hospital. This tradition was kept up a long time 
under the Restoration and the July Monarchy. I be- 
lieve that not before the Second empire was there any 
thought of decorating a woman for her literary or artis- 
tic merit. A fancy of Empress Eugénie secured the 
cross to Rosa Bonheur, the great painter. It must be 
confessed that at the time the imperial fancy was ap- 
proved and praised. The way was open. 

We have a proverb to the effect that the first step is 
often taken unconsciously. Nothing can be farther from 
the truth. ‘The first step is the most difficult to take ; 
but once set the example, and then, as in Rossini’s 
William Tell, you may sing: 


‘The road to Altorf is open.” 


Others followed Rosa Bonheur. Their number is not 
yet large, but it increases yearly. We number not a few 
women in our Société des Gens de Lettres ; you may be 
sure that, before ten years, more than one of them will 
display on her corsage that red ribbon which, fifty years 
ago, no one would have even dreamed of fastening to 
that of George Sand, the great novelist. You know (or 
you do not know, it really does not matter) what long 
discussions were raised by the question whether dra- 
matic artists should be decorated. M. Legouvé started 
it; all journélists joined in the fray. The prejudice 
against actors was very strong; but it could not with- 
stand the pressure. The Government yielded—timidly 
at first. It decorated Samson and Regnier, the great 


actors, not because they were great actors, but because 
they were also distinguished professors at the Con- 
servatoire, and consequently most respectable function- 
aries. 


Febvre was also decorated for the share he had 








had in founding a French hospital in London. This 
was not yet enough. Government put on a bold face 
at last, and decorated Got and Mounet-Sully for the 
luster shed on art and on the Comédie Frangaise. 

But one step remained to be taken. What about 
actresses ? The oldest of them was Madame Marie 
Laurent, who to her high reputation as a dramatic artist 
added that of being a most estimable woman and ex- 
cellent mother. Under the name of Orphelinat des 
Arts, she had founded an institution in which the 
daughters of indigent artists were educated free of cost. 
She had devoted the last days of her life to this model 
establishment ; she had stirred up the zeal of the donors ; 


‘she was the directress of the school, the soul of it. 


Government profited by this circumstance to bestow 
upon her the red ribbon. Thus it decorated not so 
much the dramatic artist as the sister of charity; or, if 
you prefer, the Mother Abbess. But it is urged to take 
a step beyond this—to decorate an actress whose fame 
rests solely on her artistic talent. One name suggests 
itself to all—that of Sarah Bernhardt, the “ great 
Sarah,” as we call her. But Sarah’s name, it must be 
confessed, popular as it is, awakens some scruples. Will 
Government dare? A newspaper of Paris has organ- 
ized a plébiscite on the question: ‘Shall Sarah be 
decorated at the next promotion to be held in January ?” 
You can hardly conceive how much this little game 
excites our quiet bourgeoisie. Among you, there would 
doubtless be heavy bets on the issue; here, people dis- 
cuss and weigh the chances pro and con. I do not 
know how many reporters have already asked me how I 
should vote. My reply has been: “I will not vote 
before consulting Sarah herself.” Sarah is a very bright 
woman; she is also wonderfully independent. It may 
well be that she does not care for the ribbon. Then it 
would hardly be worth while to try to secure for her a 
bauble, the vanity of which she fully appreciates. One 
should never be more of a royalist than the king. 





The Social Evolution of Woman 
Haryot Hoir CAHooNn....NEW YORK RECORDER 

In the evolution of woman I note four distinct 
phases—first, the coming woman; second, the advanced 
woman; third, the new woman, and, last, the twentieth- 
century woman. The coming woman made her début 
fifty years ago. She created something of a stir, and 
no one approved of her. It was a good deal of a 
change, you remember, from the sampler and embroi- 
dery frame to thinking and studying and stury-writing. 
The whole innovation was of such a reprehensible char- 
acter that she did the thinking on the quiet and kept the 
thoughts to herself, and when she wrote she masqueraded 
under a pseudonym of a masculine order. The “com- 
ing woman,” she found herself named, all on account of 
her desire for knowledge, and what she promised to be 
when she had attained it. She was caricatured in those 
days. Her age became the butt of ridicule, because the 
world had for generations turned for the young woman. 
Previous to this, as soon as she had outlived her youth, 
she had been figuratively thrown into her coffin and 
screwed down fast and tight, nor dared resent it. She 
couldn’t be anything but the old conservative sort, be- 
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cause otherwise she wasn’t classifiable. Finally, after it 
became a recognized fact that a woman could rise above 
the style of her bonnet; that she could study medicine 
and write, and had the temerity to bombard the doors 
of men’s colleges, she became a still greater innovation 
—treprehensible, of course; but she demanded some sort 
of classification, and the term “‘coming woman” was 
invented to express what she was aiming at. 

When the “coming woman” came she was called the 
“advanced woman.” ‘The latter was not as modest in 
her demands as her predecessor. She was a woman 
with a capital W. In addition to coéducation, she lifted 
her voice,—pitched it deeper, if you like,—and expressed 
a desire for the batlot. She was more in evidence than 
the coming woman, in consequence of which she was 
frowned down more emphatically. Woman’s field of 
labor widened materially at this stage. In fact, there 
were few fields the bars of which were not let down by 
feminine hands. When she could not let down the bars 
readily, perhaps, she crawled under or through some 
aperture, or by the aid of her dress-reform garments per- 
haps she climbed over. At this stage woman began to 
first estimate upon her own labor. She even dignified 
feminine industry by referring to it as skilled labor. 
This required an audacity that was of no mean order, 
even as it was also without precedent. I like to look 
back upon the “advanced woman.” She was such an 
energetic creature, and such a‘believer in her own con- 
victions and the possessor of courage to voice them in 
the face of opposition, even to the sacrifice of much that 
women always held dear. She forfeited the esteem of 
many, but it was a spurious esteem to begin with, and 
she was first misunderstood; that was all. The “ ad- 
vanced woman” was advanced in that she was in ad- 
vance of the time in which she lived. But the time 
caught up with her eventually. When the times became 
as advanced as she was, she was no longer misunder- 
stood, and she became the ‘‘new woman.” 

The “new woman” is with us right now. Her state 
at present is only a transitory one. She is better 
accustomed to her triumphs and her achievements 
than the advanced woman was, and she has broken 
away from the capital W. We don’t hear so much 
about the capital W as we did. But the independence 
of the new woman, the firm resolution, the lack of hesita- 
tion, the force and the calm superiority, are the most 
splendid qualifications with which any modern human 
being has been yet endowed. Independence of thought 
is exemplified in independence of action, and the com- 
bination produces independence of manner. The new 
woman feels the exhibition of her newly found power, 
and, like a blooded steed that champs and snorts and 
paws up the earth, she is ready for battle. But she is a 
good sort. She only needs experience. She needs to 
get acquainted with herself and to learn the scale of 
weights and measures by which to compute the burning 
purpose for which she believes she lives. The new 
woman is a little mannish now and then. Fashion has 
lent a shoulder to the wheel and helped her to be man- 
nish by offering her the suits and trappings that seem to 
belong to her. Fashion caters to the sentiment of the 
times always. The new woman won’t always be new. 
When she is no longer the end-of-the-century woman she 
will be a changed creature, for from her will be evolved 
the twentieth-century woman. 

There is no doubt in my mind about this twentieth- 
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century woman. Her predecessors from whom she has 
evoluted haven’t been the most agreeable people in the 
world. They have been aggressive to a degree. In their 
mind wrongs have rankled, and they have been deco- 
rated with war-paint much of the time. They have 
sought in every way to accomplish their ends. They 
have tried every method of human action—tact and 
diplomacy and logic and invocation and, then, failing, 
they have given way to the bitterness of despair, and, | 
doubt not, imprecation. One by one, however, they 
have seen the wrongs righted. Legal, political and 
financial wrongs have fallen into line and turned their 
coats, and the recognition woman has so long been de- 
manding will be hers before the century closes. 

In the twentieth-century woman I see the old-time 
woman with serenity of character and force, and courage 
great enough to be apparent, and thus to need no asser- 
tion. I see her studying the science of the sentiment of 
life. Her own wrongs righted, I see her efforts expended 
generously and sympathetically toward the righting of 
the great wrongs of the human family. I see in her the 
mother of the race—a loving, large-hearted and tolerant 
mother—like yours or mine—whose very presence 
breathes harmony, whose ideals we respect and strive to 
live up to. I see her standard established for the benefit 
of the weak, and her hand outstretched to aid them in 
reaching it and gaining a foothold thereon. And I see 
in her, while yet in her youth, the mother of sons that are 
chaste and of daughters that are brave. God will bless 
the world in the twentieth-century woman. 





Chaperoning as a Shady Enterprise 
Lapy JEUNE...... THE REALM 

A new plan for increasing the rapidly dwindling in- 
comes of the upper classes seems to have been devised. 
The lady who has thus “struck oil” is so enterprising 
and audacious in her venture that one is almost tempted 
to wish the experiment she proposes could be tried. It 
may still be possible to witness the development of her 
scheme, which, among the many social innovations we 
daily witness, will be highly entertaining. The pro- 
cedure is simple enough, and can be described in a few 
words. A few weeks ago the following advertisement 
appeared in a weekly paper: 


“‘ A lady in the smartest society in London wishes to 
chaperone a young lady. Terms, £1,000 for one year. 
Highest references given and required. Write ‘ Society,’ 
Willing’s Advertising Offices, 162 Piccadilly, W.”  . 


A curious Britisher answered the advertisement, bait- 
ing his hook with the irresistible American fly, and 
painting an ideal picture of the countless possibilities of 
dollars which were within the advertiser’s grasp. One 
would imagine that in so delicate a matter the lady 
would have first satisfied herself that the writer was 
genuine; to an ordinary mind the letter smacked of 
“chaff.” The bait, however, was so attractive that 
there was nothing for it but to swallow it with avidity. 
The account of the American family with boundless 
wealth and limited character could not be withstood. 
The inevitable drawbacks to this rosy picture were care- 
fully enumerated. The young lady’s reluctance to fall 
in with her family’s scheme, her defective education, 
and, above all, the fatal bar sinister, were all touched 
on with dignified yet honest regret. Would it mean a 
negative? If so, a larger sum than that named in the 





paper would be forthcoming; for the family’s checks 
would be accepted to any amount. But the lady was 
undaunted. Such drawbacks were not by any means 
insurmountable. The fact of the illegitimacy would 
affect the question only in as far as it might be neces- 
sary to have a sum to launch her larger than that named. 
A lady married to a man in a high official position, with 
whom the Duke of Cambridge dines, a friend of Lady 
Randolph Churchill, and preferring Americans, must 
move in the highest circles; and the assurance that only 
want of money prevented her from being a leader of 
society seems almost superfluous. She is distinctly 
modest as to her personal character, which she thinks 
“irreproachable ”; her references are all that can be de- 
sired; and the noble simplicity of her character is shown 
in her assurance to her correspondent that “ to receive 
a large sum would not induce her to undertake anything 
she could not carry out.” Her modest diffidence does 
not, however, prevent her, after waiting for a few days 
and receiving no reply, from writing to say that her 
correspondent must decide “ quickly,” as other “ aspi- 
rantes ” are pressing for an answer. 

The vista of possibilities which this little side glimpse 
of life shows us is endless. We accept our friends’ 
friends in the same way as we do their hospitality, be- 
lieving them to be genuine. After this we may well 
hesitate. Necessity “makes us strange bedfellows,” and 
who knows where the impecuniosity of one’s acquaint- 
ance may lead them? Why should they draw the line 
at the bar sinister? Why should not any adventuress 
find an embarrassed and yet enterprising lady willing to 
launch her into London society in a character more in- 
teresting and more exciting than that of an American 
maiden? It would add a terror to life, but it would 
make society infinitely exciting, if one could occupy 
one’s self during a dull, smart dinner in trying to imagine 
the possible career of one’s neighbor at table. 





Enthusiasm: Its Uses and Abuses 
DEVOTEES OF A SINGLE IDEA.... HOUSEHOLD WorDs 

The truth is, I suppose, that the enthusiast makes us 
feel our own deficiencies. He touches chords in us 
that are not very responsive, because they have been 
so little exercised. Moreover, he excites a little envy, 
also. ‘There is no man happier than the man who is 
the willing victim of an infatuation. Gone from him— 
for the time, at all events—are all the petty carking 
cares that we others have always with us. He does not 
live in the present, but the future. This is precisely 
what we most of us attempt to do. We hope, and 
hope and hope; that is, try to look forward from an 
actuality that is not altogether agreeable to the good 
and satisfying time that is to come. But we don’t suc- 
ceed in this like the enthusiast. He sees with poetic 
vision the goal he is steering for; and he has the great 
gift of being able to leap with his imagination those 
tiresome depressions and bogs which so materially inter- 
vene between him and his goal, and of which we others 
are so painfully conscious. Old Pepys, years ago, 
touched one of our characteristics when he wrote in his 
Diary, “ Lord! to see the absurd nature of English- 
men, that cannot forbear laughing and jeering at every- 
thing that looks strange.” 

We stand and gasp at some of the freaks of enthusi- 
asts ; words will not come from us. A fine example of 
this dumfoundering effect occurred in May, 1812, when 
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a copy of Valdarfer’s Boccaccio was sold from the 
Duke of Roxburgh’s library. Let Emerson tell the 
tale: “Among the distinguished company which 
attended the sale were the Duke of Devonshire, Earl 
Spencer, and the Duke of Marlborough, then Marquis 
of Blandford. The bid stood at five hundred guineas. 
‘A thousand guineas,’ said Earl Spencer; ‘ And ten,’ 
added the Marquis. You might heara pin drop. All 
eyes were bent on the bidders. Now they talked apart, 
now ate a biscuit, now made a bid, but without the 
least thought of yielding one to the other. But to pass 
over some details, the contest proceeded until the 
Marquis said, ‘Two thousand pounds.’ Then Earl 
Spencer bethought him, like a prudent general, of use- 
less bloodshed and waste of powder, and had paused a 
quarter of a minute, when Lord Althorpe, with long 
steps, came to his side, as if to bring his father a fresh 
lance to renew the fight. Father and son whispered 
together, and Earl Spencer exclaimed, ‘ Two thousand 
two hundred and fifty pounds!’ An electric shock 
went through the assembly. ‘ And ten,’ quietly added 
the Marquis. There ended the strife. Ere Evans let 
the hammer fall he paused; the ivory instrument swept 
the air; the spectators stood dumb!” 

Postage-stamp collectors seem even more absurd 
than this particular Duke of Marlborough. Judging 
from a stamp-dealer’s circular, they are willing to pay 
three hundred pounds for a set of Cabul postage labels, 
and about eighty pounds for a couple of British Guiana 
stamps. Really, after this, one may doubt if the follow- 
ing advertisement from a Mauritius paper was not 
strictly bona fide, instead of the joke it appears to the 
uninitiated : “ A stamp-collector, the possessor of a col- 
lection of twelve thousand five hundred and forty-four 
stamps, wishes to marry a lady who is an ardent col- 
lector and possessor of the blue penny stamp of Mauri- 
tius issued in 1847.” I heard, the other day, of a man 
who paid five pounds for a bottle of wine. There is, of 
course, nothing remarkable in this. But the man did 
not buy the wine to drink. He keeps it in his cellar, 
and shows it to his visitors, as if it were a striking and 
intrinsically interesting object. A bottle of Chateau 
Yquem at five pounds seems to the ordinary individual 
an extravagance; but when it is used simply for exhibi- 
tion purposes, to prove to the world what an enthusiast 
its purchaser is, then it seems the outward and visible 
sign of the action of a fool. 

On the other hand, a proper measure of enthusiasm is: 
a most necessary equipment for success in life. It is not 
the thing to declare to all the world that you possess this. 
enthusiasm, that you mean, in fact, to make your mark. 
It will be easier for you to make your mark if you are 
satisfied with the eternal resolution you have formed, 
and which will really be all the stronger if you cherish 
it in secret, and do not hale it forth for ribald and cold 
natures to scoff at. How are battles won, except by 
enthusiasm in the soldiers, coupled with skill and en- 
thusiasm in the officers ? It is all very well to affigm that 
a campaign may be conducted successfully from a cab- 
inet in the middle of a city far from the seat of war: 
that might be if human beings were all alike devoid of 
enthusiasm. But we don’t need to read history to know 
how often the sudden cry of a leader has changed the 
course of a battle. His enthusiasm—feigned or genuine 
—-strikes a responsive note in the hearts of thousands : 
and nothing can stand against the consequences. 





THE LOST SNOWSHOE: 


LIFE IN THE ROCKIES* 


By Mrs. J. G. Jess 





Jack wished for nothing better than the laborious 
but free and unconventional life of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and he was quite willing to take up his abode 
there altogether. No one knew better than he the difh- 
culties and dangers to be contended against. 

To his great satisfaction, he found that some old 
Boston friends were going to spend a few years on a 
mining property they possessed not many miles from his 
wn location; and, as there was already one family 
within fifteen miles, and his own partner would be 
backwards and forwards frequently, the neighborhood 
was evidently going to be quite populous—for Colo- 
rado. The little log-cabins each had a huge stove in 
the centre of the room; for no ordinary fireplace could 
keep out the bitter cold when the temperature was 
‘below zero, and water froze within a yard of the fire. 
No one particularly objected to this state of affairs, 
hhowever, as, for one thing, it stopped the operations of 
“road agents ” during the winter, while even the Rapa- 
hoes scarcely cared to go out shooting stage-drivers, 
with every chance of perishing themselves in the snow. 
Still they made occasional sallies, and one afternoon a 
driver came in with an arrow through his cheek and a 
loose tooth in his throat—the part of the matter which 
most troubled him being that, in these circumstances, 
he was unable to swear properly ! 

On one memorable occasion, Jack started on a noc- 


turnal journey at 1 A.M., and, blessed with a good moon, 
he made capital time, reaching the crest of the range by 


daylight. The snow was in excellent travelling con- 
dition, the crust being just soft enough to let the twelve- 
feet Norwegian shoes he was using bite well. All the 
low branches of the pines were covered, and in the 
gulch below the snow must have been at least twenty 
feet deep. On the crest it was blowing hard, and the 
‘wind having swept the ridges clear, he had to carry his 
shoes, for half a mile or so, to where a long valley 
through which his road ran headed up to the highest 
peak—13,200 feet above sea-level. Of course it was 
frightfully cold up there, and the wayfarer was well 
pleased when he caught the first glimpse of the pine- 
clad vallev below, and saw that he was just in the right 
place for starting the run down-hill. 

One of the advantages of the Norwegian snowshoe 
‘ ds, that it cuts into hard snow just deep enough to give 
a grip without sinking so far as to stop the pace, and on 
a steep down-grade it is possible to go at any speed, if 
the balance-pole be used carefully. 

Jack fastened his shoes on again, and started down- 
hill, going slowly at first, and then faster and faster, as 
the plateau dipped off towards the head of the valley. 
He had run about half-a-mile, and was travelling almost 
at top speed, when suddenly he found himself in the air, 
and got a fall which nearly stunned him. He had 
struck a sheet of ice, and, of course, the shoes lost their 





*An extract from Life and Adventures of John Gladwin 
Jebb. By his widow, with an introduction by H. Rider Hag- 
gard. Published by Roberts Bros. The story throughout 
weads like a romance, like one of Mr. Haggard’s own produc- 
‘tions, but the assurance is given that the adventures are all 
genuine. ‘‘ Rarely, if ever,” says Mr. Haggard, ‘‘has a man 
dived so strange and varied an existence.” 


bite instantly, depositing their startled wearer on the 
broad of his back without a moment’s warning! Nat- 
urally, they both came off, and although he clutched at 
them instinctively, he only succeeded in saving one— 
the other was already beyond reach, sliding rapidly out 
of sight down the mountain side. As he watched it dis- 
appearing, Jack felt sick for a moment, which may have 
been the effect of the crack on the head he had received 
in his fall, or the punch in the ribs from his revolver ; 
but it was probably the knowledge that if that shoe 
was really gone, he might reckon on his fingers the 
number of hours he had to live. The snow around him 
was very deep, and though it was harder some hundred 
yards above, he did not think he could get there; while, 
even if he succeeded in doing so, there were still four or 
five miles of snow, from ten to thirty feet thick, between 
himself and his destination. To get through that was 
impossible ; and even could he flounder as far as timber- 
line, build a fire, and camp there, it so happened that 
he was not expected home for four days, and later his 
tracks would certainly be snowed up. 

Before him were twenty miles of mountain and valley 
to the nearest camp. And to stay where he was meant 
being frozen to death in a few hours. There was 
plenty of choice, but of nothing agreeable. Then he 
began to think of the possibility of following his shoe, 
which would, of course, slide down the deepest grade it 
could find, and would, therefore, pass into the lower 
valley by means of a rocky gorge, which Jack could 
see from where he stood, and which was a thoroughly 
breakneck place, with mountains of snow in and around 
it; thence it would be impossible to climb up again, 
should the quest be unsuccessful. However, any chance 
was worth trying in such a desperate case, and Jack 
thought that as the shoe he had would naturally follow 
its mate if placed on the same grade, his best plan 
would be to lie down upon it, start sliding, and trust 
to its being stopped by what arrested its fellow. 

Of course, the odds were that the first shoe had gone 
over a precipice or splintered on a point of rock, and 
that the same fate would overtake the second, together 
with its burden; but if a man must die, then a quick 
death is better than the slow torture of freezing or 
starving, and Jack decided to risk his fate and start in 
pursuit. Accordingly, he carefully found the place 
where the accident had happened, put the remaining 
shoe on the track, and then lay down along it, round- 
ing his chest as much as possible and steering with his 
elbows. Down they went !—sometimes sliding along 
gayly, sometimes plowing heavily through the soft 
drift; on and on, it seemed to the anxious traveller, 
interminably. He watched keenly for any trace of the 
lost shoe, at the same time keeping a bright lookout for 
any ghastly header that might be in front of him. At 
last he came to a turn in the gully, and could scarcely 
believe in his good fortune when he caught sight of the 
lost shoe sticking out of some drift. in front! Slowly 
and anxiously he extricated it, fearing lest the toe might 
have struck a rock and splintered. But no—it was 
all right ; and in a moment more he was safe, and sweep- 
ing down into timber. 
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Photographing the Heavens 
IpA M. TaRBELL....THE PiTrsBuURG LEADER 

In 1884 the Henry Brothers, of the Observatory of 
Paris, working with not the best apparatus, produced a 
photographic negative of a section of the Milky Way, 
wherein stars of the sixteenth magnitude were depicted 
with a clearness and precision of outline beyond the 
power of any telescope to transmit directly to the eye of 
an observer. ‘The negative contained in all 5,000 stars, 
whereas the best star-map heretofore made showed for 
the same locality only 170. Stars could be distinctly 
photographed, it was shown, that an observer, with the 
aid of the best telescopes, could scarcely see, or perhaps 
not see at all. This was not a new discovery exactly, 
but it was final and conclusive testimony to a fact that 
had been slowly growing into practical recognition and 
use for some years back, and it brought to definite or- 
ganization and beginning an important project that 
astronomers had talked about a good deal, but had 
never shown themselves quite ready to set about, name- 
ly, the making of a great star-map by international co- 
operation. Bringing into use the best appliances of 
astro-photography that could be devised, it was pro- 
posed to photograph the entire heavens, north and south. 
But so vast an enterprise, it was conceived, could be 
satisfactorily accomplished only by getting combined 
on it leading universities in different parts of the world. 

Foremost in suggesting and promoting this enterprise 
was M. Mouchez, director of the Observatory of Paris, 
where the Henry Brothers were conducting their experi- 
ments. M. Mouchez proposed that the French Acad- 
emy of Science take the work under its patronage. The 
Academy did not hesitate, and in October, 1886, sent 
invitations to all the leading foreign observatories ask- 
ing them to send delegates to an international confer- 
ence on the subject. This congress, which gathered in 
Paris in April, 1887, was composed of thirty-six foreign 
and twenty French delegates. Of the latter three were 
from the United States. Of the former, three were from 
the United States—W. L. Elkin, of the Observatory of 
New Haven, C. H. F. Peters, of Hamilton College, 
and A. G. Winterhalter, of Washington. From the 
southern hemisphere there were delegates from the ob- 
servatories of De la Plate and Buenos Ayres, from the 
Royal Observatory of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
from that at Sydney. 

In order to understand what their congress had to do, 
it will be wise, perhaps, to see exactly what is meant by 
a star-map. Every one is familiar with the old defini- 
tion of the celestial sphere as a hollow ball, in the cen- 
tre of which is the earth. Around the earth this hollow 
ball seems to turn once in every twenty-four hours, on 
an axis which has its pole at the end of the Little Bear’s 
tail for those of us who are happy enough to live in the 
northern hemisphere. This hollow ball has a surface 
of some 42,000 square degrees, every point of which is, 
under the telescope, packed with stars, which popularly 
are called fixed, because when viewed from night to 
night, even over a great number of years, they seem 
never to change place. These points and groups always 
appearing in the same places in the sky, have tempted 
men since the beginning of the world to survey the sky 


in the same way as they did the earth, fixing the loca- 
tion of each in its relation to others and giving all 
names; that is, to make maps of the sky. Undismayed 
by a tremendous multiplication of the stars under the 
improvement of the appliances of observation, one as- 
tronomer after another undertook to observe and locate 
exactly every newcomer, that is, to make maps of the 


heavens as seen under the telescope. Co-operation was. 
suggested between various observatories as a means of 
hurrying the work, but no great results had been ob- 
tained when the question was changed by the applica- 
tion of photography to stellar geography, as we have 
seen above. If the new method increased the number 
of stars known to the telescope at the same time, it gave 
a means of quickening the work so materially that the 
whole question of a complete star-map became a com- 
paratively simple matter, involving the perfecting of 
apparatus, of dividing up the work and time. 

A very little imagination will show how the astrono- 
mers proposed to go to work to make this map. Recall 
the notion of the celestial sphere as a hollow ball rotat- 
ing around the earth as a centre; it is evident that am 
observer on the earth will see but one-half of the ball at 
a time, and that the half he sees will depend upon his. 
position on the earth’s surface. It will be necessary, 
then, to have observers in different parts of the earth’s. 
surface, in order that no part of the heavens will be with-- 
out the range of those engaged in photographing. The 
telescopes used for the star-map are identical] in certaim 
features—that is, they are all refractors instead of reflec- 
tors; have an aperture of 13.1 inches and a focal dis-- 
tance of about 11 feet (135 inches), but their mounting. 
their manipulation, and their attachment differs. The 
first glance at one of these astro-photographic instru-- 
ments is bewildering. There are two tubes; there is: 
ponderosity evident about the mountings which is un- 
usual ; there is a tremendous counterweight opposite to 
the double telescope, which gives a bulky and ungainly 
air to the instrument, and there are a variety of acces- 
sories, electrical and mechanical, which might puzzle 
even an amateur astronomer, not to speak of what effect 
they produce on an unscientific observer. 

But all these peculiarities have their reasons, if we 
consider what the instrument must do. In the first place,. 
it must be capable of being pointed at any given object. 
in the sky, that is, being turned to the north or south, 
east or west, of the celestial sphere. For instance, the 
Greenwich Observatory is engaged in photographing for 
the star-map the zone between 48 degrees and 40 de- 
grees. As has been said above, a guiding star for the 
centre of each plate made by the observatory has beem 
chosen by a committee. The position of this star is 
known within 5 seconds. Now, not only must this star 
be brought into the field of the observer at the telescope, 
but the instrument must be so delicately adjusted that 
the star can be brought to the crossing of the hair-lines, 
which run at right angles across the eyepiece. Evi- 


dently, to secure in such a heavy instrument this nicety 
of movement, it must be adjusted to its support in a way 
to avoid friction and to rotate freely. 

But, supposing that the centre of the plate to be made 
has been found and the telescope set to it. 


It takes. 
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time to photograph the stars. ‘The duration of pose for 
the international star-map plates fixed by the congress is 
forty minutes. Now, since the earth, by its double move- 
ment on its axis and around the sun, is constantly chang- 
ing its position in regard to the stars, it is evident that 
the star brought to the proper position on the plate will 
not stay in place, but will steadily move across and out 
of the field ; that is, in a forty minutes’ pose, the sensitive 
plate will take a track and not a fixed point. To remedy 
this it is clear that the telescope must be made to follow 
the star. This driving is done by means of a clock 
communicating a movement to the telescope, which is 
exactly that of the apparent movement of the star. To 
understand with what accuracy this clock must move 
the telescope one must consider how small an error will 
produce an error in the photugraph. For instance, the 
photograph of a star of the twelfth magnitude taken by 
one of these instruments gives a diameter of 1-700 of an 
inch. Now let there be a shift of 1-100th of an inch 
and the disc of the star will be distorted. If a second 
of time is lost by the clock we shall have the disturbance 
of 1-roooth of an inch, and some variation of a clock 
driving such a machine must be expected. To prevent 
such errors there is attached a “controlling appara- 
tus,” run by electricity, consisting of a “ detector,” for 
noting any variation in the driving, and a “ corrector,” 
for canceling it. Both of these adjustments are auto- 
matic in their operations. By the side of the guiding 
telescope with which the observer does his usual work 
is clamped the photographic telescope. The two corre- 
spond in every particular, save that one is for the eye, 
the other for the sensitive plate. 

Each observatory may get its sensitive plates where 
it wishes, though all must be of a uniform size, cover a 
field of two square degrees, and be divided into squares 
by cross-lines printed upon them. The plate is, of 
course, fastened in a frame which is placed in the end 
of the photographic tube. Evidently this frame and 
the adjustment for holding it in place must be very 
delicate, allowing the plate to be accurately placed, 
firmly fastened and perfectly adjusted to the focus. As 
rapidly as the photographs for the map are finished, they 
are marked with date and location and stored. At 
Greenwich racks are placed in the library to hold the 
plates. As soon as the first series for the map is 
fastened in each observatory, a second covering the 
same ground will be begun. This is done to avoid false 
stars and to escape the inconvenience of insensible 
points which might exist on the plates. The second 
series will only differ from the first by the position of 
the stars; that is, a star situated in the corner of a plate 
of the first series should be as near as possible the centre 
of a plate of the second series, so that a quarter of each 
of four plates of the second series will be found on one 
of the first series. 

The plates made for the catalogue photograph the 
stars to the eleventh magnitude only. Each of these 
plates is given three poses of unequal length, in such a 
way that each star is represented on the same plate by 
three images of different intensities and separated by a 
distance of two or three-tenths of a millimeter. ‘These 
poses are 5 minutes, 2 minutes, 30 seconds, and 20 
seconds in length. For the sake of verification, two 
series of plates are made for the catalogue. Taking the 
photographs does not finish the work. For the map 
there is still the puzzling question of putting together 
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the plates and publishing them. So far the question 
has received but a limited attention, other more im- 
mediate problems claiming solution. The most serious 
question at present is measuring the catalogue plates. 
Each star up to the eleventh magnitude on each of the 
over 11,000 negatives is to be accurately measured for 
its right ascension and declination. As there will be 
2,000,000 stars, the immensity of the task is plain. 

The task of measuring the 2,000,000 stars of the 
catalogue is evidently going to take a long time, each 
observatory having on an average over 100,000 to 
locate. The catalogue, when completed, will, it is com- 
puted, fill some forty volumes of 1,000 pages each— 
fifty stars to a page. And when will it all be done? 
That is a question at which the astronomers themselves 
shake their heads. “ At least a dozen years,” they say 
in Paris. ‘ It cannot be completed for twenty or thirty 
years, probably not for fifty,” says Dr. Gill. Long as it 
may be, the work has none of the hopelessness of the old 
methods of cataloguing stars; and, besides, its progress 
brings with it constantly new discoveries and new con- 
trivances. Under the impulse of this international effort 
in stellar photography some most astonishing negatives 
have been obtained by experimenting. ‘The popularization 
of these plates and maps, moreover, is going to increase 
the number of persons who will devote themselves to 
studying the heavens. Thus the star-map and cata- 


logue are in reality great democratic undertakings. 





Possibilities of Science 

SPECULATIVE GLIMPSES INTO THE FUTURE....SPECTATOR 

In what physiologists now call the hypnotic state, it is 
clear that the commands issued, even from afar, by one 
who had produced that hypnotic state, and even by 
others to whom he has transmitted his authority, are 
heard and obeyed. We have no notion how they are 
so heard and obeyed. But it is clear that what is audible 
or visible to one organ in a state artificially produced 
by what we call the hypnotic trance, without in the 
least knowing what it means, might well be audible or 
visible to a differently constituted organ in its natural 
state. And therefore, it is not at all impossible that 
there are in existence organs which convey to other 
creatures, without any hypnotizing, those same messages 
which only become articulate to us under conditions 
which resemble the sudden giving out of what is called 
“ latent heat ” by the physicists. 

But if any one supposes that what is now established 
as “ thought-reading” is due to the carrying of a new 
kind of quasi-electric message through the ether, and 
that the exercise of a strong volition renders this thought- 
reading possible—so that an organization properly quali- 
fied for the purpose, as a hypnotizer’s may be supposed 
to be, can, as it were, speak to a distant friend by force 
of will alone, without uttering any audible sound—we do 
not know to what developments this kind of sympathetic 
whispering might not lead. Apparently, even organiza- 
tions not naturally qualified for thought-reading may, 
by the help of the hypnotizer, be artificially rendered sen- 
sitive to these more or less sub-conscious communica- 
tions, so as to result in actions which would ordinarily 
be interpreted as proceeding from a knowledge of what 
happened at a distance, and far out of the hearing or 
sight of the person who appears to be influenced by that 
knowledge. In other words, on this theory of the phe- 
nomena, vibrations of the ether, which would otherwise 








be lost upon a man, may, by careful preparation, gain 
access to him, just as vibrations of sound, which are 
otherwise lost, are so preserved by the telephone as to 
be audible within two or three hundred miles. 

Now, if by what we usually call a mere moral effort, 
a thought, or even a sentence, can be directed to a given 
brain, just as the apparatus of the telephone directs it, 
there is no particular reason why some means should 
not be found of intercepting some of the instinctive 
communications between one of the lower animals and 
another, so as to tap them in the same way in which an 
electrician at an intermediate point taps the electric 
cable of a message intended for a more distant goal. 
And so the fairy-story fancy that a man might be so 
endowed as to overhear the conversations of insects or 
birds might be realized. All these speculations are, of 
course, pure dreams, but they are dreams which are 
suggested as not altogether impossible, by the extraor- 
dinary extension of the possibilities of a vibrating ether, 
accepted by the science of our own day. To the gen- 
eration which has become familiar with the phonograph 
and thought-reading, it will hardly seem a sheer impos- 
sibility that we might one day be able to arrest and 
decipher the less intricate messages of purely instinctive 
import which pass between the ants of a single nest, or 
the rooks of a single rookery, or the chimpanzees of a 
single family. Indeed, the last feat has, according to 
an American naturalist, been partially accomplished 
already by the help of the phonograph, though not by 
virtue of anything analogous to the thought or feeling 
reading between man and man. 





Methods of Inducing Hypnotism 
Dr. JAMES R. CocKE.... HYPNOTISM (ARENA Pus. Co.) 

The hypnotic state can be produced in one of the 
following ways: First, command the subject to close his 
eyes. ‘Tell him that his mind is a blank. Command 
him to think of nothing. Leave him a few minutes; 
return and tell him that he cannot open his eyes. If he 
fails to do so, then begin to make any suggestion which 
may be desired. ‘This is the so-called method of hyp- 
notization. Secondly, give the subject a coin or other 
bright object. Tell him to look steadfastly at it and 
not to take his eyes from it. Suggest that eyelids are 
growing heavy, that he cannot keep them open. Now 
close the lids. ‘They cannot be opened. This is the 
usual method employed by public exhibitors. A simi- 
lar method is by looking into a mirror, or into a glass 
of water, or by rapidly revolving polished disks, which 
should be looked at steadfastly in the same way as is 
the coin, and I think tires the eyes less. Another 
method is by simply commanding the subject to close 
his eyes, while the operator makes passes over his head 
and hands without coming in contact with them. Sug- 
gestions may be made during these passes. This is the 
so-called Mesmeric method. 

Fascination, as it is called, is one of the hypnotic 
states. The operator fixes his eyes upon those of the 
subject. Holding his attention for a few minutes, the 
operator begins to walk backward ; the subject follows. 
The operator raises his arm; the subject does likewise. 
Briefly, the subject will imitate any movement of the 
hypnotist, or will obey any suggestion made by word, 
look, or gesture, suggested by the one with whom he is 
en rapport. A very effective method of hypnotizing a 
person is by commanding him to sleep, and having 
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some very soft music played upon the piano, or other 
stringed instrument. I have obtained some curious 
effects in this way, to be noted later. Firm pressure 
over the orbits, or over the finger-ends and root of the 
nail, for some minutes, may also induce the condition of 
hypnosis in very sensitive persons. Also hypnosis can 
frequently be induced by giving the subject a glass of 
water, and telling him at the same time that it has been 
magnetized. The wearing of belts around the body, 
and rings around the fingers, will also, sometimes, in- 
duce a degree of hypnosis, if the subject has been told 
that they have previously been magnetized or are elec- 
tric. The latter descriptions are of the so-called physi- 
cal methods of inducing hypnotism described by Dr. 
Moll. The hypnotic state frequently supervenes in per- 
sons sitting in a spiritualistic seance, or at a “ circle.” 

The physiological illusions produced upon the differ- 
ent systems of the body vary much, according to the 
method used, and the degree of hypnosis induced. Also 
they vary widely in different individuals of different 
temperaments. I have seen a profound attack of hys- 
teria induced in a woman with red hair and blue eyes, 
from simply looking at a coin, while her brunette sister 
was easily placed in a deep trance, so that an excrescence 
was removed without pain from her finger. Authors 
differ greatly in their statements about the average sus- 
ceptibility of the masses of hypnotism. Some state that 
about 70 per cent., others that 80 per cent., others that 
go or more per cent. are susceptible of being hypnotized, 
if time enough were only given. I have found the pre- 
requisite to hypnotism to be voluntary obedience for a 
few minutes on the part of the subject. Briefly, then, 
hypnotism may be induced by impressing profoundly 
the mentality through all of the senses. The intellect, 
the reason, the will, the emotions, are all children of the 
senses, ministered to, taught, and trained by the external 
phenomena of the universe. Those conditions which 
we term “subconscious” bear, indeed, curious and 
distorted relations to the ordinary conscious states, and 
yet they are related to, and not different in kind from, 
the phenomena common to conscious life. 

The following is a description of the usual appear- 
ance of a person who is being hypnotized by the sen- 
sory method: Have the subject look fixedly at a bright 
object held about fifteen inches from the eyes. Tell 
him that he must think only of the object at which he 
is looking. Hold a bright coin in one hand, place the 
other hand over the radial artery, upon the wrist of the 
subject, and watch the pulse carefully. If the subject 
is a good one, in from three to four minutes the heart 
will beat more rapidly, the pulse will become more 
bounding, and the pupils of the eyes will dilate. When 
these changes take place in the pulse and pupils, tell 
the subject that his consciousness will be absorbed. 
Insist that he cannot hold his eyelids open, and com- 
mand him to close them. Then suggest sleep. The 
subject’s face is generally flushed. The expression is 
set. Then the subject is commanded to relax his 
muscles, and suggestions are made according to the 
results desired. If I am treating a man suffering with 
some form of delusional insanity, I tell him that his 
delusion is a delusion, and that when he comes out of 
the hypnotic condition, his mind will be clear, and that 
the fancy will trouble him no more. If I wish any por- 


tion of the body to become numb for a surgical purpose, 
I constantly stroke that portion of the body, and state 
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that it will be insensible to pain. If I wish to produce 
general anesthesia, I make passes all over the body. 
I have found by experimenting that it is sometimes 
better to make a part rigid by suggestion, when a pro- 
found degree of anesthesia is desired. 

It is difficult to express in words the great variety of 
effects, sensory and motor, which can be produced by 
suggestion, upon a hypnotic subject, when he is in the 
hypnotic state. Beings which are children wholly of 
his imagination, will exist for him as conscious entities. 
His personality may be changed, and he will, for the 
time, think, act, and live another man. ‘The various 
faculties of the mind may be, each in their turn, ren- 
dered abnormally acute. The speech centres may act 
in such a way that a man who has naturally a poor 
command of language will, when hypnotized, converse 
volubly, or deliver an address, speaking fluently. The 
emotions may be played upon by suggestions, like an 
instrument of music by a master’s hand. Joy, sorrow, 
grief, despair, love and hate, may be made to follow 
each other and appear in combination with marvelous 
rapidity. The man may be made to believe that he is a 
broomstick, a pitcher, a chair, or carpet, or any other 
inanimate thing, and to act his part with wonderful 
skill. Prof. James, of Harvard, says in effect that one 
needs only to see a person do these things to be con- 
vinced that the subject is not acting his part for the pur- 
pose of deception. Could they act such a part when in 
the normal state, they would have long since found their 
true place upon the stage. 

One cheek may be made pale, while the other is red, 
one hand cold while the other is warm, and in good 
subjects even the pulse will beat slowly or more rapidly 
at the command of the operator. The states vary as do 
the phenomena obtained. Some subjects will have a 
mocking smile upon their faces, and remember all that 
has transpired when the hypnotic state has been sus- 
pended. I had one man tell me that he did it all for 
amusement, and that he was not in any way under my 
control, but I soon convinced him of his mistake, by 
hypnotizing him one day and telling him that he had 
drunk a number of flies with his cup of coffee, for he 
immediately vomited his whole breakfast. It is said by 
M. Focachon, an apothecary, at Charmes, that blisters 
may be made upon the skin by applying several postage 
stamps and telling the subject that he is being burnt. 
It does not seem to me that in the experiment by 
Focachon all chance of fraud was excluded, as the 
postage stamp mentioned could have been impregnated 
with one of several substances which would have pro- 
duced a blister from its action on the skin, indepen- 
dently of hypnotism. Pain in wounds may certainly 
be relieved, and another French authority claims that 
wounds may be inflicted on a person while in the hyp- 
notic state, without subsequent inflammation taking 
place. This has not been my experience. 

I have recently made a very curious experiment in 
order to determine whether a person paralyzed by hyp- 
notic suggestion would act in the same way as he 
would if he were paralyzed from organic disease of the 
brain. A good subject was thoroughly hypnotized. I 
told him that he would have a stroke of apoplexy, and 
that he would fall, and that, when I commanded him 
to rise, his left side would be entirely paralyzed. He 
fell at the word, and when I told him to get up, the 
left arm and leg were paralyzed by suggestion. The face 
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was drawn to the opposite side from the one paralyzed, 
exactly after the manner of one suffering from a stroke 
of apoplexy, when blood is first effused into the brain. 
I commanded this subject to walk, and had his gait 
carefully studied. Every good physician knows that a 
person suffering from that form of paralysis known as 
hemiplegia swings the paralyzed side forward in walking. 
This subject, when commanded to walk, dragged his 
left leg after him, his left arm hung limp at his side, 
but he did not swing the body after the manner of those 
suffering with paralysis from organic brain disease. This 
proves conclusively that paralysis induced by suggestion 
does not affect the psychic life of the subject in the 
same way that paralysis will affect the consciousness 
when due to organic disease. The followers of the 
school at Nancy describe a flushed face and other phy- 
sical phenomena as common to, if not a necessary part 
of, the hypnotic state. I think these phenomena occur 
more frequently when the coin or other bright object is 
used to hold the attention of the subject. 

Sleeping persons can be hypnotized. Conversely, the 
hypnotic state can be succeeded by a natural sleep. I 
have frequent: induced hypnotism in a sleeping person 
by simply pressing the fingers and making rapid sug- 
gestions. In about two minutes the hypnotic state will 
supervene, and the subject will obey any suggestion 
made to him. I have also succeeded in hypnotizing a 
woman when suffering from that condition known as 
catalepsy, and made her breathe more rapidly and talk 
to me when she was insensible to all others in the room. 
A subject may be hypnotized by one operator when he 
cannot be by another. The subject under the control 
of the operator will usually obey him only, and yet he 
can, by suggestion, be transferred to another hypnotist 
while in the hypnotic state. Or, a person who cannot 
be hypnotized by one hypnotizer, afterward having been 
hypnotized by another, is generally susceptible to the 
first one in the future. Children under three years of 
age, and violently insane people, are difficult to hypno- 
tize. The same is true of idiots. 

Reaching 404 Degrees Below Zero 
PROF. OLSZEWSKI’s EXPERIMENTS.... PHILADELPHIA RECORD 

Science has at last triumphed over matter. Hydro- 
gen, which has previously resisted all attempts to change 
its physical characteristics, now succumbs to the will of 
the noted scientist, Professor Olszewski, of Cracow. 
As early as 1883 Professor Olszewski began the experi- 
ments in the liquefaction and solidification of gases 
which have resulted in the conversion of the last of 
the constituents of the atmosphere into liquid: form. 
Oxygen, nitrogen, and many other gases, when submit- 
ted to low temperatures in tubes by means of liquid 
ethylene, boiling in vacuo, at a temperature 218 degrees 
below zero, Fahrenheit, were severally liquefied, but 
hydrogen refused to become liquid even when submitted 
to a pressure of 180 atmospheres, and cooled down to 
364 degrees below zero by means of liquid ethylene 
and liquid air boiling in vacuo. What the critical tem- 
perature of the gas was could only be conjectured, 
although recognized to be below 364 degrees below 
zero. In his subsequent experiments Professor Olszew- 
ski still further lowered the temperature of hydrogen, 
but it was not until a few days ago that this lightest of 
all gases passed from gaseous to liquid state at the low 
temperature of 404 degrees below zero, Fahr. 
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GOLF SONGS: PRAISES OF SCOTLAND’S GAME 





Ballade of the Royal Game....Robert Clark....Golf (Macmillan & Co.) 
There are laddies will drive ye a ba’ 
To the burn frae the farthermost tee, 
But ye mauna think driving is a’, 
Ye may heel her and send her ajee, 
Ye may land in the sand or the sea; 
And ye’re dune, sir, ye’re no worth a preen— 
Tak’ the word that an auld man ’Il gie, 
Tak’ aye tent to be up on the green! 


The auld folk are crouse, and they craw 
That their putting is pawky and slee; 
In a bunker they’re nae guid ava’, 
But to girn, and to gar the sand flee. 
And a lassie can putt —ony she— 
Be she Maggy, or Bessie, or Jean, 
But a cleek-shot’s the billy for me, 
Tak’ aye tent to be up on the green! 


I hae play’d in the frost and the thaw, 
I hae play’d since the year thirty-three, 
I had play’d in the rain and the snaw, 
And I trust I may play till I dee; 
And I tell ye the truth and nae lee, 
For | speak o’ the thing I hae seen— 
Tam Morris, I ken, will agree— 
Tak’ aye tent to be up on the green! 
Prince, faith you’re improving a wee, 
And, Lord, man, they tell me you’re keen; 
Tak’ the best o’ advice that can be— 
Tak’ aye tent to be up on the green! 


The Links o’ Innerleven..... William Graham....Golf (Macmilian & Co.) 
Wha wad be free from doctor’s bills— 
From trash o’ powders and o’ pills— 
Will find a cure for a’ his ills 
On the Links o’ Innerleven. 
For there, whar lassies bleach their claes, 
And bairnies toddle doun the braes, 
The merry Golfer daily plays 
On the Links o’ Innerleven. 


Sae hie ye to the Golfer’s ha’, 
And there, arranged alang the wa’ 
O’ presses ye will see a raw, 
At the Club o’ Innerleven. 
There from some friendly box ye’ll draw 
A club and second-handed ba’— 
A Gourlay pill’s the best 0’ a’, 
For health at Innerleven. 


And though the Golfer’s sport be keen, 
Yet oft upon the putting-green 
He’ll rest to gaze upon the scene 
That lies round Innerleven— 
To trace the steamboat’s crumpled way 
Through Largo’s loch-like silvery bay, 
Or to hear the hushing breakers play 
On the Beach o’ Innerleven. 


When, in the evening of my days, 
I wish I could a cottage raise 
Beneath the snugly sheltering braes 
O’erhanging Innerleven. 
There in the plot before the door 
I’d raise my vegetable store, 
Or tug for supper at the oar 
In the Bay near Innerleven. 


But daily on thy matchless ground 
I and my caddie would be found, 
Describing still another round 

On thy Links, sweet Innerleven ! 


Would I care then for fortune’s rubs, 

And 2’ th2ir Kirk and State hubbubs, 

While I could stump and swing my clubs 
On thé Links o’ Innerleven ? 


And when the e’ening gray sat doun, 

I’d cast aside my tacket shoon, 

And crack o’ putter, cleek, and spoon 
Wi’ a friend at Innerleven. 

Syne ow’r a glass o’ Cameron Brig, 

A nightcap we would doucely swing, 

Laughing at Conservative and Whig, 
By the Links o’ Innerleven. 


Far and Sure...... Sheriff Logan....Golf (Macmillan & Co.) 


‘““Far and Sme! Far and Sure!” ’twas the cry of our 
’Twas a cry which their forefathers heard; _[fathers, 
’Tis a cry of their sons when the mustering gathers : 
When we’re gone may it still be the word. 


‘‘ Far and Sure!” there is honor and hope in the sound; 
Long over these Links may it roll ! 
It will—oh, it will! for each face around 
Shows its magic is felt in each soul. 


Let it guide us in life; at the desk or the bar, 
It will shield us from folly’s gay lure ; 

Then, tho’ rough be the course, and the winning-post far, 
We will carry the stakes—oh, be sure ! 


Let it guide us in Golf, whether ‘‘ Burgess ” or ‘* Star ;” 
At the last round let none look demure ! 

All Golfers are brothers when driving is far, 
When putting is canny and sure. 


‘*Far and Sure! Far and Sure!” fill the bumper and 
May our motto forever endure ; [drain it,- - 
May time never maim it, nor dishonor stain it; 
Then drink, brothers, drink, ‘‘ Far and Sure isd 


The Golfer's Garland....Robert Clark....Golf (Macmillan & Co.) 


Of rural diversions too long has the Chase 

All the honors usurp’d, and assum’d the chief place ; 
But truth bids the Muse from henceforward proclaim, 
That Goff, first of sports, shall stand foremost in fame. 


O’er the Heath, see our heroes in uniform clad, 

In parties well match’d, how they gracefully spread ; [ goal, 
While with long strokes and short strokes they tend to the 
And with putt well directed plump into the hole. 


At Goff we contend without rancor or spleen, 
And bloodless the laurels we reap on the green; 
From vig’rous exertions our raptures arise, 

And to crown our delights no poor fugitive dies. 


From exercise keen, from strength active and bold, 
We'll traverse the green, and forget we grow old; 
Blue Devils, diseases, dull sorrow and care, 

Knock’d down by our Balls as they whizz thro’ the air. 


Health, happiness, harmony, friendship, and fame, 
Are the fruits and rewards of our favorite game. 
A sport so distinguished the Fair must approve: 
Then to Goff give the day, and the ev’ning to love. 


Our first standing toast we'll to Goffing assign, — 
No other amusement ’s so truly divine ; 

It has charms for the aged as we:l as the young: 

Then as first of field sports let its praises be sung. 


The next we shall drink to our friends far and near, 

And the mem’ry of those who no longer appear; [bourne 
Who have play’d their last round, and pass’d over that 
From which the best Goffer can never return. 
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IN ORIENTAL REVERIE: ON THE ROAD TO HAKATA* 


By Larcapio HEARN 





Travelling by kuruma one can only see and dream. 
The jolting makes reading too painful ; the rattle of the 
wheels and the rush of the wind render conversation 
impossible—even when the road allows of a fellow- 
traveller’s vehicle running beside yourown. After hav- 
ing become familiar with the characteristics of Japanese 
scenery, you are not apt to notice during such travel, 
except at long intervals, anything novel enough to make 
a strong impression. Most often the way winds through 
a perpetual sameness of rice-fields, vegetable farms, tiny 
thatched hamlets, and between interminable ranges of 
green or blue hills. Sometimes, indeed, there are start- 
ling spreads of color, as when you traverse a plain all 
burning yellow with the blossoming of the natané, or a 
valley all lilac with the flowering of the gengebana ; but 
these are the passing splendors of very short seasons. 
As a rule; the vast green monotony appeals to no 
faculty; you sink into reverie or nod, perhaps, with the 
wind in your face, to be awakened only by some jolt of 
extra violence. 

Even so, on my Autumn way to Hakata, I gaze and 
dream and nod by turns. I watch the flashing of the 


dragon-flies, the infinite network of rice-field paths 
spreading out of sight on either hand, the slowly shift- 
ing lines of familiar peaks in the horizon glow, and the 
changing shapes of white afloat in the vivid blue above 
all, asking myself how many times again must I view the 


same Kytshii landscape, and deploring the absence 
of the wonderful. 

Suddenly and very softly, the thought steals into my 
mind that the most wonderful of possible visions is 
really all about me in the mere common green of the 
world, in the ceaseless manifestations of life. 

Ever and everywhere, from beginnings invisible, green 
things are growing—out of soft earth, out of hard rock 
—forms multitudinous, dumb, soundless races incalcu- 
lably older than man. Of their visible history we know 
much; names we have given them, and classification. 
The reason of the forms of their leaves, of the qualities 
of their fruits, of the colors of their flowers, we also 
know; for we have learned not a little about the course 
of the eternal laws that give shape to all terrestrial 
things. But why they are—that we do not know. 
What is the ghostliness that seeks expression in this 
universal green—the mystery of that which multiplies 
forevét, issuing out of that which multiplies not? Or 
is the seeming lifeless itself life—only a life more silent 
still, more hidden ? 

But a stranger and quicker life moves upon the face 
of the world—peoples, wind and flood. ‘This has the 
ghostlier power of separating itself from earth, yet is 
always at last recalled thereto, and condemned to feed 
that which it once fed upon. It feels, it knows, it 
crawls, swims, runs, flies, thinks. Countless the shapes 
of it. The green slower life seeks being only. But 
this forever struggles against non-being. We know the 
mechanism of its motion, the laws of its growth; the 
innermost mazes of its structure have been explored ; 
the territories of its sensation have been mapped and 
~ *A selected reading. Out of the East y Reveries and Studies in 
New Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


named. But the meaning of it, who will tell us? Out 
of what ultimate came it? Or, more simply, what is 
it? Why should it know pain? Why is it evolved by 
pain P 

And this life of pain is our own. Relatively, it sees, 
it knows. Absolutely, it is blind, and gropes, like the 
slow, cold green life which supports it. But does it 
also support a higher existence—nourish some invisible 
life infinitely more active and more complex ? Is there 
ghostliness orbed in ghostliness—life within life without 
end? Are there universes interpenetrating universes ? 

For our era, at least, the boundaries of human knowl- 
edge have been irrevocably fixed ; and far beyond those 
limits only exist the solutions of such questions, Yet 
what constitutes those limits of the possible? Nothing 
more than human nature itself. Must that nature 
remain equally limited in those who shall come after 
us? Will they never develop higher senses, vaster 
faculties, subtler perceptions ? What is the teaching of 
science ? 

Perhaps it has been suggested in the profound saying 
of Clifford, that we were never made, but have made 
ourselves. This is, indeed, the deepest of all teachings 
of science. And wherefore has man made himself? To 
escape suffering and death. Under the pressure of pain 
alone was our being shaped ; and even so long as pain 
lives, so long must continue the ceaseless toil of self- 
change. Once in the ancient past the necessities of life 
were physical; they are not less moral than physical 
now. And of all future necessities, none seems likely 
to prove so merciless, so mighty, so tremendous, as that 
of trying to read the Universal Riddle. 

The world’s greatest thinker—he who has told us why 
the Riddle cannot be read—has told us also how the 
longing to solve it must endure, and grow with the 
growing of man. 

And surely the mere recognition of this necessity 
contains within it the germ of a hope. May not the 
desire to know, as the possibly highest form of future 
pain, compel within men the natural evolution of powers 
to achieve the now impossible—of capacities to perceive 
the now invisible? We of to-day are that which we 
are through longing so to be; and may not the inheri- 
tors of our work yet make themselves that which we 
now would wish to become ? 


I am in Hakata, the town of the Girdle-Weavers— 
which is a very small town, with fantastic narrow ways 
full of amazing color—and I halt in the Street-of- 
Prayer-to-the-Gods because there is an enormous head 
of bronze, the head of a Buddha, smiling at me through 
a gateway. The gateway is of a temple of the J6d6 
sect ; and the head is beautiful. 

But there is only the head. What supports it above 
the pavement of the court is hidden by thousands of 
metal mirrors heaped up to the chin of the great dreamy 
face. A placard beside the gateway explains the prob- 
lem. The mirrors are contributions by women to a 
colossal seated figure of Buddha—to be thirty-five feet 
high, including the huge lotus on which it is to be en- 
throned. And the whole is to be made of bronze mir- 








rors. Hundreds have been already used to cast the 
head ; myriads will be needed to finish the work. Who 
can venture to assert, in presence of such an exhibition, 
that Buddhism is passing away ? 

Yet I cannot feel delighted at this display, which, al- 
though gratifying the artistic sense with the promise of 
a noble statue, shocks it still more by ocular evidence 
of the immense destruction that the project involves. 
For Japanese metal mirrors (now being superseded by 
atrocious cheap looking-glasses of Western manufac- 
ture) well deserve to be called things of beauty. No- 
body unfamiliar with their gracious shapes can feel the 
charm of the Oriental comparison of the moon to a 
mirror. One side only is polished. The other is 
adorned with designs in relief: trees or flowers, birds or 
animals or insects, landscapes, legends, symbols of good 
fortune, figures of gods. Such are even the commonest 
mirrors. But there are many kinds; and some among 
them very wonderful, which we call “ magic mirrors ” 
—because, when the reflection of one is thrown upon a 
screen or wall, you can see, in the disk of light, luminous 
images of the designs upon the back. 

Whether there be any magic mirrors in that heap of 
bronze exvotos I cannot tell; but there certainly are 
many beautiful things. And there is no little pathos in 
the spectacle of all that wonderful, quaint work thus 
cast away, and destined soon to vanish utterly. Prob- 
ably within another decade the making of mirrors of 
silver and mirrors of bronze will have ceased forever. 

Nor is this the only pathos in the vision of all those 
domestic sacrifices thus exposed to rain and sun and 
trodden dust of streets. Surely the smiles of bride and 
babe and mother have been reflected in not a few; 
some gentle home life must have been imaged in nearly 
all. But a ghostlier value than memory can give also 
attaches to Japanese mirrors. An ancient proverb de- 
clares, “The mirror is the soul of the woman,” and 
not merely, as might be supposed, in a figurative sense. 
For countless legends relate that a mirror feels all the 
joys or pains of its mistress, and reveals in its dimness 
or brightness some weird sympathy with her every emo- 
tion. Wherefore mirrors were of old employed—and 
some say are still employed—in those magical rites 
believed to influence life and death, and were buried 
with those to whom they belonged. 

And the spectacle of all those mouldering bronzes 
thus make queer fancies in the mind about wrecks of 
Souls—or at least of soul-things. It is even difficult to 
assure one’s self that, of all the movements and the 


faces those mirrors once reflected, absolutely nothing . 


now haunts them. One cannot help imagining that 
whatever has been must continue to be somewhere— 
that by approaching the mirrors very stealthily, and 
turning a few of them suddenly face up to the light, one 
might be able to catch the Past in the very act of 
shrinking and shuddering away. 

Besides, I must observe that the pathos of this exhi- 
bition has been specially intensified for me by one 
memory which the sight of a Japanese mirror always 
evokes—the memory of the old Japanese story Matsu- 
yama no Kagami. Though related in the simplest 
manner and with the fewest possible words, it might 
well be compared to those wonderful little tales by 
Goethe, of which the meanings expand according to 
the experience and capacity of the reader. Mrs. James 
has, perhaps, exhausted the psychological possibilities 
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of the story in one direction; and whoever can read 
her little book without emotion should be driven from 
mankind. There are many versions; and, with the 
following outline, readers can readily make nineteenth- 
century versions for themselves. 

Long ago, at a place called Matsuyama, in the prov- 
ince of Echigo, there lived a young samurai husband 
and wife. They had a little daughter. 

Once the husband went to Yedo—probably as a re- 
tainer in the train of the Lord of Echigo. On his return 
he brought presents from the capital—sweet cakes, and 
a doll for the little girl (at least so the artist tells us), 
and for his wife a mirror of silvered bronze. To the 
young mother that mirror seemed a very wonderful 
thing; for it was the first mirror ever brought to Mat- 
suyama. She did not understand the use of it, and in- 
nocently asked whose was the pretty, smiling face she 
saw inside it. When her husband answered her, laughing, 
“Why, it is your own face! How foolish you are!” 
she was ashamed to ask any more questions, but hast- — 
ened to put her present away, still thinking it to bea 
very mysterious thing. And she kept it hidden many 
years—the original story does not say why. 

But in the time of her last sickness she gave the 
mirror to her daughter, saying: “‘ After I am dead you 
must look into this mirror every morning and evening, 
and you will see me. Do not grieve.” Then she died. 

And the girl thereafter looked into the mirror every 
morning and evening, and did not know that the face 
in the mirror was her own shadow, but thought it to be 
that of her dead mother, whom she much resembled. 
So she would talk to the shadow, having the sensation, 
or, as the Japanese original more tenderly says: ‘ hav- 
ing the heart of meeting her mother” day by day; and 
she prized the mirror above all things. 

At last her father noticed this conduct, and thought it 
strange, and asked her the reason of it, whereupon she 
told him all. “ Then he thinking it to be a very piteous 
thing, his eyes grew dark with tears.” 

Such is the old story. But was the artless error 
indeed so piteous a thing as it seemed to the parent? 
Or was his emotion vain as my own regret for the 
destiny of all those mirrors with all their recollections ? 

I cannot help fancying that the innocence of the 
maiden was nearer to eternal truth than the feeling of 
the father. For in the cosmic order of things the present 
is the shadow of the past, and the future must be the 
reflection of the present. One are we all, even as light 
is, though unspeakable the millions of the vibrations 
whereby it is made. One are we all, and yet many, 
because each is a world of ghosts. Surely, that girl saw 
and spoke to her mother’s very soul, while seeing the 
fair shadow of her own eyes and lips, uttering love. 

And, with this thought, the strange display in the old 
temple court takes a new meaning—becomes the sym- 
bolism of a sublime expectation. Each of us is truly a 
mirror, imaging something of the universe—reflecting, 
also, the reflection of ourselves in that universe; and 
perhaps the destiny of all of us is to be molten by that 
Image-maker, Death, into some great, sweet, passionless 
unity. How the vast work shall be wrought only those 
to come after us may know. We of the present West 
do not know: we merely dream. But the ancient East 
believes. Here is the simple imagery of her faith. All 
forms vanish at last to blend with that Being whose smile 
is immutable Rest, whose knowledge is Infinite Vision. 
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A Peep into Brahmanism 
G. N. CHAKRAVARTI....KANsaAs CiTyY TIMES 

Brahmanism is decidedly the very oldest of the living 
religions of to-day ; and it often does strike me as strange 
that this ancient religion, which might be as old as the 
worid itself for aught that historical research can tell us, 
should for age after age have stood the work of time and 
decay, while religions much younger should have been 
compleiely disintegrated and should have disappeared 
without even leaving a trace behind. Under the above 
circumstances, it may be interesting to people even in 
the West to get a momentary glimpse of some one of its 
manifold aspects—all of which are now seen in India, 
not in the beauty of shining youth, but distorted and 
deeply furrowed over with age. To the superficial ob- 
server of this grand and transcendental religion, the ex- 
istence of the so-called idolatry among the people of 
India is what the red flag is to the bull, and he does not 
pause to think if there may be, underneath the crust of 
what he considers “silly superstition,” the great rock of 
truth, which alone could withstand for centuries the inces- 
sant battering of waves of destruction from outside. 

One single fact is enough to dispel the delusion that 
Brahmanism and “ debasing idolatry” mean the same 
thing. Brahmanism, as is now well known in the West, 
thanks to the labors and researches of European schol- 
ars, is essentially pantheistic. It believes that all that 
exists, from the minutest atom—commonly regarded by 
the ignorant as dead—to man, the thinking and reasoning 
being, is permeated by the great Spirit from which, ac- 
cording to its conceptions, all things proceed and into 
which they finally return, The universe, both seen and 
unseen, both animate and inanimate, both rational and 
irrational, is but a manifestation of the Great Divine 
One, which liveth from chaos to cosmos and from cos- 
mos to chaos, pure, undecaying, and undying; and the 
universe is therefore, in one sense, coextensive with 
God and is God. 

To any thinking mind it will be evident, on a mo- 
ment’s reflection, that “‘ idolatry ” can have no place in 
a system of religion which starts with the above propo- 
sition as the basic axiom from which all other truths 
follow. How can a religion which, in every page and 
every line of its sacred writings, teaches the oneness, 
the all-pervading and the infinite nature of the Spirit, in 
the same breath inculcate on its followers the belief that 
God can reside in an isolated portion of matter, is a 
question which people who run away with the idea that 
Brahmanism is synonymous with heathenism would do 
well to answer. From the very earliest dawn of Brah- 
manic bibliography down to its dim evening, the one 
idea that has always been kept in the front and never 
lost sight of is the ephemeral and illusive nature of 
matter, which is technically called Maya in its philo- 
sophical systems. 

In all the transcendental and mystical works, in all 
the metaphysical and even scientific writings, in all the 
allegories and fables and in all the talks and traditions 
of the great Hindu race, the one characteristic which 
gives color to all, and differentiates them from similar 
works and institutions of other nations, is the ever-pres- 
ent idea that spirit is the only reality of the universe, 


and that matter in all shape and form, in all its phases 
of evolution, is an illusion given rise to by the thought 
of the Divine Spirit, and will finally vanish into its 
bosom, just as a bubble rising on the breast of the 
mighty ocean. How a nation which has imbibed this 
doctrine from its mother’s milk, and grows and is nur- 
tured in this belief, can regard a few cubic inches of 
matter of the lowest type as Divinity is a problem to be 
solved by those who jump at the conclusion that the 
Hindus are immersed in barbarous superstitions. 

‘The fact, however, is that no other nation realizes so 
deeply, so intensely, and so vividly as the Hindu the 
reality and the eternity of the spirit, because the Hindu 
has inherited this belief as the result of centuries of 
thought on those lines. And Brahmanism insists, as 
probably no other religion does, upon forcing matter to 
take its proper place in the economy of Nature, and not 
allowing it to assert its ascendency in the sublimer realms 
by usurping the throne which really belongs to Spirit. 
That a man constantly realizing the transitory and illu- 
sive character of all that can be perceived by the five 
senses should strive to direct his body, mind and soul 
toward that which is permanent and undying, is the 
kernel of all Brahmanical teachings. So long as a 
person is immersed in matter and pursues vainly the 
gratification of his senses, his reason will be clouded, his 
intuition blinded, and his upward path blocked ; for not 
with the dead weight of material tendencies can one 
mount up to the regions where the light of Spirit shines 
forever. One of the aphorisms of our philosophical 
system is “ Only by Spirit is the Spirit cognized;” and 
therefore he who would fain have a glimpse of the inef- 
fable glories of the Great Spirit must approach it with 
the wings of the Spirit, and be in it unstained with the 
rubbish of material conceptions and attachments. 





The Resurrection of the Body 
A Stupy In Furure LIFe...... THE SPECTATOR 
We perceive with some surprise that many of our 
correspondents believe that the body which is to clothe 
the soul after death is identically the same as that 
which clothes the soul in this world, and is not, what 
St. Paul calls it, a spiritual body—as different from 


-that which died as that which springs from the ger- 


minated seed is from the seed which gave many of its 
constituent parts to the soil and the air and the water 
with which it was watered—but in some sense as much 
the body which passed through death as the soul is the 
soul which passed through death. 

One of our correspondents declares this expressly, 
and makes light of the difficulty as to which body it is 
of the multitude of those with which in the course of 
life we have been clothed, by asking whether the soul 
too does not equally change in the course of a long life, 
and whether the soul or ego with which an old man dies 
is not very different from the soul or ego which he had 
as a child or a youth or aman. Undoubtedly it is; 
but that surely is an answer to his own assertion that 
there can be any physical identity between the dying 
body and the resurrection body. Does he suppose for 
a moment that, because in some sense there is an 
identity of nature and character between the dying man 
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and the man who survives death, there is no great 
spiritual change and sublimation of the mental powers 
which survive death ? Does the memory survive in the 
same enfeebled state as that in which the failing powers 
of the brain leave it at death? Is it the exhausted and 
flagging imagination, the faltering and weakened judg- 
ment, the relaxed and hesitating purpose, the blanched 
sympathies of the aged, which survive death, or mental 
powers all transformed and exalted in the glow of a true 
resurrection ? If the latter, as we suppose all men be- 
lieve, and as St. Paul certainly believed, then surely it 
is neither the material body—if, indeed, any body is 
properly speaking purely material—which we bore in 
youth or in middle age, or at the moment which pre- 
ceded death, which survives death, but something quite 
different, though it springs from the same origin and is 
governed by the same law of personal development by 
which the character of the renewed and restored life is 
connected with the character of the submissive and dis- 
ciplined yet enfeebled and exhausted life. 

What St. Paul describes as the body of the resurrec- 
tion can by no possibility be the very body of any pre- 
vious time of life. “It is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body.” The man dies with all sorts 
of diseases upon him. The soldier dies with all his 
scars, with perhaps an arm lost and an eye blinded by 
a splinter of shell. The paralytic dies with his power 
of controlling his own motions gone. Nine aged men 
out of ten die with enfeebled sight and hearing, and 
other great traces of the destruction which time brings 
to a frame never meant to survive for more than a cen- 
tury at most. Does any one suppose that these marks 
of gradual decay survive after death? If so, Death is 
indeed the conqueror, and not the conquered. And if 
they do not, if the life that renews all the functions of 
both spirit and body be a spiritual life, is not the body 
even more fundamentally changed by the resurrection 
than the spirit itself? Does not our Lord say distinctly 
that in the spiritual world there is no marrying nor giv- 
ing in marriage, but that the life of the immortal is as 
that of the angels in heaven; and does not that imply 
some great transformation of the physical into the spir- 
itual body? Indeed, is not such a change involved 
necessarily in the description repeated many times of 
Christ’s own resurrection-body as passing easily through 
closed doors and appearing at will, now in one place 
and now in another? It seems to us perfectly certain 
that though character survives death, and survives it in 
the very attitude and form into which life and respon- 
sibility had molded it, a great spiritual change must 
pass over both the failing mental and the failing physi- 
cal powers, and that the physical are even more vitally 
changed than the mental, for the very reason that they 
were less spiritual at the moment of death, and that the 
baptism of a great spiritual change brings them there- 
fore a greater access of new vitality. 

It is simply childish to talk of any more physical 
identity between the body which breathes its last breath 
in pain and weakness, and the body which responds 
easily to the renewed and immortal soul, than there is 
between the apparently rotting seed and the flower or 
tree which springs from it into beauty or even majesty. 
There is connection between the two, no doubt. But 
the “body that shall be” is just as different from, as 
impossible to identify absolutely with, the body that 
withers and dies, as the mind which expires in all its 
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mortal weakness is different from, and impossible to 
identify absolutely with, the mind that begins its new 
career in the eternal world. The spiritual renewal be- 
yond the grave is needed for both, and certainly even 
more for that side of man’s nature which is least spir- 
itual and most thoroughly used up in the “sundry and 
manifold changes of the world” than is the moral and 
spiritual essence of his character. It is impossible for 
us to analyze what makes the sameness hetween the child 
and the man. Partly, no doubt, it is a particular prin- 
ciple and law of self-generated mental evolution, partly 
a particular principle and law of involuntary physical 
evolution; but whatever it be, it is not the sameness of 
the physical atoms constituting his body which consti- 
tutes that identity. If it were, millions of men would 
have to compete for the same atoms which have at va- 
rious times passed through millions of different bodies, 
and constituted parts of millions of personalities. 

The simple truth is that we are not in a position to 
say what is body and what is soul, or what is the dis- 
tinction between them. No man feels that he has lost 
any of his personality when he loses even a hand or an 
eye, to say nothing of a foot or a lock of hair; yet he 
has doubtless lost something which was very intimately 
connected with his bodily life, and which more or less 
affects the impression which he makes on others. We 
cannot say with confidence whether there may not be 
something essentially material in a finite soul, nor 
whether there may not be something essentially spiritual 
in a human body. The only distinction we know with 
any certainty between the two is that the soul is more 
essential to the personality, and the body less so; but 
we cannot deny that there is much of the soul in the 
habits of the body, nor that there is a good deal of the 
body in the affections and emotions of the soul. 

What St. Paul seems to teach, and what it seems 
reasonable to believe, is that the whole nature of the 
change which we call death is in the direction of making 
the dispositions of the soul and will relatively more im- 
portant to the whole personality—whether their dis- 
positions be good or evil—that death involves a change 
in the direction of giving new life to those dispositions 
which we have ourselves, by our own habits and actions, 
fostered and formed within us; and that when God 
* giveth us a body as it pleaseth Him,” that new body 
will be more under the control of the soul—whether 
good or evil—and more perfectly expressive of its in- 
ward dispositions than the body which we leave behind 
us here. But that the constituent particles of the body 
which we leave behind us here will be reassembled in 
the body of the resurrection seems to be inconceivable 
in the face of what we know both of what we call phys- 
ical law and of what we mean by moral personality. If 
there is and can be no physical or atomic identity between 
the body of the child and the body of the aged mar, 
there is no conceivable reason why there should be any 
such identity between the body of the aged man and 
the body of the immortal. The identity lies hidden 
somewhere in the law and principle of growth, not in 
the material identity of ‘the atoms of which we are at 
each successive moment made up. As the identity of 
the book does not depend on the identity of the paper 
or the binding, so the identity of the body does not in 
any sense depend on the chemical elements which con- 
stitute it, but only on the general drift of that expression 
and those powers which it conveys and commands. 








THE HISPANIOLA PLATE: DEATH OF THE PIRATE 


By JoHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON 





A selected reading from The Hispaniola Plate. By John 
Bloundelle-Burton. Cassell Publishing Co. The story deals 
with two periods a long distance apart—16$3, in the days of 
James II. and the buccaneers of the West Indies and their hid- 
den treasure, and 1893 and those who found it. At the end of 
the seventeer century a gallant naval officer, Sir William Phips 
by name, discovered a sunken wreck off one of the West Indian 
Isles, and reclaimed its silver cargo from the sea. In this first 
expedition he was accompanied by a worthy lieutenant called 
Nicholas Crafer; and it is with this second officer and his de- 
scendants that Mr. Burton’s novelis concerned. All the treasure 
was not, it seems, brought home to King James by Phips. Part 
of it became the spoil of a daring pirate, Captain Alderly. He 
is followed by Crafer, who is seeking to learn of the treasure, 
and wko, secretly pursues Alderly to his hut after Alderly has 
killed Winstanley, the diver. 


Inside the hut ran a long table on trestles ; upon that 
table were platters and drinking-vessels ; on it also were 
some dried fruits, some pieces of dirty, coarse bread, and 
also some scraps of jerked beef, or, as ’tis called here in 
the Caribee-Indian, boucan; and that, with the excep- 
tion of some drink in a tub, was all ! 

There was no steaming turtle or other savory viands, 
neither were there any women, golden-haired or others, 
nor a nest of pirates. Besides Alderly himself, there was 
in the hut no living soul that I could see. 

Yet, in front of the table, there lay something on 
which my eyes could not but fasten—the long box, in 
which I did believe the stolen treasure was. And also 
by its side were three bags, or sacks, bulging out full of 


coin (I could see the impress made upon the canvas 
by the pieces within) ; and these, I did guess, had never 


come out of the wreck we had been fishing on. They 
were, I thought (and found afterwards that my thoughts 
were right), spoils from some others than us, the plun- 
der of another foray ! 

But at the time I could do naught but watch the great 
villain, the creature of whom I could not deem aught 
but mad—or, at least, mad from drink. 

His eyes glistening and rolling like a maniac’s, he sat 
in the middle of the table, gibbering and grimacing to 
either side of him, as if the companions he had named 
were there; now shouting out a toast, then banging on 
the table with both his fists, then seizing a can or mug 
in each of them; next calling out in a deep voice, 
“ Huzza, huzza! ” and then altering it to the shrill one of 
a woman doing the same thing. 

Next he would seize the scooper of the liquor-tub, 
and, with clumsy bows to the empty chairs or stools— 
for such, indeed, they were—would fill the glasses stand- 
ing on the table in front of those chairs, though they 
being full he did but pour liquor upon liquor until the 
whole table streamed with it. Then, for variety, he 
would tear with his fingers a piece of boucan off, and 
with solemn gravity lay it on some tin plates near him, 
saying to the vacant space behind the plate : 

‘‘ Barbara, my sweet, ’tis the choicest piece of the 
haunch; I beseech of you to taste a little more ;” or, 
“ Coleman, my fat buck: take a bit more of your own 
kind,” and soforth. Or he would crumble off a bit of 
his dirty, frowsy bread, and, with unclean hands putting 
of it in his mouth, would say, “ The turtles’ eggs are at 
their best now. Ha! They are succulent!” 

To see the ruffian sitting there in the half-dim light— 


for his lamp was none of the best—grimacing and gib- 
bering to vacancy, and addressing people who existed 
not, was to me a truly awful, nay, a blood-creeping 
sight! For now I knew what [had before me. I knew 
that this pirate, this man, whose hands still reaked with 
the blood of his comrade—one of those whom he had 
recently called on them to drink a toast to—was mad 
with long continued drinking and p’raps scarce any food 
since they left the reef; that, indeed, he had the horrors, 
called by the learned, the “ delirium.” 

Meanwhile, amidst his bellowings and _ howlings, 
which I need not again write down, since they varied 
not, I pondered on what I must do. I had the fellow 
caged now; if he attempted to come out of the hut I 
was resolved to shoot him down or run him through as 
I would a mad dog; indeed, any way, I was deter- 
mined now to be his executioner. He was a pirate, a 
thief who had caused us of the Furie much trouble and 
loss of good life; and here I thought of Israel Cromby 
and my other poor men, all dead !—also, he was a 
secret murderer. He must die by my hand—but it 
must not be now when he was mad. 

At first he saw me not. The light was growing 
dimmer, so that to me he looked more like the dull, 
cloudy spectre of a man than a man itself as he sat 
there—perhaps, too, I, with naught behind me but the 
dark night, may have looked the same to him. ‘Then, 
as he still sat talking to an imaginary figure behind him, 
his conversation running on the drinking and carousing 
he and his supposed comrade had once evidently had 
on the coast of Guinea, I said, clearly though low: 

“ Alderly, you seem gay to-night, and entertain good 
company.” 

Instead of starting up, as I had thought he might do, 
and perhaps discharging a pistol at me, he turned his 
head towards the door, put that head between his two 
hands, and peered towards where I stood. 

“Who is’t?” he asked. ‘I cannot see you. 
Martin come back from the isles with the sloop ?” 

This gave me an idea that there were some comrades 
expected—perhaps from some other villainies; but I 
had just now no time for pondering on such things. 

“No, ’tis not Martin. But ‘Captain’ Alderly, you 
should know me; you drank a health to me not long 
ago. I am Lieutenant Crafer, of the Furie.” 

“I do not know you,” he replied ; “I never heard of 
you. Yet you must be dry. Come in and drink.” 

In other circumstances I might have thought this to 
be a ruse—now I could not deem it such. Beyond all 
doubt he was mad—my only wonder was that such 
a desperado should not be more ferocious. 

I sat me down opposite to him, and regarded him 
fixedly in that gloomy light, and it seemed as though 
I brought by my presence some glimmer of reason to 
the wandering brain. 

“‘ Crafer!” he exclaimed. ‘ Ah yes, Crafer! Drink, 
Crafer, drink. So thou hast join’d us. Tis well, and 
better than serving Phips. We have more wealth here 
than ever Phips dreamed of—if we could but get it 
away. Away! Yes! away! What might we not do 
if we could but get it to England! We might all be 
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gallant, topping gentlemen, with coaches and horses, 

and a good house, and see ridottos and—but stay, 

Crafer, you must know my friends.” And here the 

creature stood upon his feet—I standing, too, not 

knowing but what he was going to spring at me, 
though he had no such intention—and began naming 
his phantom friends to me and presenting them. 

“ This,” says he, “‘is Peter Hynde, a gay boy and a 
good sailor. Also he is our musicianer of nights—he 
singeth, too, a sweet song. Stand up, Hynde, and 

make your service. And this is Will Magnus, with a 

good heart, but ever lacking money till he joinedus. A 
brave lad! ’Tis he who has cut many a throat! Bar- 
bara, my dear, throw thy golden mane back and kiss 
the brave gentleman—she was but a child, sir, when we 
found her, yet now, now, she—Ha! again that wound ! 
How the thrust of the steel bites ! ” 

He sank back into his chair, and tore at his damask 
waistcoast and then at his ruffled shirt—yellow with dirt 
and spilt drink, and dabbled with thick blood-stains— 
and so, opening of his bosom, there I did see a great 
gash just over the heart. 

He sat a-gazing at this, with his eyes turned down 
upon it, and muttered : 

“One gave it me as from that accursed galliot, as they 
boarded. It seemed I had gotten my death. Ah! how 
it burns! how it throbs! Barbara! Black Bess! Hast 
thou no styptic for stopping of this flux, no balm for this 
pain? Ha! No! Then give me drink, drink; ’tis the 
best consoler of all, the best slayer of pain.” And here 
he seized his ladle, filled a glass from the tub, and drained 
it at a gulp. Then he wandered on again: “Barbara, 
get you up to the chirurgeon at Kingston ; tell him I am 
wounded.” 

‘Jamaica is far away from here,” I said to him. 
“‘ Barbara will scarce bring you aught from the phar- 
macie there to-night.” Then, bending forward to him 
across the table, I said: “‘ Alderly, you are wounded to 
the death; that stab and your drinkings have brought 
you to the end, or nearly so. Tell me truly, did this,” 
and I kicked the box at my feet, “and these bags of 
coin come from the plate-ship? Tell me?” 

He peered at me through the deepening gloom made 
by the expiring lamp, as though his senses were return- 
ing and he knew me, and muttered : 

_ “ More—more—than the plate-ship—this is a treasure- 
house—” and then, suddenly, he stopped and, pointing 
a shaking finger over my head, stared as one who saw 
a sight to blast him, and whispered in horror: 

“Look! look! behind you. God! I stabbed him 
thrice. Yet now he is come back. See him—look to 
him at the open door! ’Tis Winstanley, the diver of 
Liverpool. Ah! take those eyes away from me—away 
—away! ’Twas your hand did it, not mine,” and with 
a shriek the wretch buried his head in his own hands. 

That the murdered diver was not there I did know 
very well, yet the ravings of the man, the melancholy 
of the hut in the wood, the dimness of the lamp, all 
made my very flesh to creep; and instinctively I did cast 
my eye over my shoulder, seeing, as was certain, naught 
but the moon’s flood pouring in the door. 

With a yell Alderly sprang to his feet a moment after 
he had sunk his head in his hands. His looks were worse 

now than before; his madness stronger upon him; 

great flecks of foam upon his lips, and from his wound 
the blood trickling anew. 
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“ Away! away!” he shouted. Then moaned. “Those 
eyes—those eyes! They scorch my very soul. Away!” 
And he cowered and shrank, but a minute later seemed 
to have recovered his old ferocity. “Begone!” he now 
commanded the spectre of his distorted vision. “ Be- 
gone!” and with that he rushed forward, forgetting, in 
his madness, the table was betwixt him and his fears, 
and knocking it over in the rush. 

And with it the lamp went, too. Only, fortunately, 
it was at its end; there was no oil in it—otherwise the 
hut would have burned to the ground. 

But all was now darkness save for the moonlight on 
the floor within and on the brushwood without, and, as 
Alderly recovered himself from his entanglement with 
the fallen tables and trestles I could see it shining upon 
his glaring, savage eyes. And he took me—I having 
been knocked to the door by the crash—for the ghost 
of the diver, the spirit he feared so much. 

“ Peace, you fool! ” I exclaimed, “‘ there is no spirit 
here—naught worse than yourself. And stand back, or, 
by the God above, I will blow your frenzied brains out;” 
and I drew a pistol, cocked it, and covered him. 

With a howl he came at me, missing my fire in his 
onward rush, dashing the pistol from my hand with a 
madman’s force, and, seizing me round the waist, endea- 
voring to throw me to the earth. Yet, though I had no 
frenzy, I too was strong, and I wrestled with him, so 
that about the hut we went, knocking over first the tub 
of liquor, with which the place became drenched, and 
falling at last together on the ground. And all this 
time Alderly was cursing and howling, sometimes even 
biting at me, and tearing my flesh with his teeth, especi- 
ally about the hands, and gripping my throat with his 
own strong hands—made doubly strong because of his 
frenzy. I smelt his hot, stinking, spirit-sodden breath 
all over me, as he hissed out : 

“‘T ever hated you, Winstanley ; I hated you when I 
made your own hands slay you. I hated you in life, I 
hate you now in death. And as I slew you in life, 
again will I slay you in death.” 

Then at this moment he gave a yell of triumph. His 
hand had encountered the hilt of my sword, and draw- 
ing it forth from its broken sheath, he shortened it to 
plunge it into my breast. 

But as he did so, I got one of my hands released. I 
felt for my other pistol, I cocked it with my thumb, 
when, ere I could fire, the cutlass dropped from 
Alderly’s hand and he sprang to his feet. 

“See,” he whispered now, “there be two Winstanleys: 
one here, one coming through the wood. Are there 
any more ak 

Staggering, he stood glaring forth into the wood 
through the open door, seeing another spectre, as he 
thought, there; then slowly he sank to the ground, 
letting his hands fall away from the gash in his breast, 
from which the tide now ran swiftly. 

“Oh, agony! agony!” he moaned. “Can one live 
and feel such pain as this. Nay! this is death. 
Barbara, draw near me. Listen! This hut is full of 
spoil—beneath—none but I—all mine—now all yours. 
The other is buried—elsewhere. Oh, God!—the agony! 
Barbara—rich—rich—for life—lady—fortune—give me 
drink—drink!” Then singing in a broken voice, 

‘< When money’s—plenty—boys—we drink 
To drown sf 
he fell back moaning again. 








And so he died. 
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The Way to Arcadie....Susanna Massey....God’s Parable (Putnam) 
Oh, wouldst thou, Sweeting, fain take wing 
To Arcadie, to Arcadie ? 
Whilst little birds do lilt and sing, 
And breezes blow faint whispering, 
Of posies’ scent, and pipes that ring 
Far and away, in Arcadie ! 


Oh, wouldst thou truly hither rove, 
To Arcadie, to Arcadie? 
The way lies not through bosky grove, 
Where leafy arch springs high above: 
None the hid pathway knows, save Love, 
To Arcadie, to Arcadie ! 


Let other seekers sigh, and start 
For Arcadie, for Arcadie ! 

Stay thou with me; I, by Love’s art, 

The pathway thither may impart— 

For here—straight lies it—through my heart— 
To Arcadie, to Arcadie. 


Compensation Pall Mall Budget 

If Helen loves me, she does so 

After the cautious modern fashion; 
And usages like linkboys go 

To light the progress of her passion. 
Say mine estate should dwindle; say 

The breath of scandal fogged mine honor, 
Helen would weep her love away, 

And bid me think no more upon her. 
Say I fell ill, or lame, or blind, 

The counsel of her friends would move her, 
Regretfully, to prove unkind 

And seek a less unfortunate lover. 


But these things happen not; that is, 

Not in such sort as frightens Helen, 
Whereas her dear small prudencies 

Make me a fenced demesne to dwell in. 


My Autograph....Clarence H. Pearson....Lover's Year-Book (Roberts) 
My autograph she begged, the night 
When first her beauty filled my sight; 
‘* Not just your name, you know,” quoth she, 
‘* But something nice beside; maybe 
A poem or a maxim trite.” 


I yielded to the witching light 
Of her soft eyes, and did indite, 
Entwined with flowers of poesy, 
My autograph. 


She perches on my knee to-night, 
And in her eyes so clear and bright 
The old light dwells. Ah, woe is me! 
My check-book in her hand I see 
And once again she begs me write— 
My autograph. 


The Devote2........ Louis A. Robertson Boston Transcript 
Thou art no saint,*but when I feel 
Thy blessed lips on mine, 
In adoration I could kneel 
And own thee half divine ; 
A glory crowns thy golden hair 
And lights thy loving eyes ; 
Daughter of Earth! thou art as fair 
As those who tread the skies. 


And when in my enraptured ears 
Thy murmuring accents flow, 

I think some spirit of the spheres 
Has wandered here below; 


For angel lips alone could move 
In melody so sweet ; 

Child of the Skies! behold thy love 
A suppliant at thy feet. 


Time’s rough, unsparing hand will chase 
Thy loveliness away, 
But there’s a nobler, loftier grace 
That triumphs o’er decay : 
The heart that never once betrayed, 
That changing years have tried, 
When all thy other beauties fade 
Shall draw me to thy side. 


He Loves Me, Loves Me Not Cap and Gown 
Oh, dear little daisy, come whisper me softly 

And tell me a secret I’m longing to know ; 
His name will lie hid in your golden heart ever ; 

Oh, say, does he love me, and whisper it low. 


Faint heart, you are throbbing, and, checks, you are pal- 
One after another the white petals fall. [ing,— 
Oh, birds, cease your singing, and, sun, hide your shin- 
For the daisy has said that he loves not at all. [ing, 


Tears do not fall: there is somebody coming, 
Somebody’s footstep is here at my side ; 
Somebody holds me quite close to his bosom, 
And whispers, ‘‘ My darling, the daisy has lied.” 


Serenade....Samuel Minturn Peck....Atlanta Journal 
I may not, like the jas’mine, climb 
The lattice where she sleeps, 
But when the bells of midnight chime 
Across the starry deeps, 
Oh I can seek the slumber time 
To breathe a lover’s lay, 
And teach below the tender rhyme 
My soaring love to say. 


Softly chime, ye midnight bells, 
From your ivyed steeps; 
Faintly ring, 
Chime and sing, 
Lo! my lady sleeps. 


I may not, like the starlight, peer 
Within her silken room, 

And gently kiss her dreaming ear 
Amid the fragrant gloom. 

No; I can only linger here 
Beneath her lattice light, 

And sing her all my hope and fear 
Out in the lonely night. 


Gently shine, ye silver stars, 
From your dewy deeps ; 
Shed your light, 
Pure and white, 
Lo! my lady sleeps. 


The Division... .Julia Ditto Young....Thistle Down (Peter Paul) 
Each day my hours thus portioned be,— 
For weary duties twenty-three, 

And but one short sweet hour for thee. 


Unequal share! I wonder why 
Reversed the balance may not lie, 
Not life drag thus distorted by ! 


And yet so richly is it blest, 
That season brief, divinest, best, 
Its fragrance perfumes all the rest ! 
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Elephant Life in the Jungles 

HENRY NORMAN....PEOPLES AND POLITICS OF FaR East 

Without elephants these Malayan jungles would be 
virtually impassable. The great beasts are a mixture of 
strength and weakness, of craft and simplicity. Their 
strength must be seen to be believed. The paths 
through the jungle from village to village are for the 
most part merely tracks, from which the overhanging 
and interlacing foliage has been cut and thrust aside, 
and the virgin soil trodden into a black mud. Aftera 
rain this mud is feet deep, and no living creature except 
an elephant, a buffalo or a rhinoceros could labor 
through it. Fora whole day I have sat on my elephant 
while he made his way along by lifting one foot at a 
time, inserting it deep into the slough in front, with- 
drawing another with a sound like the popping of a 
huge champagne-cork, all the time his belly being sunk 
into the mud. To this must be added the obstacles in 
the shape of great tree-trunks lying across the path. 
These he would negotiate by rolling over them on his 
belly, to the imminent danger of dislodging the howdah 
and its occupant on his back. The worst enemies of 
the enormous pachyderm are the horse-fly. and the mos- 
quito. ‘These insects insert their proboscis through the 
ducts in the elephant’s skin and raise irritating sores. 
His chief terrors are the smell of wild elephants and 
fire. One of my narrowest escapes was when I was run 
away with in consequence of trying to force my mount 
round a jungle fire, in order not to be hemmed in by it. 
Nothing but a ride on an earthquake could be com- 
pared to the sensation of being run away with by an 
elephant. Nothing stops his wild rush, and he does not 
swerve for an obstacle, but goes straight at it. A few 
shakes fling off everything on his back, and the rider 
has but a second or two in which to make up his mind 
which overhanging branch he will cling to, or if he will 
risk throwing himself off. A broken neck would be the 
certain consequence of remaining. As for stopping 
him, somebody has well said that you might just as well 
try to stop a runaway locomotive by pulling with your 
walking-stick on the funnel as seek to check an elephant 
at such a moment with the goad. 

The sounds an elephant makes are ludicrously dis- 
proportionate to its size. By stroking an elephant’s lip 
in a certain manner you can make it purr like a huge 
grimalkin, till the earth shakes beneath your feet. 
When it is afraid or angry it squeaks like an unoiled 
hinge. But when it suddenly jumps aside like a flea, 
you imagine for a moment that the ultimate terrestrial 
cataclysm has gone off. The Malays never wholly trust 
their elephants, and were nervous at my familiarities 
with mine—a sweet-tempered old female, on whom I 
rode hundreds of miles. During the midday halt I 
used to call her up, and she would come and stand with 
one foot on each side of my chest as I lay on my back 
and fed her with bananas. I was never angry with her 
but once—when she tried to kill the cook. On one 
occasion a little elephant of our party, running behind 
its mother, teased her beyond endurance, and she 
turned and gave him a shove which landed him feet 
uppermost at the bottom of a deep brook. For two 


hours he screamed like a steam whistle, while we were 





all engaged in getting him out. Malay elephants have 
a language of their own, which their drivers talk to 
them, and which is very easy to pick up. For instance, 
Hee means “ Quick”; Haw, “Stop”; Moo, “Go to 
the right”; Klung, “Go to the left”; Tehoh, “Go 
backwards”; Terhum, “ Kneel down”; Peha, “ Don’t 
rub against the tree”; Peha moo, “ Don’t rub against 
the tree on your right”; Peha klung, “ Don’t rub 
against the tree on your left,” and soon. An elephant 
obeys this language just as a human being would do. 
Every night when we reached camp and the loads 
were taken off, each driver would hobble his beast by 
tying its front legs together with rattan, so that it could 
only hop with both together. Then a huge wooden bell 
was hung around its neck and it was turned loose to 
wander in the jungle. All night long the faint dong, 
dong of these bells made a mournful noise round the 
camp. At daybreak each driver tracked his elephant 
by the sound, often going many miles for him. The 
elephant is in some respects a stupid beast, and many 
of the tales of its sagacity are apocryphal, yet it some- 
times does very strangely intelligent things. Once a 
tiny elephant got jammed in between the portions of a 
heavy tree-trunk which had been cut in two to leave a 
passage on the road. Its screams brought back its 
mother from ahead. She inspected it carefully for a 
moment, then walked a dozen steps backwards and low- 
ering her head charged straight at it, shooting it out as 
if it had been fired from a gun. Now, she must have 
seen that although the little one could not move either 


‘way, there was really room for it to get through. If 


there had not been, her charge would have squashed it 
as flat as a pancake. The elephant’s amusement is to 
filch a bunch of succulent stuff from a garden as he 
passes. Mud is his cosmetic; the rapid is his footpath; 
and little he recks of the attraction of gravitation. I 
parted from mine almost in tears. 





Hearing the Ants Talk 

A NaTuRALIsT’s EAVESDROPPING. .. . POPULAR SCIENCE Mo. 

That ants are capable of producing sounds intelli- 
gible to their fellows and even audible to our ears 
seems to be proved by the experiments of Sir John 
Lubbock, Landois, Robert Wroughton, of Bombay; C. 
Janet, Forel, E. Warsmann, and others. It also seems 
to be determined that the sounds are produced by the 
rubbing together of superficial portions of the body. 
A simple yet ingenious contrivance is described for en- 
abling an observer to hear and study these sounds. A 
glass funnel is set, small end down, in the middle of a 
square of window-glass five or six inches wide, fitting 
closely enough to prevent the insects crawling out under 
it. A bunch of ants about as large as a chestnut and 
free from any foreign substance is dropped through the 
funnel, and that is lifted up at once. While the ants 
are still confused, and before any of them can reach 
the edge of the glass, it is covered with another square 
like it, which has been surrounded, a short distance 
from its edge, by a pad of putty. This confines the 
ants and prevents their being crushed. The two plates 
of glass are pressed together to within about the thick- 
ness of an ant’s body, but closer on one side than the 
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other, so as to hold some tight and leave others free to 
take some positions as please them. On applying this 
box of ants to the ear as one would a watch, a regular 
buzzing may be heard like that of water boiling in an 
open vessel, and with it some very clear stridulations. 
The ants may be kept alive several hours, and even 
days, in this prison if it is not air-tight ; and whenever 
the ants are excited the stridulations may be heard very 
numerous and intense. The stridulations are supposed 
to be produced by rubbing the rough, scaly surface of 
the chitinous covering, which is described as looking, 
when seen in one direction under the microscope, like 
the teeth of a saw. 





The Eyes of Animals 
DUNCAN CARLON PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 

Human beings have six muscles to each eye, that 
they may with facility move it on either side; but 
horses, cows, sheep, and other quadrupeds, which habit- 
ually incline their heads to the earth in search of food, 
have a muscle by which the eyeballs are suspended and 
supported, and which we do not need. This is a won- 
derful adaptation to the circumstances in which the crea- 
ture is placed. For example, the eyes of amphibious 
animals partly agree with those of the fish and the 
quadruped. The cat and the tiger, which prowl by night, 
have a peculiar power of expanding the pupil. The 
eyes of fish have no apparatus to moisten them, and it 
would be obviously unnecessary. The eye is adapted 
to the properties of light, so that it refracts the light 
and brings it to a focus on the retina. Our best and 


most perfect glasses are by no means equal to the 


human eye. Gnats and flies have a great number of 
eyes; they can see on every side without any move- 
ment of the organs of vision. Fish have a crystalline, 
almost round, to fit the eyes to the strong refraction of 
light in the element in which they live; and though 
they have no eyelids, their cornea is horny to defend 
their sight. The mole has two very small eyes, hid 
under its velvet coat; these are admirably suited to his 
mode of living, chiefly under the ground. The adap- 
tation of the faculties of animals to their mode of life 
strikingly displays the wisdom of the Creator. 

Spiders have four, six, or even eight eyes; they are 
transparent, like so many gems. The lizard called the 
chameleon can move one eye while the other is still; he 
can fix one on the sky and the other on the ground. 
He can giance at all that is behind and before him at 
once. Lord Brougham remarks of the eyes of birds 
that “they require to have them some times as flat as 
possible for protection; and at other times as round as 
possible that they may see the flies and other insects 
which they chase through the air, and which they pur- 
sue with the most unerring certainty. This could only 
be accomplished by giving them a power of suddenly 
changing the form of their eyes. Accordingly, there is 
a set of hard scales placed on the outer coat of their 
eye, round the place where the light enters; and over 
these scales are drawn the muscles or fibres by which 
motion is communicated, so that, by acting with these 
muscles, the bird can press the scales and squeeze the 
natural magnifier of the eye into a round shape when it 
wishes to follow an insect through the air; and can re- 
lax the scales in order to flatten the eye again when it 
would see a distant object, or move safely through 
leaves or twigs.” 
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This power of altering the shape of the eye is pos- 
sessed by birds of prey in a very remarkable degree. 
They can see the smallest objects close to them, and 
can yet discern larger bodies at a vast distance, as a 
carcass stretched upon the plain, or a dying fish afloat 
upon the water. The eyelid is designed to moisten the 
eye and to keep it clean. A singular provision is made 
for keeping the surface of the bird’s eye clean—for 
wiping, as it were, the glass of the instrument—and also 
for protecting it while rapidly flying through the air and 
through thickets, without hindering the sight. Birds 
are, for these purposes, furnished with a third eyelid—a 
fine membrane or skin, which is constantly moved very 
rapidly over the eyeball by two muscles placed in the 
back of the eye. One of the muscles ends in a loop, 
the other in a string which goes through the loop and 
is fixed in the corner of the membrane, to pull it back- 
ward and forward. If you wish to draw anything 
toward a place with the least force, you must pull di- 
rectly in the line between the thing and the place; but 
if you wish to draw it as quickly as possible, and do 
not regard the loss of force, you must pull it obliquely. 
Tie a string to a stone and draw it straight toward you; 
then make a loop of another string, and, running the 
first through it, draw one string in each hand sideways 
till both are stretched in a straight line; you will see 
how much swifter the stone moves than it did before. 
Velocity is the thing required in the bird’s third eyelid, 
and the contrivance is exactly that of a string and a 
loop, moved each by a muscle, as the two strings are 
by hands in the case mentioned. 





How the Decorating Crab Acts 
AN AQUARIUM STUDY NEw YorK SUN 

The sea-spider, or decorating crab, has something of 
the appearance of a spider, but it is not repulsive as the 
spider is. It is common in many localities. A par- 
ticular: decorating crab here considered is in the city’s 
aquarium at Castle Garden. This crab is about seven- 
eighths of an inch in size. The decorating crab attains 
a size of five inches or more, but usually after reaching 
two inches it ceases to decorate itself. It lives on other 
small crustacea and small fish. The decorating crab 
takes its name from its habit of sticking upon its back 
scraps of marine plants, and so on, which it places with 
deliberate care. It is not unusual to find decorating 
crabs with little sea-anemones on their backs. Some- 
times the crab pulls them off from their abiding-place 
on rocks or elsewhere, and puts them on its back itself, 
and sometimes little anemones land upon the back of a 
decorating crab in the natural order of things, just as 
they might upon a spile or a stone, and stay there. So 
placed, they are moved about and get a bigger range of 
feeding than they would if fixed in one place, and they 
are apparently satisfied; if they were not they could 
easily let go and get off. In captivity, however, the 
anemones are likely to leave the crab; they may be dis- 
turbed or they may be brushed off by contact with 
planks in the tank as the crab moves about. Scraps of 
seaweed and sprigs and little branches of various marine 
plants form the staple of the decorating crab’s decora- 
tions, and with these it continues to adorn itself in cap- 
tivity as in freedom. 

In nature the decorating crab puts these things upon 
its back to protect itself from its enemies. Resting in 
the mud, and partly covered by it, and with these things 





rising from its back like a natural growth from the bot- 
tom, it is practically invisible. But in captivity it ap- 
pears to select these things and to place them upon its 
back with a view of ornamentation. The crab com- 
monly stands upright on its rear feet, and it decorates 
itself mainly about its head. Often, however, these 
crabs have practically all over their backs more or less 
short fibres of about their own color, which is nearly 
black. The taller things that they place about their 
heads are sometimes broken off or rubbed off as they 
go about, and then they put up fresh ones. The deco- 
rating crab’s legs are equal in length and size. Its claws 
have pincers like the ordinary crab’s, but smaller. The 
decorating crab uses its pincer-claws to hold its food 
and convey it to its mouth, and to cut off and trim little 
branches and whatever else it may choose to decorate 
itself with. Each of its legs terminates in a single sharp, 
slightly curved claw. It may use a leg with its single 
claw to pick up food, which, however, it passes along 
to be taken by a pincer-claw. The crab will hold a 
little branch of a marine plant with one claw and with 
the other snip off or pull off tiny sprays that it doesn’t 
want to use. When it has trimmed a branch to its satis- 
faction it carries the butt to its mouth for the glue or 
cement, and then it raises the branch to its back and 
sets the butt there, firmly holding it there until appar- 
ently the cement has hardened. When the branch is 
well in place it will break off before it will pull out; the 
cement appears to be insoluble in water. Sometimes 
the crab does not seem to be satisfied with the location 
first chosen, and then it tries again. Sometimes, appar- 
ently, it doesn’t get enough glue on, and then it carries 
the branch back to its mouth for more. 

What might be taken for a little broom splint sticking 
up from the head of the crab in the picture is a very 
_ slender brown fibre of some sea-grass, in color not un- 
like hay. This fibre the crab set in place since it has 
been in the aquarium. It is very delicate, but, delicate 
as it is, the crab has set it firmly and securely. The 
little curving spray to the left of the tall broom-splint- 
like fibre is made up of a number of still finer fibres, set 
each separately and all with equal firmness and security. 
The more substantial little branch to the right of the 
base of the tall fibre, looking something like one of the 
branching horns of a deer, is a little spray of solieria, 
which is a branching marine plant of a dark-red color. 

The crab walks up to such a plant as the solieria, 
chooses a branch and breaks it off with its pincers. It 
does not always keep the first branch that it breaks off. 
It may discard it by simply letting go of it, or it may 
throw it away with one of its claws, as a person might 
throw anything away with one of his hands. Then it 
breaks off another branch. Often it takes pieces of 
ulva, or sea-lettuce, which is of a beautiful dark green, 
and places them upon its back. Sometimes it puts 
there little scraps of ulva, sometimes of strips, which 
trail behind it like green ribbons. One crab walking 
along the floor of its tank came upon a little scrap of 
dead ulva which had become detached from the ulva 
suspended in the,water above. The crab picked up this 
scrap of ulva, handled it about for a moment, and then 
placed one end or corner in its mouth for glue. Then 
with its right claw it lifted it to the top of its head and 
proceeded to place it there as a lady might place a 
feather in her hair. It didn’t just suit the first time, or 


there wasn’t enough glue on it, and the crab took it 
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down, handled it over a little more, tore off from one 
side of it a narrow triangular strip, and finally, being 
apparently satisfied with the form, put more glue on it, 
and then, reaching up with it again, this time with its 
left claw, the crab placed it firmly on its back and left 
it there. Then the crab had on one side of the tall 
fibre in the centre a spray of red solieria and on the 
other side a fragment of green ulva. The decorating 
crab rarely uses anything ugly. It seems to choose with 
care, to prefer sightly things to unsightly, and bright 
colors and ornamental pieces. 

Like other crabs the decorating crab is likely to be 
rather quiet in cold weather, but in warm weather it is 
very active. If the sea-lettuce in the tank is within the 
crab’s reach it will crawl up into it and to the top of 
the tank, whence it has to be picked off and placed on 
the bottom again. After it becomes accustomed to 
captivity it moves around the tank, standing on its rear 
legs, close to the tank, and facing outward. In this 
position it often moves around with a dancing motion 
instead of walking. It learns soon to come to the front 
of the tank when being fed. Sometimes it will chase 
other crabs, squabble and fight for food. The crab that 
has the food will hold it close to its body to prevent the 
other from getting it away. Sometimes another crab 
will climb on the lucky crab’s back, reach over its head 
and take away the food if it can. But the decorating 
crab is not a very great fighter; it is not in this respect 
like some other crabs, the blue crab, for instance, which 
is always ready for battle. Little fish an inch or so in 
length in this tank are not a bit afraid of the sea-spider, 
and sometimes they try to take away its food, as does 
also a little lobster in the tank. To guard against such 
attack, the sea-spider hugs the food to its breast, as a 
boy might hold an apple which some other boy was 
trying to get away. Sometimes, when a piece of killie 
is fed to it, the decorating crab holds it in one claw and 
with the other pulls off and eats bit after bit until the 
food is nearly all gone. Then it takes the last little 
chunk all at once. 

The decorating crab sheds its shell as other crabs do. 
The upper and lower halves of the shell are joined by 
tissue, and when the crab gets too large for its shell the 
tissue gives way, and the shell opens at the rear and the 
crab begins to back out. When its body is partly out 
it commences to pull its legs out of their shell cover- 
ings, as a person might pull his fingers out of a glove. 
When the last leg or claw is free and the crab’s entire 
body is clear of its old house, it moves away. The old 
shell shuts together and stands there complete, and with 
whatever decorations may have been left upon it, ap- 
parently a dead decorating crab, and it may be taken 
out of the tank as such, only to be discovered that it is 
but the crab’s empty, discarded house. Then the living 
decorating crab is sought for and found somewhere in 
the ulva in the tank. Immediately upon emerging from 
its old shell it increases in size by a quarter or a third. 
It is then a little lighter in color than its old shell and 
perfectly clear and bright. Its new shell is at first very 
thin and not of any use as a protection. So the crab 
keeps out of the way. It secretes itself for fear that it 
might become the prey of some enemy. But in a few 
days the new shell becomes hardened and the crab be- 
comes more courageous. It comes out into the world 
again, and resumes its customary life with a new and 
larger shell, which it decorates as it did the old. 
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Night in the Orient 
HuGH MAcMILLAN...... GrE\T THOUGHTS 

It is impossible for those who have never visited the 
East to form an adequate idea of the exceeding beauty 
of an Oriental night. The sky, which bends enamored 
over clusters of graceful palm-trees, or groves of dark, 
motionless cypresses rising up like Gothic spires from 
the midst of white, flat-roofed villages, is of the deepest, 
darkest purple, unstained by the faintest film of vapor, 
undimmed by a single fleecy cloud. It is the image of 
purity and peace, idealizing the dull earth with its beauty, 
and suggesting thoughts too tender and ethereal to be 
invested with human language. Through its transparent 
depths the eye wanders dreamily upwards until it loses 
itself on the threshold of other worlds. Over the dark 
mountain-ranges the lovely moon walks in brightness, 
while the zodiacal light, far more distinct and vivid 
than it is ever seen in this country, diffuses a mild 
pyramidal radiance above the horizon, like the afterglow 
of sunset. Constellations sparkle in the heavens, as- 
sociated with classical myths and legends, which are a 
mental inheritance to every educated man from his 
earliest years. There the ship, Argo, sails over the 
trackless upper ocean in search of the golden fleece of 
Colchis; there the virgin, Andromeda, chained naked 
to the rock, awaits in agony the approach of the de- 
vouring monster; there the luxuriant yellow hair of 
Berenice hangs suspended as a votive offering to Venus; 
while the dim, misty track, formed by the milk which 
dropped from Juno’s breast, and as it fell upon the 
earth changed the lilies from a purple to a snowy white- 
ness, extends across the heavens like the spectre of a 
rainbow. Conspicuous among them all, far up toward 
the zenith, old Orion with his blazing belt, meets the 
admiring eye, suggestive of gentle memories and kind 
thoughts of home, while immediately beyond it is seen 
the familiar cluster of the Pleiades, or seven stars, 
glittering and quivering with radiance in the amethystine 
ether, like a breastplate of jewels, the Urim and Thum- 
mim of the Eternal. 





A City in the Clouds 
ORIGIN OF Et Dorabo ...... NEW YORK ADVERTISER 

Although “ye ancient Citie of Manoa, which ye 
Spaniards call El Dorado,” was a geographical name 
of world-wide celebrity some centuries ago, its history 
has almost completely faded from the memory of man- 
kind. Only in the musty old records of early South 
American exploration is anything like an intelligible 
account of the original “ El Dorado ” to be found, and 
these are so like the wild flights of a romantic fancy 
that the casual student of history passes them by with 
asmile. And yet these ancient Spanish and English 
records are not altogether fanciful. They describe El 
Dorado as a city of northern South America, the thetrop- 
olis of the land of Manoa, a region comprising what 
is now known as the Central Guianas. It was said to 
be inhabited by a race far superior to the wild coast 
Indians, versed in arts and sciences corresponding to 
those of the Old World, and to which they added a 
marvelous acquaintance with the mysteries of magic. 
But they were intensely insular, refusing all intercourse 


with the outside world and warding off intrusion by 
magic spells. ‘Their city was built of gold and had 
actually been occasionally glimpsed by explorers, but 
vanished the instant any effort was made to approach 
it. ‘lhe Spaniards had seen its towering spires, gleam- 
ing domes and frowning battlements rising in the dis- 
tance from the margin of an extensive lake that lay at 
the base of a mountain range; but it ever mysteriously 
vanished, dissolving into the shimmer of the morning 
sunlight. 

This is all that was ever known of El Dorado, the 
sole foundation for the many-sided fabric of romances 
which the world has long ago forgotten to be amused 
and that much-I had learned from my researches into 
American history when the pursuit of orchids—those 
radiant expressions of Nature’s artistic soul—took me for 
the first time into the wilds of the Guianas. During my 
sojourn among the Indians of Quatata, a settlement 
situated on an eminence overlooking the so-called lake 
of Amoocoo, or Paraima, I heard from them a story that 
struck me as duplicating that told by their ancestors to 
the olden Spanish explorers—a story that, if true, indi- 
cated that these people dwelt in the vicinity of one of 
the most marvelous miragic phenomena of the world; for 
they described to me a “ picture town,” that sometimes 
appeared across the lake to the height of the rainy sea- 
son at early dawn, which was greater than Georgetown. 

The idea that possibly I had stumbled on the true 
solution of the ancient legend determined me to remain 
in the neighborhood during the rainy season, which was 
at hand, especially as there was every reason to believe 
that this was the spot whence the Spanish explorers had 
viewed their El Dorado. Quatata, as I have said, is 
situated on an eminence. Beneath this the surrounding 
savanna sweeps away in a slightly depressed plain to 
the mountains that bound it to the west. Through the 
savanna trickle innumerable little streams which render 
it somewhat swampy even during the fierce heats of the 
summer months ; but in the rainy season, swelled by the 
incessant precipitation of storm-waters from the moun- 
tains, they spread over all the plain, unite their turbid 
little floods and form an extensive sheet of slowly mov- 
ing water. This is Sir Walter Raleigh’s “lake of salt 
water, 200 leagues long, like unto Mare Caspium,” on 
which the “ Citie of Monoa” was said to stand. 

The hour had come. There was a sharp but bracing 
bite in the air suggestive of clearer skies above the 
hanging fog of night, which was even now lifting to 
allow the gray dawn to stream down through its slowly 
drifting folds; and soon the rosy lustre of sunrise was in 
the sky, diffusing itself in tints of incomparable delicacy 
over the wide expanse of the eastern heavens. Then 
the fairy fingers of light commenced to paint the can- 
vas that was thus “toned” for her, and the gorgeous 
picture was complete—a great fanlike blending of tints, 
glowing with indescribable radiance, that spread from 
the line of the horizon to the zenith. 

In the west, above the mountains, hung a cloudbank 
of densest white like a damask figure on the opalescent 
haze of the sky; but it glowed steadily and brightly 
into a dazzling whiteness as of molten silver, whilst the 
duller hue of the heavens deepened into a purple gray, 








and finally assumed the lustrous azure of the tropics. 
Gradually, almost imperceptibly, the masses of white 
clouds shifted and rifted until one elongated, rugged 
and confused line rolled down about the mountains’ 
sides and hung over the great spurs that sprung abruptly 
from the farther margin of the lake. Anon the full 
light of the now risen sun began to pour forth from the 
east, and each ragged point of that dense cloud became 
illuminated with the amber lustre so peculiarly the color 
of dawn. 

At the same time the mountain-peaks and their shiny 
slopes reared themselves out of the thinning upper fold 
that, melting into whisps, wreathed about the peaks 
like coronets of snow. And now a startled exclamation 
of wonder and delight that there was no one to hear 
broke from me as the realization of expectation formed 
itself into the field of vision. For on the opposite shore 
of the lake appeared the verisimilitude of a city! The 
illusion was perfect, both as regards general appearance 
and the merest detail. There lay before me as seem- 
ingly a real city as is New York when viewed from the 
top of Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty. It had the gen- 
eral aspect of an Old World city, and an Oriental one 
at that; for I made out domes, spires, minarets, that 
reared their tops above the general level of the roofs, 
and gleamed golden bright, as though plated with the 
precious metal. Surrounding the city were great towers 
and battlements that surmounted a line of solid walls 
which shone granity gray. The whole apparition had 
the appearance of a view seen through glass and by an 
artificial light, and there was also a slightly wavering 
motion about it, such as sweeps over a stereopticon 
representation when the screen on which it is projected 
is agitated. Through the field-glass nothing was to be 
seen but cloudbanks and mountain-ridges, and bound- 
ing cascades sparkling in the sunshine’s slanting rays. 

That was all, and there before me lay the unreal 
reality of the El Dorado of the Columbian Era. A 
wondrous phenomenon, of which the world is yet pro- 
foundly ignorant—Raleigh’s fabulous El Dorado, to 
verify my suspected identification of which I had en- 
dured terrible hardships and dangers from famine, 
flood, reptiles and fever. I now knew what it really 
was—a vision of beauty and fabulous wealth, but only 
a vision, unsubstantial as its sister, the bow in the 
cloud. Unreal were. its treasures, after which genera- 
tions had hunted, as those which legendary lore located 
at the foot of the prismatic arch. 

And fleeting as the bow was this wondrous vision ; for 
soon, even while I gazed upon it in the ecstasy of 
wonder that it evoked, it grew palely indistinct and 
gradually faded from view, as has the El ‘Dorado from 
the belief and almost the memory of mankind. 





A Japanese Venice 
Lave wt TOR ...+<...-- HARPER’S WEEKLY 

Tokio, though a city covering fifty-eight square miles, 
is not to be considered as indulging in magnificent dis- 
tances, for it is closely built over an era of twenty-six 
miles. Make up the connections with canals and moats 
innumerable, and its aquatic existence is at once appreci- 
able. Situated at the end of a shallow bay, Tokio is fed 
from the sea. At every full tide a countless fleet of 
coasters throng the broad waters, waiting their oppor- 
tunity to approach the city. The craft are small, the 
largest not more than of 150 tons, but they are most pic- 
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turesque. Generally the sails are marked with the insig- 
nia of women, treated in a decorative manner, and when 
the sun shines the sails have a pink reflection. As to 
build, the idea of a junk conveys with it the supposition 
that the craft is slow, heavy, and wanting in picturesque- 
ness; but this really is not the case. The Japanese 
coaster is constructed something after the model of the 
Spanish caravel, with a high stern and rakish prow. 
The wood is never painted, but is kept scraped and 
clean, and as the fastenings are of bronze or copper, fine 
green tints are observable. 

Passing in through a buoyed channel, the junks come 
to anchor and are unloaded into smaller boats, the 
freight coming to Tokio for distribution by means of the 
canals. The main canals may have, in their larger 
parts, a width of 300 feet, while the smallest are not more 
than thirty feet in breadth. These are spanned by innu- 
merable bridges, some built of stone, others of wood. 
Occasionally, in the less frequented parts of the city, 
where a canal cuts across the street, there are ferries. 
The method of propulsion is obtained either by the use 
of poles or by a long oar, and the Japanese canalman 
“ gondoles ” (to use Mr. Laurence Hutton’s verb) quite 
as cleverly as does the Venetian. The Tokio boatmen 
are less noisy than the Venetian, and only occasionally 
use the cry of “ Hai! hai!” as a precautionary signal. 
Every advantage is taken by the wholesale or retail 
shops of these canals, and goods are delivered direct to 
the purchasers. There are, then, according to the width 
of the canals, boats of many sizes and various draughts. 

The pleasure or house-boat is only visible in fine 
weather. It is a roomy barge, worked by two oarsmen. 
A wealthy Japanese will spend a great deal of money 
on his house-boat, furnishing it in an elegant, simple 
way. It is delightful to see such a house-boat glide 
past, and pleasant to listen to the sounds of the samisen 
as a woman touches the strings. The bumboats work 
in and out of the throng of small craft—venders of 
sweetmeats and those who serve tea, or hot saki. The 
tea is kept boiling on the portable hearth. The cry is 
monotonous, as “ O sako!” or “ O cha!” (Honorable 
saki, Honorable tea). You can indulge in a cup of tea 
for a coin something less in value than the fifth of a 
cent. 

In an instant, if you so will it, you can leave the 
bustle of the watery thoroughfares and find the calm 
quiet of a small side canal. Here are peace and re- 
pose, with cool and grateful shade. Your Dutchman 
never dreamt of such quiet surroundings. Here are 
private dwellings with neat shrubbery. The unobtrusive 
houses are sweet and clean, and little children play in 
the gardens. Occasionally you will see a house with a 
dignified and aristocratic appearance. There is certain 
to be an open veranda, and you catch a glimpse of a 
young woman, with her hair-dresser busy at work. 
There always must be a room having a full view of the 
canal, and if the day is pleasant the family reunion wil] 
be there, and some reverential old man in the centre of 
the group. As you drift along there always comes the 
faint sound of music, that fits exactly to the situation 
—the perfect accompaniment to words which are new, 
strauge, but nevertheless touching. You may dream 
away hours in these canals, and there is nothing of that 
melancholy which you observe in the Venetian lagoons. 

When evening comes the water traffic of Tokio is 
closed. The exception is when there is a festival, and 
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then the canals are bright with the lights and lanterns 
on the boats. These nocturnal galas are highly poetical, 
for there is no din of sound, or flashy glare of lights— 
no electric effects. The Japanese takes his pleasure 
decorously, and finds no joy in being noisy. As a class 
these Tokio boatmen are physically superb. It is not 
always the case that though the torso is finely developed 
the legs are deficient in their make-up. Working at an 
oar or a pole calls upon the whole man, and as at all 
seasons but little clothing is used, the fine proportions 
of the boatmen can be seen. In the coldest weather 
a boatman otherwise nude, save for a cloth around his 
loins, only wears something like a chest-protector be- 
sides. Tokio is a wonderful place to be taken “ a l’im- 
proviste”; and Mr. Jules Turcas’ sketches, taken on the 
spot, show what infinite variety there is to be found in 
this great Japanese city. In parts it is as rural as if 
you were in a distant province or in some retired vil- 
lage, and then again it bristles with active life. One 
phase of Tokio that cannot be presented in black and 
white, seen from the canals, is during the time when the 
cherry blossoms are in bloom. You may catch, as a 
colorist, the masses of cream-whites and bluish-pinks ; 
but the fragrance of it all, the combination of so many 
elements, must ever elude the artist. 





Treasure Island in the Polar Sea 
MARVELS OF THE NORTH....-- CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 

Paragraphs appear in the newspapers from time to 
time, and down to the year of grace 1894, about a 
wealth of mammoth-ivory on the desert coasts and 
islands of Northern Siberia; but many people seem to 
regard such tales as more or less fabulous, and may be 
glad to have a connected account of what is really 
known about New Siberia and its mammoth tusks. The 
chief interest is the fact that the islands contain, in ex- 
traordinary abundance, relics of a world which has long 
passed away. Here, amidst icy solitudes, and surrounded 
by a sea covered with floating icebergs, wrapped for 
months of the year in perfect darkness, illuminated only 
by the red glare of the Aurora, there has been found a 
mine of wealth which constitutes these dreary islands 
perfect treasure-houses in the frozen ocean. Few 
stretches of the Polar Sea are more dismal and danger- 
ous than that portion of it which lies to the north of 
Siberia. The honor of discovering and of surveying 
this icy sea belongs to the Russians; for, until Norden- 
skiold’s voyage, other European nations sailed no 
farther than the Kara Sea, where they were stopped, 
either by the cold or by the immense masses of floating 
ice. ‘The Russians, however, accustomed, to endure 
the severest cold, voyaged along the whole northern 
coast of Siberia, and descended the Obi and Lena in 
vessels constructed at Tobolsk and Irkutsk; and from 
the mouths of these great rivers they explored the coasts 
in all directions. For a long time the Russians had 
known of the vast amount of bones of the fossil ele- 
phant—the mammoth—which abounded all over North- 
ern Siberia, and an extensive trade in fossil-ivory has 
been carried on for a considerable period. 

While voyaging along the shores of Siberia, the Rus- 
sians from time to time caught glimpses of islands in the 
sea far to the north; but none landed on them or laid 
them down on the map with accuracy. In 1760 a 


Yakut named Eterikan saw a large island to the north- 
east of the mouth of the Lena, and his account raised 
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the interest of the fur-hunters. Amongst these zealous 
traders none was more active and more successful than 
an adventurer Liakoff, or Liachov, who for a long time 
had been collecting mammoths’ bones and tusks on the 
barren plains of Northern Siberia. When Liakoff was 
at the Holy Cape, the ocean was fast frozen, and pre- 
sented a dreary prospect of ice, ridged here and there 
by gigantic icy furrows and hummocks. As he looked 
over the vast frozen expanse, he saw a long line of black 
objects approaching over the ice from the north, and 
perceiving that they were reindeer, he concluded that 
they were returning to Siberia from some unknown land 
to the north. He at once started in a sledge drawn by 
dogs over the ice; and after he had followed the tracks 
of the reindeer for sixty miles, he came to an island, 
where he passed the night. Next day, he followed the 
tracks to the north, and discovered ‘another island 
smaller than the first. The reindeer track still continued 
to the north ; but immense hummocks of ice rendered 
the further progress of the bold explorer impossible. 
Liakoff obtained permission from the Russian Govern- 
ment to call the discovered islands by his name, and— 
what was far more important—he obtained the sole 
right to collect mammoths’ bones and the skins of stone- 
foxes in the newly discovered islands. Three years 
afterwards he revisited the islands, accompanied by a 
friend named Protodiakonoff, and as it was now summer, 
they made the voyage in a five-oared boat. They found 
the first island to be simply packed full of the bones 
and tusks of mammoths. Then they voyaged to the 
next island, where they found cliffs of solid ice. Leav- 
ing this, they steered boldly to the north, and after a 
voyage of one hundred miles they reached a large 
island (afterwards named Kotelnoi), which was also full 
of the remains of fossil elephants (mammoths). 

For thirty years Liakoff enjoyed the complete mo- 
nopoly of carrying away these wonderful stores of ivory. 
His agents and workmen went every year to the island 
in sledges and boats, and on the first of the islands he 
had discovered they built huts and formed a great 
magazine. In 1775 the Russian Government, hearing 
of the riches of the islands, sent Chwionoff, a surveyor, 
to examine them. He found that the first of the islands 
—containing the huts of the ivory diggers—was of con- 
siderable size, and contained such amazing quantities 
of the tusks and teeth of elephants that it seemed to be 
composed of these remains, cemented together with sand 
and gravel. In the middle of the island was a lake 
with banks formed of slopes of solid ice, and in the brief 
summer these ice-banks split open by the action of the 
sun ; and, on looking down into these great cracks, it 
could be seen'that they were full of the tusks of ele- 
phants and of the horns of buffaloes ! 

A few years ago most valuable scientific researches 
were carried on in these wonderful islands by Baron von 
Toll and Professor Bunge. These explorers carried on 
their investigations in 1886. Dr. Bunge visited the Lia- 
koff group, while Von Toll explored the New Siberian 
Islands. The latter explorer examined the famous 
“‘wood-hill ” in New Siberia, and made a complete cir- 
cuit of Kotelnoi in forty days, an undertaking which 
was very difficult, owing to the whole coast of the island 
being blocked with enormous masses of ice. From the 
northern point of Kotelnoi, Von Toll was fortunate 
enough to obtain a view of the unknown land which 
Sannikoff had seen eighty years ago from Kotelnoi and 











New Siberia. This island, which is called Sannikoff Land 
after its discoverer, has never yet been visited by Euro- 
peans, and lies, according to Von ‘Toll’s estimate, one 
hundred miles to the north of New Siberia. In Lia- 
koff’s Island, Dr. Bunge found great quantities of bones 
of the mammoth, rhinoceros, musk-ox, and wild oxen; 
and this accumulation of the bones of so many animals 
proves how temperate the climate must have been. 

In 1889 news was received at St. Petersburg that the 
body of 2 mammoth had been found in Northern Siberia, 
and Baron von Toll was once more sent into this deso- 
late region to verify the discovery. He did not reach 
the spot, however—which was near the Svaiatoi Noss— 
until 1893, and was then too late to find anything but 
fragments of the skeleton and portions of the skin, which 
were covered with hair. From the Holy Cape Von 
Toll went to one of the Liakoff Islands called Maloi, 
and found here complete fossil trees, fifteen feet in 
length. Elephants’ bones abounded, showing that great 
trees grew at the time when mammoths and rhinoceroses 
wandered over these islands; and beneath were cliffs 
of solid ice. What great convulsion of Nature destroyed 
these myriads of gigantic beasts, and piled their bones 
in vast masses upon the islands of the Polar Sea? What 
cataclysm sank the verdant plains beneath the waves, 
and changed Northern Siberia into a waste and empty 
wilderness? And what catastrophe occurred on the 
land and in the sea which altered the climate of North- 
ern Siberia from one of a genial, or at least temperate, 
character to one of awful cold and of Arctic severity ? 
We cannot fully answer these questions. It seems prob- 
able, however, that great floods of rushing water must 
have poured over these lands, and, when these deluges 
subsided and the waters retired, the lands were covered 
with the remains of the drowned animals, and in some 
as yet unexplained manner the climate changed. 





The Roof of the World 
JOURNEYING IN THIBET....PHILADELPHIA RECORD 

The triumph of Stanley in piercing to the heart of 
Darkest Africa has been almost equaled by the remark- 
able achievement of two Russian explorers, MM. Menk- 
houdjinoff and Oulanoff, who have just arrived at 
Shanghai after a journey of two years and nine months 
through Thibet, in the course of which they penetrated 
to the capital Lassa and actually had an interview with 
the great Dalai Lama himself. The wonderfulness of 
this feat can only be appreciated in the light of the 
knowledge that no European has ever before entered 
Lassa within the memory of the Tiving world. Not 
since 1811 has even the slightest news of that myste- 
rious city been brought to the ears of civilization, save 
in the single vague report of an anonymous Indian pun- 
dit. The few explorers who have dared the perils of 
the wild and snowy changs, the lofty plateaus, the rob- 
ber Dokpas or dwellers in black tents, the Chinese 
guards and the Thibetan soldiery, have only succeeded 
in struggling through dreary miles of deserts and along 
monsoon-swept marshes, and have returned with only 
half-glimpsed descriptions of the innumerable monas- 
teries, the prayer-mills or rattles and the buttered tea 
of this unique and most unknown country. 

As a rule, says a writer in the Sun, the authorities 
of Lassa sally forth in state to meet the intruders at 
some days’ march from the capital. They are most 
courteous and polite, and are willing to spend days dis- 
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cussing the matter. For seven weeks they talked with 
Bonvalot about his proposed visit to Lassa. Every 
pro and con was argued, and on the last day they told 
him they could not conceive that his expedition had 
anything else in view than the ultimate conquest of 
Thibet. They bade him farewell with the greatest 
friendliness, and supplied him with food and yaks to 
help him to go anywhere away from Lassa. When the 
brave Englishwoman, Miss Taylor, approached within 
three days of the city last year, the Lassa chiefs found 
her robbed and destitute, and gave her the supplies she 
needed to carry her many miles on her journey. 

This impregnably-barred Lassa is the dwelling-place 
of the Dalai Lama, the chief priest of Thibet and Mon- 
golia. This religious pretender is worshiped as the 
earthly incarnation of Buddha. Incense is burned 
to him before a gigantic idol of the god of Jamba, a 
monstrous image of clay and gilt with jeweled head, 
which sits enthroned in the great white palace of the 
Potala. Lamaism is a hybrid Buddhism, just as Mo.- 
hammedanism is a hybrid Christianity. The utter ex- 
clusion of all foreigners from this strange land has been 
and is undoubtedly due to the fear of the Thibetan hier- 
archy of priests that this absurd imposition of their red 
and yellow religion, which has completely enslaved the 
Thibetans, might be speedily overthrown by the Chris- 
tian “ devils”; they are afraid the wealth of the monas- 
teries would be revealed. At present the priests own 
Thibet as absolutely as though they hold the fee-simple 
to every foot of its ground. The Chinese Empire holds 
a nominal temporal sway, but dares not—if it would— 
disturb the Dalai Lama and his army of priests. 

The Pekin government hates Russia: so heartily that 
it has reinforced the Thibetan soldiers with Chinese 
guards in order to keep the Russians out. The famous 
Russian explorer, Colonel Prejevalsky, who has spent 
more years in Thibet than any other adventurous dis- 
coverer, has found himself beset with difficulties and 
dangers at every hand. China would not allow him 
even to descend the Hoang-Ho or the Yantse-Kiang. 
Once having with his Cossacks safely traversed the 
heated, moistureless plains to a spot only 175 miles from 
Lassa, he was led by a false guide away from the city 
to the Blue River, and lost forever his golden oppor- 
tunity. After this close shave from Russia, China felt 
willing in 1886 to usher England into the Thibetan 
capital. She greatly preferred India to Russia asa 
tradesman. Letters to the Amban at Lassa were given 
to a British political and commercial expedition, but 
just as the elaborate caravan with costly gifts for the 
Dalai Lama was about to set out from Darjeeling, Lassa 
rose in an uproar, the Thibetan soldiery seized the Brit- 
ish road, and China was obliged to recall its pledge. 
Captain Gill, the Polish Count Szechenyi, and only 
lately Captain Hamilton Bower and Dr. Thorold, have 
lived for weeks on the 18,000 and 20,000 foot-high 
plateaus north of Lassa. But these two brave Russians 
are the first ever to have gazed upon and entered that 
city hitherto as inaccessible as the North Pole itself. 
As Lama pilgrims they have knelt before the Dalai 
Lama himself. The world will breathlessly await the 
tales, strange as the marvels of Marco Polo, Sinbad and 
Gulliver, that they must have to tell of the shining 
Potala, the Bridge of Tiles, Scorpion Lake, the Starry 
Plains, and all the spectacles of this dark kingdom, known 
as “ The Roof of the World.” 
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By WALTER RAYMOND 





A selected reading from Tryphena in Love, by Walter Raymond. 
Macmillan & Co. ‘‘In Tryphena in Love, Mr. Raymond has 
given a story which is perfect in its way, and comes to the reader 
fresh and breezy as the Somersetshire hills among which the 
story is laid. It has only one fault—it is all too short; and yet 
to have extended it might have lessened its charm. It is the en- 
tire simplicity of the story which delights the reader from the 
first page to the last. The faithful description of the quiet, un- 
eventful life at the old farmhouse; the characters of the thrifty, 
sparing, sharp-tongued, yet withal warm-hearted woman-farmer 
and her shy but jealously affectionate orphan niece, are placed 
before the reader with charm of reality and freedom from exag- 
geration.” Tryphera loves her invalid cousin John, whose heart 
has gone out to a city lady far above him in station. 


Another month had brought another magazine, but it 
was Sunday. 

His couch was wheeled before the window looking 
out upon the street, for on this day of rest there was 
movement in Stow. Young men did walk their maids, 
in Sunday clothes so fine as to be a serious limitation 
upon their demonstrations of love. Parents in shirt- 
sleeves carried children in arms into the fields, and 
picked the pretty poppies as they passed along the foot- 
path through the standing wheat. Distant relatives in 
twos and threes came strolling over the hill to drink “a 
dish o’ tay,” and “ hear-tell how all the folk be a-getten 
on like.” Thus Sunday an atmosphere of poetry per- 
vaded Stow, which, in the sweet delights of love, and 
children’s prattle, and the unlooked-for dropping-in of 
friends, the villages drank all unconsciously as they 
breathed fresh air. 

Then Mrs. Joshua Pettigrew, in the full dignity of a 
black-stuff gown adorned with silk and bugles, which 
glistened through the elegant pattern of her black-lace 
shawl, her parasol erect, her books firmly carried in her 
left hand, passed through the garden, and up the road 
to her devotions. 

Tryphena was to stay at home with John, and she 
stood at the hatch watching her aunt out of sight, until 
everything was quiet and the bells were down. Then 
she ran down in the garden to shake the early stubbard- 
tree. Through his open window John could hear the 
rustle of the bough, and the thud of apples striking 
upon the ground. 

Presently she came and seated herself on the very 
edge of the couch, the yellow-green fruit in her lap. In 
her white frock she was as pretty a maid as you might 
meet in many a month of Sundays. Her eyes, her 
sun-browned face, looked brighter than ever, and to- 
night her hair was tumbled where some of the falling 
apples had pitched upon her head. 

“‘ What shall us do?” she cried in her restless, im- 
pulsive way. Tryphena was not illiterate. She could 
speak excellent English—when she chose. But such 
eccentricities of the local dialect came easily. 

In truth, there was nothing to do. On the eve of 
Sunday, in Mrs. Joshua Pettigrew’s house, everything 
which savored of worldly pleasure was hidden from 
view. ‘The weekly paper, neatly folded, was concealed 
under the cushion of the chintz-covered armchair, 
and the magazine was clapped under the clean table- 
cloth in the dresser drawer. In this way every recol- 


lection of frivolity was banished, and the day became 
Enormities, 


serious enough to have been free from sin. 









however, were at times committed by the disreputable 
of Stow, in outrage of the little verses commonly taught 
to children as soon as they could lisp: 


‘¢ We mus’ not play a-Zunday, 
Because it es a zin; 
But we mid play a wicked days 
Gin Zunday come again.” 


“TI don’t know,” replied John. He looked wistfully 
at the empty street and away over the forsaken hill. “i 
hate it to come on a Saturday.” 

‘“‘ He idden in the drawer to-day. He was put a-top 
o’ the corner cupboard out o’ sight,” cried Tryphena, 
taking another bite at an apple. 

“T think the travels finish this month,” he said. 

Tryphena watched him with eyes brimful of mischief. 

“Now, s’posing,” she began with teasing delibera- 
tion, “s’posing I were to pop down an’ bring up the 
magazine. What then?” 

“OQ Tryphena!” He stopped. The idea was so 
delightful; and yet a doubt, cool as the breath of even- 
ing after a summer day, chilled his enthusiasm. 

‘Why, you do shiver, John! Shall I pull to the 
window ?” said the girl quickly. 

“ No, no.” 

* Aunt Joshua would never find it out. You could 
keep it up here. And mind to pop it under the pillow 
if she should come upstairs. She would never have a 


thought ?” 
“Do, Tryphena! Run down—there’s a dear.” 
“Oh, yes. Then I suppose Tryphena would be so 


good as anybody—even if I haven’t a-got a head like a 
fu’se-bush in full flower.” 

“ Better. Better than anybody? You always are!” 

“Then I sha’n’t,” said the girl, shortly. 

But as he turned towards the window, she quietly 
drew forth the magazine. Ii had been doubled to go 
into her pocket, and now she bent it back and flattened 
it upon her knee, 

“ Tryphena! You dear! You had it all the time.” 

** All very well,” quoth she, with a fine affectation of 
hiding her delight at his surprise. 

Excitements were so rare to John Pettigrew that the 
reading that evening was a new and pleasurable ex- 
perience. He reveled in imaginary danger, and tasted 
the sweets of stolen fruits. Not that there was any real 
risk of detection; for his mother could not come un- 
seen, and would no more think of suspecting such 
iniquity than of flying But imagination cast a glamour 
over the proceedings, and Tryphena never read so atten- 
tively and well. 

“ One minute, John. There’s Amelia Ann in the road. 
I want to speak to her about her silk umbrella,” she sud- 
denly cried. “I'll be back in half a jiffy.” 

In her haste she put the open book face downwards 
on the table, then ran downstairs and out of doors. 
John Pettigrew, seeing that he could not reach his 
treasure, laid his head upon the pillow and resigned him- 
self to wait. He heard their voices, and the laughter of 
Amelia Ann getting fainter, as the girls walked down 
the road together. 


He fell into a reverie. From his pillow he looked 











between the straggling creepers into the infinite blue sky. 
High in the gentle air the solemn rooks came flocking 
homeward to theirelms. Where did they come from— 
this innumerable host, ever looming out of the far dis- 
tance into sight ? And how the days were drawing in! 
For already the sunlight was fading from the fleecy cloud. 
In all this there was a sort of sadness, which filled him 
with an indefinable content. 

Tryphena and his mother never noticed living things 
except in so far as they “did good” or “ did harm ” or 
“ paid to keep.” What could it matter whence came the 
rooks? Keep them off the winter wheat and spring 
barley, and have a rook-shooting party and a pie. 

And yet in the changing aspects of Nature,as glimpsed 
through this poor window-pane, there was something 
which awakened emotion, and by an invisible thread of 
association led his thoughts into strange ways. What 
quality possessed this calm serenity of eventide to guide 
his fancy to the woman once seen, whose name he did 
not know, who spoke to him in commonplaces with 
incomparable kindness and grace? 

The garden-hatch fell to with a slam. 

Then Tryphena was returning. In her hurry to over- 
take Amelia Ann, she had left the door half open, and 
now he could hear every sound and movement in the 
kitchen below. Some one passing the dresser put a 
couple of plates upon the table on the way to the three- 
cornered cupboard. Then a chair was pushed back, 
the round-backed oak chair, with the red cushion, which 
stood on one side of the fireplace. He knew it by the 
grating noise it made upon the stone floor. Surely such 
well-directed activity did not savor of Tryphena. He 
raised his head. ‘The street was filled with villagers 
leaving church and loitering to chat upon the causeway 
or at the corner where the roads meet. Then he recog- 
nized his mother’s step upon the stair. 

She had brought in a candle in her hand by time it 
was wanted; for Mrs. Joshua Pettigrew, bless you, had 
plenty enough headpiece to save her heels. She crosses 
to the mantelpiece and placed it beside the candlestick 
upon the narrow shelf. Then she shut the window, and 
seated herself in the chair. 

“ Sure, we had the new pa’son from over the hill to- 
night. But la, there! I don’t think-much o’ he. Little 
finnikin fellow! So much as ever he coild zee over the 
pulpit cushion. An’ let us out a quarter afore eight. 
Why, really a’most so soon as ever we’d a-got hold o’ 
the text, ‘twas ‘ An now to God.’ An’ speak down into 
the book so as you could scarce hear one word in 
To be sure, he mid be a good man, but no 


” 


zix. 
preacher ! 

Mrs. Joshua Pettigrew suddenly stopped to blow into 
her gloves; for already this industrious woman had 
taken off her bonnet, dusted it with her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and carefully rolled up the strings. 

“Oh! An’ as I come out o’ porch, who should 
come along behind but Mrs. Laver up to Hall. An’ 
she sort o’ meanied to me, an’ zo I stopped back to 
once, an’ this was to zay that they’ve a-let the Hall to 
a gentleman of the name o’ Mervin, to come in Septem- 
ber for the shooting—a widow-gentleman wi’ one daugh- 
ter—an’ the very zame that came a month agone, and 
walked down here to zee the room. And the young 
lady have a-wrote to Mrs. Laver, to say they’ll be here 
the beginning o’ next month, and everybody to stay on 
as usual, anyways for the present. And Mrs. Laver do 
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so zay that so far as she could zee, when they looked 
over the house, though 0’ cou’se that wasn’t so very 
much, they seemed to be very nice-spoken people, an’ 
likely to gi’e satisfaction in the parish. An’ so ’tis to 
be hoped they will.” 

She had carefully pulled down the fingers of her 
gloves and laid them, with the rolled-up strings, in the 
crown of her bonnet. ‘Then she got up to depart, just 
as Tryphena was running in from the road. 

**]’]] just put your can’le ready. Tis a’most dark as 
tis. An’ then you can have your zupper.” ; 

Supper! What could he want with supper, having 
just heard such wonderful news? Portia was coming! 
and the mansion on the hillside was changed to Bel- 
mont in a trice. In his excitement the magazine was 
quite forgotten. 

Mrs. Joshua Pettigrew struck a lucifer, coughed, and 
held it from her nose until the brimstone was consumed. 
Then, as she brought the lighted candle to the table, 
her eye fell upon the hapless magazine. 

** So this is how you spend the Sunday evening, is it, 
John Pettigrew ?” she cried, pouncing upon the offend- 
ing object and holding it up before him. “ In reading 
worldly tales and stuff when other people be to church, 
wi’ their thoughts upon better things. An’ sure, if 
there is any creature in this world have a-got cause for 
thankfulness ’tis you, who might ha’ bin killed outright 
if it hadn’ a-bin for the mercy o’ Providence, an’ the 
care an’ trouble that have a-bin tookt all these years. 
But never a thought about that. And however you 
can hope that ever a blessing can rest where there’s 
such wickedness and deceit, and no care for His com- 
mandments, is more ’an I can think. But ’tis all the 
outcome o’ reading this here play-acting and rubbish. I 
I won’t have no more o’ it! "Tis nothing but waste o’ 
money at best, an’ when it do lead to wickedness ’tis 
vull time to stop. I won’t have no more o’ it, I say! 
I'll go in to bookshop myzelf, next market-day that 
ever is, and tell the man not to zend the silly thing 
here. And as to Tryphena! ’Tis ail Tryphena; I 
know ’tis. A good-for-nothing, ungrateful maid! I'll 
just gi’e Tryphena a piece o’ my mind. There, now, 
I won’t have no more o’ it! I won’t have no more o’ 
it, I zay P 

Constantly repeating this determination, she carried 
off her bonnet and gloves; and presently John heard 
her in the kitchen, scolding Tryphena and endlessly 
reiterating that the magazine should be stopped. He 
cherished no hope; for his mother’s expressed inten- 
tions were as inexorable as the edicts of the Medes and 
Persians. In his misfortune was no compensating ad- 
vantage. A king may lose his kingdom to be free from 
care; but the loss of these few monthly pages made his 
room a prison, and condemned his soul to solitude. He 
turned his face toward the black window, but the candle 
put to shame the dying day. Thesky was dull as lead, 
the wood a blot upon the hillside. 

Tryphena came, bringing his supper on a tray. 

In moments of calamity Tryphena had no words. 
With her self-accusation was silent, and contrition only 
found expression in timid attentions. She shook the 
pillow twice, and smoothed the counterpane with un- 
necessary zeal. She knew it was all her fault, and that 
thoughtlessness alone had made detection possible. 

But John could not eat for choking, and Tryphena 
could not speak for tears. 
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Eccentric Dinners 

HOWARD PAUL....FRANK LESLIE’s POPULAR MONTHLY 

Most men experienced in dining out have attended 
what might be aptly called “ crank dinners,” where some 
hobby came into play or an odd eccentricity was gro- 
tesquely indicated. One of the queerest banquets of 
this character that I ever attended took place a few 
years ago at a fashionable Regent Street restaurant in 
London, where an acquaintance engaged a cabinet par- 
ticulier to celebrate what he called the “ burial of his 
bachelorhood.” The table was laid with a black satin 
cloth, the flowers in the epergnes were immortelles, the 
menu was written in a dead language on mimic tomb- 
stones, the name of each guest was inscribed on a 
cardboard coffin which opened and contained a dark 
cigar to represent a corpse, and the wine appeared 
draped in crape and was served by mutes. When the 
guests arrived they came in two mourning coaches 
drawn by huge black horses with long tails, such as one 
sees wending their way to the cemeteries. The host was 
dressed in deep mourning, with sables around each arm. 
He was evidently in some respects a morbid man who 
reveled in his mortuary wit, for when the manager of 
the restaurant knocked at the door (it was getting late) 
and desired to know if the obsequies were quite over, 
the giver of the feast was reading the burial service with 
mock solemnity over an empty claret bottle. He ad- 
dressed the manager as a “ potent, grave and reverend 
signior,” requested one of his guests to play him out to 
the strains of the “‘ Dead March in Saul,” and protested 
that the dinner could not be completed “ until it was 
half mourning.” This comedy or farce, interlude or 
whatever one may call it, was kept up to the very end 
by the convives departing as lugubriously and solemnly 
as they had entered. 

The London Thirteen Club, which dines once a year 
at the Holborn Restaurant, is well known for its eccen- 
tric proceedings. The subscription to the club is 
thirteen shillings, the price of the dinner is thirteen six- 
pences; it is served in Room 13, on January 13th, at 
thirteen tables, with thirteen guests at each. Ghostly 
cartoons line the walls, one behind the chairman 
announcing that “life would be endurable but for the 
superstitions.” The saltcellars are tiny plaster-of-Paris 
coffins, each bearing the quaint epitaph: “‘ To the mem- 
ory of many senseless superstitions killed by the Thirteen 
Club.”  Life-size skulls decorate the tables, with twink- 
ling fairy lamps therein; skeletons in grotesque atti- 
tudes squat on the table among peacock’s feathers, 
which are thought by some people to be unlucky. 
Every diner has a skeleton for his buttonhole, and most 
members wear a green tie, and in some cases an opal, 
which, as a gem, is said to have an evil reputation. 
Grace said (it is the quaint stanza, ‘Some hae meat 
and canna eat”), the members fall to and demolish the 
courses as they appear, some having queer names, such 
as “langue de serpent,” “ jambon, sauce diable.” At 
the last dinner given by the club the menu cards were 
designed by Harry Furniss, the ex-cartoonist of Punch, 
who was attended by two cross-eyed waiters. Salt is 


spilt by each member, who also breaks a small mirror 
by way of cheerful exercise. 


Mr. Furniss gave or re- 


or, 


plied to two toasts of thirteen words each: “ Queen, 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and the rest of the royal 
family.” ‘* Enemies of superstition, ignorance and hum- 
bug drink success to the London Thirteen Club.” (This 
was proposed with considerable humor in a speech, last- 
ing, watch in hand, thirteen minutes.) 

Mr. Furniss pointed out that the Home Rule Bill 
was introduced into the House of Commons on Septem- 
ber 13th, and thrown out by the Lords on a Friday. 
Mr. Pratt, of the Times, who replied for the press, said 
newspapers gave thirteen to the dozen; and Mr. Mur- 
ray Carson, one of the convives, stated that he had 
married his wife on the thirteenth of the month, and she 
had had two children, one born on the 13th and the 
other on the roth of the month; the latter died and the 
former is rosy and buoyant, alive and kicking! One 
of the staff of Punch wrote from a sick bed to say that, 
feeling better, he would sit up and drink a glass of ’13 
port to the health of the club; and the actors occupy- 
ing dressing-room 13 and playing in the thirteenth opera 
at Savoy Theatre telegraphed hearty greetings, etc. 

One of the most interesting dinners presenting odd 
features I ever attended was a banquet given in a pri- 
vate room at the St. James’s Hall Restaurant, London, 
by members of the Chinese Embassy. It was what may 
be called a dress, or rather costume, dinner, for the 
almond-eyed Celestials appeared in gorgeous raiment 
tremendously embroidered and bedecked in golden, blue 
and amber tints, their pendent pigtails lustrous and 
lubricant with some sort of what Punch humorously 
calls “‘smearoline.” The ambassador took the chair, 
acting as president of the repast. Before taking his 
seat, however, he approached each guest who stood in a 
line round the table, and without uttering a syllable 
pushed them tenderly and playfully, and pointed signifi- 
cantly to the unoccupied post at the head of the table. 
The Confucians observed a rigid demeanor, neither 
speaking nor moving, and demonstrating by their in- 
flexible attitude their unworthiness to occupy the “ place 
d’honneur.” This bizarre Oriental etiquette over, the 
ambassador sank calmly into the chair, that was from 
the first intended for him, and which, no doubt, he 
would have been greatly surprised had any of his guests 
occupied. Then no one spoke until the ambassador 
dropped a remark which was finally taken up and com- 
mented on. Then the chief spoke again, and more ob- 
servations followed, so it may be said that the chairman 
in a measure supplied appropriate subjects for conver- 
sation. 

Another curious custom they invariably indulge in at 
their more formal dinners is that after the fish is eaten 
—they usually have salmon and whitebait, with occa- 
sional stewed eels—they all rise simultaneously and dust 
their chairs with their napkins. I may mention, en 
passant, that they do not, as Americans are wont to do, 
eat potatoes, or even cucumbers, with their fish. They 
take it pur et simple, many of them even omitting the 
ordinary sauces and regulation condiments. One of the 
courses we had at the dinner I attended was bird’s-nest 
soup. This edible, it seems, comes mainly from the 
Philippine Islands, and is composed of seaweed, which 
the swallow, having softened into a jelly, forms into a 








nest, which is subsequently smeared over with what 
closely suggests isinglass. In this condition the nests 
are sent to China, where they are subjected to a cleans- 
ing process, and being prepared, are sold at high prices. 
A jelly made from them is combined with aromatic 
stimulants and frequently used as a relish, apart from 
the soup. A standing dish at the ambassador’s dinner 
is a sucking pig. When the young porker arrived he 
was gravely deposited before the president, who re- 
garded him with an animated expression in his eyes, 
as though anticipating the pleasure to be derived from 
his consumption; he nodded and smiled his approval, 
and the dish was taken to a side table and served a la 
Russe. The Chinese regard the pig in much the same 
light as did the old romancer Alexandre Dumas, who 
protested that no worthier beast walked the earth, and 
none presented so many succulent points when he came 
to table artistically dressed. 

The Chinese are fond of truffles, paté de foie gras, 
poularde truffé, nougat, olives, figs, anchovies, fruits 
dried and preserved in jelly, and most sweet delicacies. 
For drink they prefer claret, and in the matter of cham- 
pagne they swear by and are faithful to our old and 
esteemed friend G. H. Mumm, sec. The Chinese am- 
bassador is a man of gallantry. A friend of mine, who 
frequently acts as interpreter for the chief secretary, told 
me they were on one occasion chatting about women 
who henpeck their husbands. “Ah, well,” quoth the 
Celestial, “let us adore woman all the same, for the 
gods made her; and, after all, they never made any- 
thing better.” Some one said at the same dinner, “ The 
voice cheers, but does not inebriate,” whereupon the 
ambassador instantly remarked that it depended on 
whose voice it was. “ Many a young man has been 
intoxicated by the voice of his adored one.” He said 
this in French, and the turn in the epigram is neater 
than in English or Chinese, the latter language being 
rich, ’tis said, in apothegmatical sayings. 

A bouillabaisse dinner I once partook of at Marseilles 
struck me as furnishing an eccentric compound. I 
selected the middle of the day to dine off it, as I had 
heard wild stories of its richness and potency, and as 
my interior is not ironclad, I had visions of indigestion 
and grewsome dreams. “I'll give myself a chance,” 
said I. I remembered Hannah More’s quaint saying of 
there being two evil things in life—sin and bile—and I 
thought I would dodge the latter at least. The mana- 
ger of the hotel, M. Paul Neuschwander, enlightened 
me as to the composition of bouillabaisse, and it is a 
sublime compound of no less than eight fish, viz., ras- 
casse, baudreuil, St. Pierre, roucau, galinette, langouste, 
crabe and merlan. The rascasse is the important item 
and the baudreuil—which in the water looks like an in- 
fant shark with the same conformation of villainous- 
looking head—is a good second in imparting a peculiar 
flavor. I had a good look at them in the market at 
Marseilles the day after my repast. The langouste is a 
conspicuous element in the ragout of fish, as bouilla- 
baisse may be not inaptly termed. A small quantity of 
tomato, a teaspoonful of olive oil, a dash of red pepper, 
and ditto saffron, are the remaining ingredients. This 


combination is stewed about fifteen minutes, bouillon 
being added, and when it is done the juice is drained 
off on slices of toast, and served in a large silver bowl. 
The usual accompanying drink is white wine, which 
Many people 


rhymes exceedingly well with the dish. 
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object to the oil, and some shy the red pepper, but the 
condimental addenda is dexterously achieved. 

M. Neuschwander told me that when the author of 
Pendennis staid in Marseilles he ordered a bouilla- 
baisse every day, and usually flanked it with a bottle of 
Richebourg, at twelve francs the bottle. I remember 
he was prone at times to sing the praises of the Bour- 
gogne rouge in exultant verse. Alexandre Dumas, 
Prosper Mérimée, the author of Carmen, and Charles 
Monselet have all left on record glowing eulogiums of 
the excellence of bouillabaisse, and the dish has many 
stanch adherents to-day. Mr. James Gordon Bennett is 
one of these, and his yacht, the Namouna, is often seen 
along the Ligurian coast. He makes it convenient to 
drop anchor at Marseilles, and sending a trusty mes- 
senger in hot haste to the Hétel du Louvre et Paix, bids 
his convivial friends to a dinner of bouillabaisse, always 
adding a mem. in his hurried note.to mine host not to 
be too sparing of the red pepper. The Governor Gen- 
eral of Algeria is a bouillabaisse-ist, if I may coin a 
word, and so is George Augustus Sala, and so was Guy 
de Maupassant, the novelist, and Adolphe d’Ennery, 
the famous dramatist who wrote The Two Orphans, and 
a hundred other popular plays. 





When the Dinner Hour Comes 

THoMAS De QUINCEY....DINNER, REAL AND REPUTED 

In Henry VII.’s time the court dined at 11 in the 
forenoon. But even that hour was considered so 
shockingly late in the French court that Louis XII. 
actually had his gray hairs brought down with sorrow 
to the grave by changing his regular hour of 9.30 to 
11 in gallantry to his young English bride. He fell a 
victim to late hours in the forenoon. In Cromwell’s 
time they dined at 1 P.M. One century and a half had 
carried them on by two hours. Doubtless, old cooks 
and scullions wondered what the world would come to 
next. Our English Revolution came next; it made 
some little difference, I have heard people say, in 
Church and State. I dare say it did, like enough, but 
its great effects were perceived in dinner. People now 
dine at 2. So dined Addison for his last thirty years; 
so through his entire life dined Pope, whose birth was 
coeval with the Revolution. 

About the year 1740 Pope complains of Lady Suf- 
folk’s dining so late as 4. Young people may bear 
those things, he observed ; but as to himself, now turned 
of fifty, if such things went on, if Lady Suffolk would 
adopt such strange hours, he must really absent himself 
from Marble Hill. Now, in Oxford, about 1804-5, 
there was a general move in the dinnerhour. Those 
colleges who dined at 3, of which there were still sev- 
eral, now began to dine at 4; those who had dined at 
4 now translated their hour to 5. These continued 
good general hours till about Waterloo. After that era, 
6, which had been somewhat of a gala hour, was pro- 
moted to the fixed station of dinner time in ordinary, 
and there, perhaps, it will rest through centuries. For 
a more festal dinner, 7, 8, 9, 10 have all been in requi- 
sition since then; but I am not aware of any man’s 
habitually dining later than 10 P. M., eXcept in that 
classical case recorded by Mr. Joseph Miller of an 
Irishman who must have dined much later than ro, be- 
cause his servant protested, when others were enforcing 
the dignity of their masters by the lateness of their din- 
ner hours, that his master invariably dined “to-morrow.” 
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Stilt Racing in France 
LonG DISTANCE RUNNING...... Boston HERALD 

A long distance race on stilts is a sight worth seeing, 
even if it were not somewhat of a novelty. In this 
country such a thing is unheard of, but in France, 
where the shepherds of the Landes have had to use 
stilts for many a century, such matches, though few, are 
not unknown, and curious crowds gather along the 
roads to watch the longlegs go by. From Paris to 
Bordeaux is about 273 miles, and along this road last 
Ascension Day this, the great race of the year, took 
place. In 1892 the course was from Paris to Belfort, 
which is the same distance ; and though the conditions 
of the road and weather were very similar, the times 
then accomplished were easily beaten, probably owing 
to the contest being closer, and the result being in 
doubt for a long period. 

The winner did the whole distance this year in 76 hours 
55 minutes, his best run for the twenty-four hours being 
99 miles. In the Landes the average length of the 
stilts is about 45 inches, but the winner had his a good 
20 inches longer, and was thus enabled to take strides 
43 inches in length. This additional length, however, 
had its disadvantages, for each stilt weighed about nine 
pounds, which is rather heavy for a timber-toe that has 
to be worked continuously for three days, and may 
account for what, after all, is a very insignificant per- 
formance. ‘The fact is that the stilt is limited by its 
weight—length does not matter; and, paradoxical as it 
may appear, the longer it is the safer it is. ‘The stilt 
as ordinarily used by boys, a stick of about four feet 
high, with a rest a foot from the ground, is a most 
dangerous toy, particularly if it has a loop for the foot 
to rest in, instead of a bracket for it to rest on. 

The stilt in every-day use does not extend above the 
knee, where its end is fixed by means of a strong garter. 
In this way it becomes a prolongation of the leg below 
the knee, or, to put it in another way, it is merely an 
extremely thick sole to the boot. Ordinary walking is 
merely a series of falls, and so is stilt-walking, the one 
foot coming forward to regain the balance that is lost 
by the other. The longer the stilt, the longer it takes 
the wearer to fall, and the more time he has to steady 
himself. But this quickness in recovery is hampered 
by weight, until the weight becomes so great as prac- 
tically to veto the movement. The reason that stilts 
fixed below the knee are more easily worked than those 
in which the hands are used, is that it is so difficult to get 
arms and legs to swing together. Watch a man walk- 
ing, and you will see that his left arm swings forward 
as his left leg swings backward, and thus helps him to 
keep his balance. It is only by an effort that the limbs 
on any one side can be moving together, and the result 
is an ungainly waddle. Watch a four-footed animal, 
and you will notice this alternate motion more easily. 
Compare it with what takes place when a boy starts on 
the commoff or garden stilts. He grips with his hand 
at the upper extremity. If his hand goes forward with 
his foot, he sidles around and over he goes. If his 
hand goes back, as it naturally would when his foot 
advances, the result is an awkward screw, a totter, a 
kick, and a sprawl. The arm, in fact, which he should 





keep free to balance himself with, is not only rendered 
useless for the purpose, but actually brought in to make 


matters worse for him. ‘To run 273 miles in three or 
four days on such things would be impossible. They 
are the most cumbrous and unscientific of toys, and the 
less they are used the better. But let your stilts form 
part of your leg, use bamboos for lightness, and have a 
long stick to balance yourself with and form a tripod 
when you stand still, and you will find progress by no 
means difficult, even over roughish ground. 





The Fascination of Golf 
CASPER W. WHITNEY....HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

To obtain a full appreciation of the charms and diffi- 
culties of golf you should have acquired a settled convic- 
tion of its inferiority as a game requiring either skill or ex- 
perience. You must have looked upon it with contempt, 
and catalogued it as a sport for invalids. When you 
have reached this frame of mind go out onto the links and 
try it. I never believed a club could be held in so many 
different ways but the right one until I essayed golf, nor 
dreamed it so difficult to drive a ball in a given direction. 
The devotion of the golfer to his game is only equaled 
by the contempt of him who looks upon it for the first 
time. You wonder at a great many things when you first 
see it played, but your wonderment is greatest that a 
game which appears so simple should have created such 
a furor. The secret of its fascination rests largely in the 
fact that it beats the player, and he in his perversity 
strives the harder to secure the unattainable. 

The game is by no means easy ; in fact, one of Eng- 
land’s foremost players asserts that it takes six months of 
steady play to acquire consistent form. You must hit the 
ball properly to send it in the desired direction, and you 
must deal with it as you find it. You cannot arrange 
the ball to suit your better advantage, nor await a more 
satisfactory one, as in base-ball and cricket. ‘The club 
must be held correctly and swung accurately in order to 
properly address the ball, from which the player should 
never take his eye, while at the same time he must move 
absolutely freely, and yet maintain an exact balance. 
Besides which, it demands judgment and good temper, 
and if you fail in the latter your play will be weakened 
on the many trying occasions that arise. It is a selfish 
game, where each man fights for himself, seizing every 
technicality for his own advantage, and there is no doubt 
that to this fact its popularity may in a large measure be 
attributed. Unlike cricket, base-ball, or foot-ball, one is 
not dependent on others for play. You can usually find 
some one to make up a match, or you may go over the 
course alone, getting the best of practice and fairly good 
sport, or at least there is always a caddie to be had for 
the asking, and the usual small fee. 

The exercise may be gentle, but whosoever fancies 
golf does not test the nerves should play a round on pop- 
ular links. Unless he is a veteran of tried experience he 
cannot be indifferent to the scrutiny to which his form 
is subjected at the tee, nor does it make him more cer- 
tain of his swing to know that he is being mentally criti- 
cised by the most skilled players in the world. If he is 
a novice, he is pretty apt to top his ball on the drive, and 
fancy all kinds of maledictions heaped upon his duffer 














play by those awaiting their turn at the tee. I should 
advise a beginner to serve his novitiate on little-fre- 
quented links, if such are to be found in Great Britain, 
for on popular ones both his pleasure and form are likely 
to suffer. He is sure to make wild drives and erratic 
iron shots in his anxiety to play hurriedly and keep out 
of the way of following golfers, and it is not calcu- 
lated to increase his accuracy to hear balls dropping 
around him and to know he is delaying the game of a 
dozen or more back of him. But the duffer’s trials are 
suspended for the time being once he has reached the 
putting-green, since tradition rules that here on this golf- 
ing sanctuary no man may drive into or molest him. 
And yet his respite is but half enjoyed, and not at all 
shared by his partner, if he be a foursome match; for the 
desirability of always being “up” in his puts having been 
vigorously impressed upon him, he is likely, in his zeal 
and wish to win a look of approval from that patient 
individual, to entirely overshoot the hole. 


Lion and Bull in Combat 

IN THE ARENA OF MADRID....NEW YORK RECORDER 

A novelty to tickle the jaded Spanish appetite for 
blood was served up in the Madrid arena recently. It 
was introduced before 30,000 spectators, at the conclu- 
sion of the ordinary, every-day bull-fight, in which a score 
of horses and eight bulls were killed and three banderil- 
los, or dart-throwers, were badly used up. The king of 
beasts, the big African lion from the Zoo, and a bull of 
the bluest blood and unbroken pedigree, Chirimbolo by 
name, were the contestants. The bull was a powerful 
and ferocious beast. The lion was a majestic brute, but 
very mild, and when introduced into the arena he viewed 
his opponent rather diffidently and then turned tail, press- 
ing against the door. A hailstorm of cobblestones, fired 
by the banderillos, drove him away. His next move was 
a peculiar one. Advancing half-a-dozen yards into the 
arena, he turned his back to Chirimbolo and began 
scratching the sand with his front paws. 

Immediately half-a-dozen chulos advanced with red 
flags toward the bull, who began dancing about fiercely, 
endeavoring to bury his horns into the bodies of the 
offenders. Several of the reckless fellows were obliged 
to leap the tall stockade; others sought shelter in the 
screened niches, while Chirimbolo plunged headlong 
against the wooden wall. At this juncture the lion 
uttered a thundering roar, which served as a warning to 
some of the men in the areua who had approached dan- 
gerously near, and likewise attracted the undivided at- 
tention of the bull. Chirimbolo had his tail high up in 
the air, his feet tearing the ground in splendid rage. 
Licking up sand in large quantities and steaming at the 
nose, he bowed his head to the ground and pointed his 
tremendous horns toward the lion. Then the denizen 
of the Sahara renewed his efforts to deepen the sand- 
pit he had been endeavoring to make for himself. He 
looked the coward, from his magnificent head to the 
long silky tail, which latter lay motionless on the 
ground. Now Chirimbolo, with a light in his eye that 
meant death, charged upon the lion, who, by a well- 
calculated backward bound, escaped without a scratch. 

Chirimbolo lashed himself into fine frenzy over the 
disappointment. He bellowed with rage and then 
made after the king of beasts, thrusting one horn into 
the lion’s flank. Then he remained glued to the spot, 
as if courting an attack. He did not have to wait 
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long, for pain got the better of his animal majesty’s 
judgment. He bolted round suddenly and reached 
with his paw for the bull’s eyes. Chirimbolo jumped to 
one side, leaving about two feet of skin from his face 
and neck in the lion’s clutch, and raw, bleeding and 
quivering flesh exposed to view. Bleeding profusely 
and snorting with rage, Chirimbolo went backward a 
few yards, bowing his head to the ground. ‘The lion, 
with eyes aflame, tail whizzing viciously through the 
air, the blood-streaked mane raised and trembling, was 
preparing to leap. So he stood, half crouched, for ten, 
fifteen seconds; then, amid the frantic applause of the 
entire audience, jumped on his adversary’s neck. Yet 
before he succeeded in fastening his teeth and claws in 
the flesh, Chirimbolo shook him off, took up his body 
on both horns and threw the lion ‘fifteen feet in the air. 
The tremendous animal mass, that looked for a moment 
like a yellow-black fur ball, came to the ground with a 
dull thud, and before the lion could gain his feet the 
foaming bull had run one of his three-foot horns into 
his belly. 

All this happened within the space of a minute. See- 
ing that the lion was in a fair way to be disemboweled, 
the banderillos now rushed forward with their arrows 
and scarlet rags to divert the bull’s attention from the 
victim. After awhile they drew Chirimbolo to another 
part of the arena, and while endeavoring to lasso him, 
whose horns and head were dripping with blood, and 
whose mouth was covered with foam, a dozen men- 
agerie-keepers rolled a low wagon into the arena, on 
which they deposited the semi-unconscious lion. ‘The 
poor, peaceful beast did not object to being removed. 
He may recover, but his chances are slim. ‘The bull- 
fighting association are perfecting arrangements to 
secure other ferocious animals to match against los 
toros. A mighty king tiger will be tried next. A pack 
of wolves is also spoken of as a plaza attraction. ‘The 
newspapers all condemn the novelty, but nobody cares 
for editors’ opinions in Spain, and even the editors do 
not take their own advice. - They never miss a fight. 





Curling—Scotland’s National Game 
J. 3. Smaes...... THE YourH'’s COMPANION 

Whether curling began in Scotland or in Holland, 
or in any other “ braw” country where they have ice, 
is of little consequence. It is quite sufficient for us to 
know that before Columbus started out to find America 
somebody was playing at the venerable sport, not only 
in both Scotland and Holland, but in several other 
places. Strange curling-stones were then in use— 
strange to the eye of modern curlers. Certain quarries 
furnished the best stones, as they do to-day ; but no one 
then thought of shaping them into any prescribed 
dimensions. It was only necessary to pick out the 
stone with care as to its shape and balance, and then to 
hamr:er out a half-moon cavity, where the player could 
get a grip with his fingers. You may go to the Mac- 
farlane Museum at Stirling to-day, and see one of these 
old stones marked “ 1511” in rudely carved numbers, 
and showing a rough exterior. In the same way the 
history of the game can be gathered here and there, 
unconsciously written century after century by athletic 
Britishers. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century things had 
changed to no small extent. The ancient bowlder had 
given place to one that was a little more shapely. with 
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an iron handle riveted into its top to supply the place 
of the half-moon cavity. This increased the oppor- 
tunity for skill and precision in curling the stone down 
the long forty-yard rink. Not only stones but rinks 
began to improve; and toward the end of the eight- 
eenth and beginning of the nineteenth century modern 
civilization had made the game a science which, in. 
winter, occupied as large a portion of the curling 
. fanatic’s mind as most of the other duties of his exist- 
ence combined. Curling-stones were now chosen from 
quarries that had been examined by geologists as to 
their heaviness, hardness and toughness. Once chosen, 
they were ground down to a form that cannot be better 
described than by suggesting the shape which a sphere 
would assume if it were flattened by half, and allowed 
to bulge out horizontally under the pressure. A bolt 
passing through the flattened part of the stone allowed 
a handle, like that of a patent flat-iron, to be screwed 
down securely, and the modern “ stone” was ready. 

Like many another time-honored game that still holds 
the attention of thousands of enthusiasts and drives busi- 
ness and all else from men’s minds, the game of curling 
is as simple in its rules as it could be and still remains a 
definitely ordered sport. Beyond a pair of good stones 
curlers need only open country, fresh air, a stirring cold 
atmosphere, and forty yards of clean ice, with ten yards 
or more to spare and give room for the flying stones. 
Simple as it is, however, it requires long years—in the 
curler’s opinion at any rate—to discover what “ curling” 
really is. These old players will tell you that it cannot 
be learned in a day, nor in a year for that matter; and 
there is much justice in their belief. The twisting of the 
stones, the allowances to be made for wind and for the 
particular consistency of ice, the almost innumerable 
situations around the “tee” of stones that have already 
been played or must be dislodged or driven up nearer 
the “tee” itself—all these matters come only by a kind 
of acquired instinct, and cannot be learned from much 
reading, nor purchased with fine gold. The good sport 
itself, however, can be had anywhere or at any time, 
one item being granted; and that is, of course, ice. 

The “rink” should be forty-two yards from end to 
end, and twenty-five feet wide. This is the outside 
measurement; but to give the long-legged Scotchman 
and his followers of the game room, these figures are a 
little larger than is necessary. At each end of the rink, 
placed at about seven yards from the back line, a cen- 
tral point is made, called the “tee.” Around each tee 
are drawn three circles, with radii of two, four and seven 
feet respectively. These circles are for convenience in 
ascertaining how near played stones lie to the tee. The 
score is counted exactly as in quoits. Indeed, the game 
might be described as quoits played by sliding stones on 
the ice instead of throwing rings of iron through the air. 
The stone lying nearest the tee counts for one to the side 
that played it; if two, three, or more stones played by 
one side lie nearer than any played by the other, each 
counts for one. The players, usually four aside, gather 
at one end of the rink. The first player slides one stone 
toward the tee at the other end. He is followed with 
one stone by the first player for the other side. Then 
they successively play another stone each, and give place 
to the second pair of players, who are duly followed by 
the third and fourth. The fourth pair are the “ skips,” 
or captains. 

Speaking generally, the aim of each player is either to 
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propel his stone with just enough force to send it to the 
distant tee, or else to knock away some opponent’s stone 
that is lying near that tee. In playing, a “turn” is given 
the stone, by twisting the handle either to or from the 
body in letting go. This “in turn” or “ out turn” 
causes the stone to curve slightly while on its way. It 
is almost impossible to let go a stone without uncon- 
sciously giving it one turn or the other. The desired 
curve is adopted according as the “ skip ” directs, and 
he is guided by considering which curve will enable the 
coming stone to pass “ ports” or spaces between stones 
previously played. 

The stones usually weigh from thirty to forty pounds. 
In playing one the curler stoops to seize the handle, puts 
one foot before him, and braces the other against the 
“crampit,” which is sometimes a piece of iron frozen 
into the ice, and sometimes a notch chopped into it. 
He lifts the stone slightly, sways it beside him with a 
straight arm backward, keeps his eye on his skip’s broom, 
which marks the point he is required to aim at, gives 
enough strength to go short or up to the tee as the skip 
directs, brings the stone forward, and lets go just as its 
bottom gently touches the ice. The “ crampit” is four 
yards behind the “tee ” at each end, and the stones slide 
over near the tee on their way to score at the distant one. 
With four players on a side, sixteen stones are, of 
course, played for each ‘‘end.” ‘Then a count is taken 
and tallied. Then all the stones are pushed down near 
the neighboring “‘ crampit,” and played back to the dis- 
tant tee, behind which the players delivered their shots 
during the former “end.” The match closes when a 
predetermined number of ends has been played. As all 
the shots are delivered from one point, a player might 
block the ice against the next man by making a very short 
shot. Therefore stones must travel a certain distance 
on penalty of being put off the rink. This distance is 
marked by a line called the “ hog” score, drawn across 
the rink seven yards in front of each tee. The stone is 
a “hog,” and goes off the ice unless it travels to the 
more distant hog score. Again, if a stone goes beyond 
the “ back score,” which is drawn across the rink behind 
the seven-feet circle, that stone is pushed away out of 
possible interference with stones to come. 

But the most important part of the game has not been 
hinted at yet. It would be impossible to give any rules 
that could describe the powers and the importance of 
the “skip.” He is everywhere. He rules the game. 
A mere statement that he sweeps the snow and ice-dust 
off the tee is nothing. He stands close by the tee, at 
the other end of the rink from the players, and in his 
canny Scotch dialect—curling dialect—calls out orders, 
and applauds or scolds you with “ Man, she’s a grand 
one!” or ‘ Losh, you’ve ruint us entirely!” Mean- 
time, the skip of the other side stands by him and grins, 
and throws out sarcastic criticisms on your bad shots. 
Your friendly skip is wise beyond his station. With his 
whisk-broom he points to the “port” that must be 
drawn, or the precise spot where your stone should lie, 
or the opponent’s stone that he invites you to ‘crack 
an egg” on. All the time his voice joyfully announces 
the result of a good “ put,” or, if the result be bad, he 
sometimes tries to make the loss palatable by crying out 
that the stroke was “ as good as a better,” or something 
equally dry and rebuking. Whoever you may be, lord, 
millionaire or clergyman, you sink to the dead-curling 
level on the ice. 
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Riding the Range....Grace MacGowan Cooke....Leslie’s Weekly 

Saddle and sinch, strap slickers on, 

And ride in the teeth of the bitter dawn 

To hunt, in the norther’s icy flaw, 

For cattle thieves in some lonely draw. 

Ride a‘! day at a cruel pace, 

Your beard in icicles on your face; 

Ride till the light comes on to fail, 

Your cattle drifting before the gale. 

Try, as the night begins to frown, 

Vainly to bunch them and bed them down. 

Reel in your saddle, and dream, and wake— 

Dear were the price of your least mistake, 

For rout, and ruin, and death, and despair 

Are out on their phantom steeds of air, 
Riding the range. 


When the prairie’s smile, like the smile of God, 

Sends a blessing of beauty from bush and sod, 

Then the birds sing loud, and the winds sing too, 

That the earth is green and thesky is blue, 

Like a dome of sapphire builded high— 

Like nothing else but a Texas sky. 

There is spring in the air and spring in your blood, 

That beats through your heart in a quickened flood— 

Till that heart, like a maverick, goes astray, 

Poor yearling fool—let it play, let it play! 

While the breeze is a sigh and the sun is a kiss, 

All life was made for a day like this, 

When under the span of these matchless skies, 

You shall meet Don Cupid, with bandaged eyes, 
Riding the range. 


Torchbearers —......++++4+- Arthur Chamberlain...........+.+++ The Outlook 
How fares it, Torchbearer ? 
Nay, do not stay me! 
Swift be my course as the flight of an arrow! 
Eager, exultant, I spring o’er the stubble, 
Thread through the brier and leap o’er the hollows ; 
Firm nerve, tense muscle, and heart beating: Onward! 
How should I pause e’en to fling thee an answer? 


How fares it, Torchbearer ? 
Ah, do not stay me! 
Parched is my mouth, and my throat may scarce murmur, 
Eyes are half-blinded with sunshine’s hot glitter, 
Brands from the torch, half-consumed, drop upon me, 
Quenching their fire in my blood heated boiling, 
Scarcely less hot than the fierce-falling embers ! 
Breath would scarce serve me to answer thy question ! 


How fares it, Torchbearer ? 
Reeling, I falter. 
Stumbling o’er hillocks that once I leaped over ; 
Flung by a tangle that once I had broken 
Careless, unheeding ; the torch half-extinguished ; 
Fierce-darting pains through the hot hand that holds it; 
Careless of all if at last I may yield it 
Into the hands of another good runner. 


How fares it, Torchbearer ? 
Well! now I fling me 

Flat on the turf by the side of the highway, 

So in one word be thy questionings answered. 
Praise for my striving? Peace!—I am weary, 
Thou art unwinded; stand, then, and, shading 
Eyes with the hand, peer forward, and tell me 
How fares the torch in the hand of yon runner ? 
Naught do I reck of my strength gladly yielded, 
So it be only the torch goeth onward ! 


FROG TONG ...5. sascessecees The Pall Mall Gazette 
Across the vale the floods are out, 
The floods are out with rush and rout, 
Across the world the floods are out, 

The land is in the sea. 
And round the oak-tree that displays 
The bronze-bright head in wintry days 
The roaring current swings and sways, 
Shouting his song of glee. 


And landsmen now are watermen, 

The robin, as the water-hen 

That makes her nest in reed and fen, 
The robin’s gone afloat ! 

The wind that rocks him to and fro 

With a soft cradle-song and slow 

Pleases him in the ebb and flow, 
Rocking him in a boat. 


Flotsam and jetsam whirling by 

The bridge where lovers meet and sigh, 

The whirling crows flap wings and cry, 
And praise themselves that they 

Have built their homes, one story each, 

In the tall masts of elm and beech, 

And then no swelling flood can reach 
Till all the world be gray. 


The westward waters, cool, serene, 

Mirror the sunset’s golden and green, 

A road of flame and emerald sheen 
Broken to million lights. 

The eastward waters take the moon; 

Clad in the pearl from throat to shoon, 

Whiter than any lily in June, ‘ 
She scales the heavenward heights. 


A Dream....James Whitcomb Riley..../ndianapolis Journal 


Oh, it was but a dream I had 
While the musician played— 

And here the sky, and here the glad 
Old ocean kissed the glade, 

And here the laughing ripples ran, 
And here the roses grew 

That threw a kiss to every man 
That voyaged with the crew. 


Our silken sails in lazy folds 
Drooped in the breathless breeze ; 
As o’er a field of marigolds, 
Our eyes swam o’er the seas ; 
While here the eddies lisped and purled 
Around the island’s rim, 
And up from out the underworld 
We saw the mermen swim. 


And it was dawn and middle day 
And midnight—for the moon 

On silver rounds across the bay 
Had climbed the skies of June— 

And here the glowing, glorious king 
Of day ruled o’er his realm, 

With stars of midnight glittering 
About his diadem. 

The sea gull reeled on languid wing 
In circles round the mast ; 

We heard the songs the sirens sing 
As we went sailing past ; 

And up and down the golden sands 
A thousand fairy throngs 

Flung at us from their flashing hands 
The echoes of their songs. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE: FROM FAMOUS THINKERS 


TRANSLATED BY M. DE LINELLE COOPER 





To live above our station shows a proud heart, and 
to live under it, discovers a narrow soul.—H. Malot. 

The best and most important part of man’s educa- 
tion is that which he gives himself.—A. Houssaye. 

There is only one stimulant that never fails and yet 
never intoxicates—Duty. Duty puts a blue sky over 
every man—up in his heart, maybe—into which the 
skylark, happiness, always goes singing. —Lamartine. 

Our greatest glory is not in never falling, but in rising 
every time we fall.—Pascal. 

With love the heart becomes a fair and fertile gar- 
den, glowing with sunshine and warm hues, and exhal- 
ing sweet odors; but without love it is a bleak desert 
covered with ashes.—Charles Warren. 

Think wrongly, if you please, but in all cases think for 
yourself.—La Bruyere. 

Every man has a serious rival in the ideal man a 
woman likes to sit and dream about.—Paul Bourget. 

Promises made in the time of affliction require a better 
memory than people commonly possess.—A. Daudet. 

To be a great man it is necessary to turn to account 
all opportunities—La Rochefoucauld. 

Most of our misfortunes are more supportable than 
the comments of our friends upon them.—A. Dumas. 

A man is wise when he seeks wisdom; a knave when 
he thinks he has acquired it —Fontenelle. 

There is only one thing we are willing to have others 
share with us, it is our opinion.— Mignet. 

We should often be ashamed of our best acting if 
the world were witness to the motives which impelled 
us —La Rochefoucauld. 

Let the memory Of those oversights by which we have 
suffered instruct us, for though past moments cannot be 
recalled, past errors may be repeated.—A. DeMusset. 

Every man has his moments of inspiration, when he 
feels and thinks and can do what at other times is im- 
possible; but they are only moments, and not many of 
them at a time, and he should, therefore, make most of 
them.—A. Daudet. 

The road to ambition is too narrow for friendship, too 
crooked for love, too rugged for honesty, and too dark 
for science.—J. J. Rousseau. 

The experience of failure is one that comes in a 
greater or less degree to every one at times, trying the 
metal and probing the character as no prosperity can 
do.—Victor Hugo. 

They who have never known prosperity can hardly be 
said to be unhappy ; it is from the remembrance of joys 
we have lost that the arrows of affliction are pointed.— 
Emile Zola. 

Old age is the twilight of eternity.—Baronne d’ Huart. 

The secret of happiness is to love one’s duty, and to 
find pleasure therein.—Countess Dash. 

Good nature is that benevolent and amiable temper 
of mind which disposes us to feel the misfortunes and 
enjoy the happiness of others; and, consequently, 


pushes us on to promote the latter and prevent the 
former; and that without any abstract contemplation 
on the beauty of virtue and without the allurements or 
terrors of religion.—Balzac. 

Without a theory it is impossible to know what we 
say when we speak and what we do when we act.— 
Boyer-Collard. 

To live in the presence of great truths and eternal 
laws, to be led by permanent ideals—that is what keeps 
a man patient when the world ignores him, and calm 
and unspoiled when the world praises him.—Balzac. 

Heroism is active genius: genius contemplative hero- 
ism. Heroism is the self-devotion of genius manifesting 
itself in action.—Ph. Gerjant. 

Nothing can kill self-respect; everything wounds it. 
—De Segur. 

Among women there cannot exist any real inequali- 
ties, only that of beauty. —Alph. Karr. 

It is not necessary that there should be love in a book, 
but there must be much tenderness.—J. Joubert. 

There are many women who allow themselves to be 
conquered ; there are few who allow themselves to be 
tamed.—Eugene Chavette. 

How utterly miserable to always depend on someone, 
for it is always ‘someone ” who makes you sad or joy- 
ful.—Marie Bashkirtseff. 

What is the use of knowing how to tell the truth: 
so few persons know how to hear it?—A. d’Houdetot. 

Time is the oldest and most infallible of all critics.— 
E. Rousse. 

Occupation is the scythe of time.—Napoleon I, 

Opinion is a medium between knowledge and ignor- 
ance.—Plato. 

Those things which engage us merely by their, novelty 
cannot abstract us for any length of time.—Pierre Loti. 

Love, in France, is a comedy ; in England, a tragedy; 
in Italy, an opera; and in Germany, a melodrama.— 
Lady Blessington. 

Hope makes a man live, but does not nourish him.— 
Commerson. 

It is easier to believe in some one than in something, 
because the heart reasons more than the mind.—Eunecé. 

It is in man’s nature to hate those whom he has of- 
fended.—Tacite. 

He who does not know how to forgive, knows not 
how to love. Love lives from indulgence and of re- 
ciprocal forgiveness.—H. Durand. 

The three most difficult things to do are to keep a 
secret, suffer an injury, and employ one’s leisure.—Vol- 
taire. 

We must not let the grass grow on the road of friend- 
ship.—Mlle. Clairon. 

If thou canst not make thyself loved much, make thy- 
self slightly feared.—Adolphe d’ Hondetot. 

Great mistakes are often made like great cables, from 
a multitude of strands.—V. Hugo. 








Art and Decoration 


American Art and Artists.............. Art Interchange. 
Artistic Piano Decoration .............. Art Interchange. 
Later Religious Art in America: Clara E. Clement. N.E.M. 
Old Dutch Masters: Ferdinand Bol: T. Cole ....Century. 
Some Young Women Sculptors........ Art Interchange. 


Biographic and Reminiscent 


An Oregonian Poet-Hermit: W. F. D. Jones... Overland. 


Bernhard Stavenhagen: Henry T. Finck....... Century. 
Helen Petrovna Blavatsky: John R. Bridge. . Arena. 
In Memoriam Stevenson: Owen Wister ...... . Atlantic. 


Joseph Jefferson At Home: Wm. E. Bryant...N. E. Mag. 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte: Wm. M. Sloane. ..Century. 


Lincoln’s Reélection: Noah Brooks............ Century. 
Madame Réjane: Justin Huntly M’Carthy...... Century. 
Napoleon Bonaparte: Ida M. Tarbell......... McClure’s. 
Paul Jones: Molly Elliot Seawell .............. Century. 


Studies of Notable Men: Lord Rosebery: J. M’Carthy. For. 
The Author of Trilby: Robert H. Sherard... ..McClure’s. 
Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc: L. De Conte. Harper’s. 
The Pierre Loti of Private Life: Madame Adam McClure’s. 


Robert Louis Stevenson: C. T. Copeland. ...... Atlantic. 
Sketch of Prof. Lardner Vanuxem......... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Dramatic and Musical 
Grand Opera: Nellie Melba ............... Lippincott’s. 
Metropolitan Opera Season of 1895: R. Hughes. . Godey’s. 
Mission Music and Musicians: J. J. Peatfield.... Overland. 
Music’s Mother: Tonal Onomatopy: C.C.Converse. Monist. 
Singers of the Century: Harry W. Wack...... Overland. 

....Monist. 


The Significance of Music: Dr. Paul Carus... 
Educational Discussion 


Changing Character of Commencement: Kimball. N.E.M. 
Educational Aims and Values: Paul H. Hanus. Educ. Rev. 
Genius: The Model for Education: W. G. Jordan. N.S. Rev. 
History: Anna Boynton Thompson .......... Educ. Rev. 
History of the Fine Arts: Chas. E. Norton... Educ. Rev. 
Indian Education at Carlisle: O. B. Super. New Eng. Mag. 
Manual Training: Dr. C. Hanford Henderson Pop. Sci.M. 


Mathematics: Frank A. Hill............. Educ. Review. 
Modern Languages: Hugo K. Schilling. ... Educ. Review. 
Natural Science: John F. Woodhull...... Educ. Review. 


Recent Progress in Public Schools: W. T. Harris. Harper’s. 
Religious Teaching in Public Schools: L. Abbott. Century. 
The Ancient Classics: Wm. W. Goodwin. . Educ. Review. 
The Art of Living: Education: Robert Grant. .Scribner’s. 
The Basis of Our Educational System: J. J. Greenough. Atl. 
University Crisis in Germany: J. E. Russell. .. Educ. Rev. 
Women in European Universities: Alice Zimmern. Forum. 


Historic and National 


History as Told in Coins: George P. Upton. .. Donahoe’s. 
Personal History of Second Empire: Vandam.N. Am. Rev. 
The Greeley Campaign: E. Benjamin Andrews. Scribner’s. 
The Italy of the Century of SirThomas More...... Arena. 


Literary Criticism 


Bucolic Journalism of the West: Mary E. Stickney. . Lipp. 
Healthful Tone for American Literature: R. Burton. Forum. 
Reconsirmctive CrMACGOR . oon. 5, ois.0e as case avisees Atlantic. 
The Womanliness of Literary Women: Abernethy. .. Lipp. 


Iiscellaneous Papers 


A Piece of Patchwork: C. Lloyd Morgan ........Monist. 
A Talk Over Autographs: George B. Hill....... Atlantic. 
Does Fire Insurance Cost Too Much? Crocker. N. Am. Rev. 
Eccentric Dinners: Howard Paul......... F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Evolution of Table Manners: Lee J. Vance........ Lipp. 
Expressive Power of English Sounds: Tolman. .. .. Atlantic. 


Personal Equation in Human Truth: Halleck. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Physicians of Early New England: Champion. ..,.N.E.M. 


Natural History Sketches 


Animals that Live in Caves: E. A. Martel.. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Flower Lore of New England Children: Earle. . . Atlantic. 
New England Butterflies: Margaret Leighton..N. E. Mag. 
Pampas Grass and Pomegranates: Mrs. Strong. . Overland. 
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Some ‘‘ Outliers” Among Birds: Shufeldt.. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Shad’s Annual Pilgrimage: Gouraud. .. Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Political Questions 


A Last Tribute: Thomas B. Reed.......No. Amer. Rev. 
An American Financial System: I. E. Dean.. .... Arena. 
Conditions of Gold Production: F. A. Rickard. N.A. Rev. 
Growing Greatness of the Pacific: L. Thurston. N.A. Rev. 
Is Sound Finance Possible under Popular Government? For. 
New England Sectionalism: Corinne Bacon...N. E. Mag. 
Outlook for Parliamentary Government: Taylor..N.A.R. 


Prohibition in Kansas: A Kansas Lawyer...... Donahoe’s. 
San Francisco and the Civic Awakening: Knapp.. Arena. 
Tammany: E. J. Edwards..................McClure’s. 
The Bank of England: Henry J. W. Dam ....McClure’s. 
The Battle of Standards: Edward Atkinson ...... Forum. 
The Palladium of Liberty: Victor Yarros......... Arena. 


Two Years of American Diplomacy: Geo. Gray. .N.A.R. 
What is Minority Representation? E. Gerard. . Donahoe’s. 


Religious Thought. 


A Plea for Pantheism: H. Hensoldt, Ph. D........ Arena. 
A Word About the ‘‘ New Pulpit”: C. E. Smith..N.A.R. 


Higher Criticism as Viewed by a Liberai Scholar .. Arena. 
Prof. Romanes’ Thoughts on Religion: Carus. .... Monist. 
The Jew in San Francisco: G. A. Danziger ....Overland. 
The Key to the Riddle of the Universe .......... Monist. 
The Mission of Practical Occultism To-day ....... Arena. 


The Position of Judaism: I. Zanquill.... No. Am. Review. 
The Wellsprings of Reality: E. Douglas Fawcett. ..Monist. 
World’s Parliament of Religions: C. C. Bonney. . Monist. 
World’s Religious Parliament Extension ......... Monist. 


Scientific Problems 


Bonnet’s Theory of Evolution: C O. Whitman. ..Monist. 
Communicated Insanity: C. W. Pilgrim, M.D..P.Sci. Mo. 
Future of the Torpedo in War: P. H. Colomb..N.A. Rev. 


Ghostly Premonitions: Lucy C. Lillie.......... Harper’s. 
Hypnotism and Justice: H. M. Steele....No. Amer. Rev. 
Is Science Bankrupt? James Clarkson. .......Donahoe’s. 


Later Progress in Language: Prof. James Sully..P.S.Mo. 
Pleasures of the Telescope: Garrett P. Serviss ..P. S. Mo. 
Some Curiosities of Thinking: Prof. M. A. Starr. P.S. Mo. 
Tesla’s Oscillator and Other Inventions: Commerford. Cent. 
The Art of Taxidermy: Frank M. Chapman. ..F.L.P.Mo. 
The Successor of the Railway: A. Morgan.. Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Sociologic Topics 


A Southerner’s Plea for Peace: T. J. Middleton...Arena. 
A Study of Beggars and their Lodgings: Sanborn. Forum. 
Club Life Among Outcasts: Josiah Flynt....... Harper’s. 
Crime and Enforcement of Law: H. C. Vrooman.. Arena. 
Evolution of the Irish Farmer: G. H. Bassett. . No. A. Rev. 
Foreign Critics of American Manners: Dwyer Donahoe’s. 
Nagging Woman: A Reply: Cyrus Edson . . No. Am. Rev. 
New York Newsboys: Kathleen Mathew. .F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Social Discontent: III]. More Remedies: H. Holt. . Forum. 
Suppression of Lottery Gambling: Rev. Dr. Smyth. Forum. 
Symposium on the Age of Consent .............. Arena. 
The Bible and Divorce: E. J. B. and Rev. Bolton. Overland. 
The City in Modern Life ...... Tec rr 
The Doom of the Small Town: H. J. Fletcher.... Forum. 
The Physician and the Social Question: Gibier. N. A. Rev. 
The People’s Highways: Prof. Frank Parsons. .... Arena. 
The Real ‘‘Quintesserce of Socialism”: Mallock. . Forum. 
Woman’s Lot in Persia: Wolf von Schierbrand. .... Lipp. 


Travel and Adventure 


Autumn in Japan: Alfred Parsons............. Harper’s. 
Beyond the Adriatic: New Field of Travel: Preston. Cent. 
Cheap Living in Paris: Alvan F. Sanborn.......... Lipp. 
Historic Islands of Gulf of Mexico: Smith. F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Homes in Japan: George Donaldson...... F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Our National Capital: Julian Ralph........... Harper’s. 
Paris in Mourning: Richard Harding Davis. .... Harper’s. 


The Eisteddfod: Hon. Thomas L. James...F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Venice in Easter: Impressions: Symons........ Harper’s. 













BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT 





Biographic and Reminiscent 


Memoirs of Gen. Count de Ségur : 
Letitia M. Burwell: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 8vo 
Vol. 42, O’Duinn—Owen : 


An Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon : Appleton, 12mo, cloth 


A Girl’s Life in Virginia Before the War: 
After-Dinner and Other Speeches : 
Dictionary of National Biography : 
In Stevenson’s Samoa : 
Life of Adam Smith: John Rae: 
Life of Prince Bismarck: Charles Lowe, M.A. : 
Recollections of a Military Life : 
Thos. M. Clark, D.D., LL.D.: 


Macmillan, 8vo, cloth 3 





John D. Long: 
Ed. by Sidney Lee: 
Macmillan, 12mo, cloth 
Macmillan, 8vo, buckram 
Roberts Bros. : 
Gen. Sir John Adye, G.C.B., R.A.: 
Thomas Whittaker, cloth 


Essays and Miscellanies 
Geo. H. Hepworth: E. P. Dutton & Co., cloth 
Trans. by Thomas Okey: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth 
Talks to Young Men: Charles Townsend: A. D. F. Randolph & Co 
Macmillan & Co., cloth 
Harper’s, 8vo, cloth. ai 
Trans. by Helen Jastrow : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., bs 12m0, cloth 
H. Risborough Sharman: Roberts Bros., cloth 
Vol. 3: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth 


Marie Fraser : 


12mo, cloth, portrait 
Macmillan, 8vo, cloth 


Reminiscences : 


Brown Studies, or Camp-Fires and Morals: 
: Joseph Mazzini: 
Forty Witnesses to Success : 
From a New England Hillside : 
Literary and Social Essays: 
Selected Essays by James Darmesteter : 
The Power of the Will, or Success : 
The Writings of Thomas Paine: 


William Potts : 
George Wm. Curtis: 


Ed. by M. D. Conway : 
Fiction of the Month 
Florence Belknap Gilmour: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth 
William Henry Shelton: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth. . . 
Mary L. Pendered: The Cassell Pub. Co., cloth 
Appledore Farm: Katherine S. Macquoid: United States Book Co., paper......... 
Catmur’s Cave: Richard Dowling: United States Book Co., paper 
Daughters of the Revolution, and Their Times: 
Elam Storm, the Wolfer : 
For the Sake of the Family: 


A Forgotten Debt :. 
A Man Without a Memory : 
A Pastoral Played Out: 


Chas. Carleton Coffin: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth... 
Porter & Coates, t2mo, illustrated, cloth 
May Crommelen: United States Book Co., paper 
Go Forth and Find: Thos, H. Brainerd: The Cassell Pub. Co., cloth 
Judge Ketchum’s Romance: 
Madame Sans-Géne : 
Off Lynnport Light : 
Sport Royal, and Other Stories : 
Sunbeams and Shadows: 
Tales of Mean Streets : 
The Banishment of Jessop Blythe: 
The Black Carnation : 
The Body-Snatcher : 
The Divorce Mill: 


Harry Castlemon : 


je Selwin Tait, cloth 


Horace Annisley Vachell : 
illustrated, cloth 


Victorien Sardou: Chas. E. Brown & Co., 
Augusta Campbell Watson: E. P. Dutton & Co., paper 
Henry Holt & Co., cloth 
Edgar C. Blum: Laird & Lee, illustrated, paper 
Arthur Morrison: Introduction by Jas. MacArthur : 
J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth 
United States Book Co., paper. 
The Merriam Co., illustrated, cloth 
The Mascot Pub. Co., paper 


Anthony Hope ay Sidi -ap- te ga" gullet tials 


Roberts, 16mo, cloth 
Joseph Hatton: 


Fergus Hume: 
Robert Louis Stevenson : 
Harry Hazel and S. L. Lewis: 
The Emigrant Ship: W. Clark Russell: The Cassell Pub. Co., paper....... 0... 0... 0.00.0 cece ee eee 
The Face and the Mask: Robert Barr: Frederick A. Stokes Co., cloth 


John Bloundelle-Burton : 


The Cassell Pub. Co., cloth 
Longmans, Green & Co., cloth 
12mo, paper, 50; cloth. 


The Hispaniola Plate: 
The Jewel of Ynys Galon: Owen Rhoscomy1: 
The Mermaid: Miss Dougall: 


Appleton Town and Country Lib. : ane 
The Mystery of Evelin Delorme: Albert Bigelow Paine: Arena Pub. Co. (side- -pocket series), ‘cloth 

The New Woman: E. Lynn Linton: The Merriam Co., cloth 
: Richard Harding Davis: 
The Story of Christine Rochefort: Helen Choate Prince: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth............. 
: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth 
Trilby, the Fairy of Argyle: Charles Nodier: 
Under the Man-Fig: M. E. M. Davis: 
Why ? Says Gladys : 


The Princess Aline: Illus. by C. D. Gibson: Harper’s, 8vo, cloth. . . 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo 
Town Topics Pub. Co., paper 
Historic and National 
Ernest Renan: Roberts Bros., cloth 
John Bach McMaster : 
American Book Co., boards 
Frederick Davis Greene, M.A.: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth 
The Mogul Emperors of Hindostan: Edward S. Holden: Scribner’s Sons, illustrated, 8vo 
The Peoples and Politics of the Far East : 
The Real Chinaman: 


David Christie Murray : 
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History of the People of Israel: 
History of the People of the United States : 
History of the Plague in London: Daniel Defoe: 
The Armenian Crisis in Turkey: 


Vol. 4: Appleton, 8vo, cloth, gilt top 


Henry Norman: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth 
Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth 
The Story of Vedic India: Zénaide A. Ragozin: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth 
Literary Criticism 
A Selection from the Poetry and Comedies of De Musset : 
Essays on Scandinavian Literature : 
: R. ¥. Tyzreil: 
Modern German Literature: 


Chester Holcombe: 


L. O. Kuhns: 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., crown 8vo, gilt top 
Benj. W. Wells, Ph.D. : Roberts Bros., 16mo, cloth 


‘The Art of Newspaper Making: Charles A. Dana: Appleton & Co., 12mo, cloth 
S. Humphreys Gurteen, M.A., LL.B: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth 
Vida D. Scudder : 


The Arthurian Epic: 


The Life of the Spirit in the Modern English Poets : Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
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BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ,; WHERE TO FIND IT 





Medical and Surgical 


I Am Well! Practice of Natural Suggestion: C. W. Post: Lee & Shepard, cloth..................... $1 
Lectures on the Diagnosis of Abdominal Tumors: William Osler, M.D.: Appleton, small 8vo, illus., cloth 1 
Synopsis of the Practice of Medicine: Wm. Blair Stewart: E. B. Treat, 8vo, cloth. ................. 2 
Text-book of Anatomy and Physiology for Nurses: Diana C. Kunker: Macmillan & Co.............. 2 
The Pathology of Mind: Its Distempers, Deformities, and Disorders: Henry Maudsley: Macmillan, 8vo,cl. 5 
The Science of Vital Force: W. R. Dunham: Damrell & Upham, 12mo, cloth...................... I 
The Senile Heart: Symptoms, Sequelae, and Treatment: George Wm. Balfour: Macmillan............ I 
Treatise on Appendicitis: George R. Fowler: J. B. Lippincott Co., 8vo, cloth................... 005. 2 
Poetry of the Month 

God’s Parable, and Other Poems: Susanna Massey: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 16mo, cloth............... I 
In a Garden, and Other Poems: H. C. Beeching: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth......................0.. 1 
Lyrics: Arthur C. Benson: Macmillan, fcap. 8vo, buckram, uncut edges....................0.2--. <i e 
Madonna’s Child: Alfred Austin: Macmillan, r2mo, cloth................. .. cece cece ec eeeeee cues I 
Poems: Second Edition and Later Poems: Edward Octavus Flagg: Thomas Whittaker.............. I 
Poems Dramatic and Lyrical: Second Series: Lord De Tabley: Macmillan, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt... ... 2 
Sappho, and Other Songs: L. B. Pemberton: Los Angeles, Cal., paper........ 0.2... 0.0208 0000 i 

Songs of Dusk and Dawn: Walter Malone: Chas. Wells Moulton, 12mo, cloth...................... 2 
The Black Riders, and Other Lines: Stephen Crane: Copeland & Day, small octavo................ I 


The Flight of the Humming Birds: A Poem: Luther Wesley Peck: Hunt & Eaton, 16mo,cloth....... 
The White Tsar, and Other Poems: Henry Bedloe: Illus. by J. Steeple Davis: J. Selwin Tait & Sons, cl. 3 


Political Questions 


A Sound Currency and Banking System: Allen Ripley Foote: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth............. 
How the Republic Is Governed: Noah Brooks: Scribner’s, 16mo............. 2.2.0 eee eee ce eee 
Municipal Reform Movements in the United States: Wm. H. Tolman, Ph.D.: F. H. Revell Co., cloth.. 1 
Short Studies in Party Politics: Noah Brooks: With 27 portraits: Scribner’s, r2mo.................. I 
The American Congress: National Legislation and Political Events, 1774-1895: J. W. Moore: Harper, 8vo,cl. 3 
The Cause of Hard Times: Uriel H. Crocker: Little, Brown & Co., 16mo, cloth.................... 
The Free Trade Struggle in England: M. M. Trumbell: Open Court Pub. Co., paper. . Sie oe ae 


Reference Books of Value 


A Comprehensive Concordance to the Holy Scriptures: Rev. J. B. R. Walker: Congreg.S. S, & Pub. So. 2 
A Manual of Roman Antiquities: Wm. Ramsay, M.A.: Revised by R. Lanciani: Scribner’s Sons...... 3 
A Standard Dictionary: Ed. by Isaac K. Funk, D.D.: Full Russia, 2 vols., illustrated................ 17 
Hazell’s Annual, 1895: A Cyclopedic Record of the Day: Scribner’s, crown 8vo.................... I 
Lingua Gemmez: A Cycle of Gems: Ada I.. Sutton: Merriam Co., vellum cloth..................... I 
Popular Sayings Dissected: A. Wallace: F. A. Stokes Co., cloth... .. 2... cc ccc cece ccc ec cece vee 

The Aéronautical Annual, 1895: Ed. by James Means: W. B. Clarke & Co., cloth................... I 
The Centesy Cyclopedia of Names: Contury Co, Clothe... nn ones cee te cece cece cc eerscececees 10 


Vest-pocket Webster Pronouncing Dictionary: Indexed: Laird & Lee, cloth, 25c.; leather............ 
Wright’s Annual Index of Patent Practice: F. M. Wright (1895), paper.... juineminesd ced ae sea en 
Religious Thought 


ap Cs ey Bs TR, Be in Ge i a i. askin dice coo tna cece deatanieendcestannseeees I 
Christ and the Church: Introduction by Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D.: F. H. Revell Co., cloth......... I 
From Jerusalem to Niczea: Lowell Lectures: Philip Stafford Moxom: Roberts, 12mo, cloth.......... I 
God’s Light as It Came to Me: A Story of a Spiritual Experience: Roberts, 16mo, cloth.............. I 


Monism as Connecting Religion and Science: Ernst Haeckel: Macmillan, 16mo, cloth............... 


St. Peter and the Power of the Keys: Patterson & White, paper. . be sawe ee eee 
The Argument for Christianity: George L. Lorimer, D.D. : Amer. Bap. Pub. Society. Pusrtenssweeee boeA 2 
The Gospel of Buddha: Paul Carus: Open Court Pub. Co., cloth....... 0.0... 66.6 e ee ee eee I 
The Leisure of God: J. Coleman Adams: Universalist Pub. er I 
The Messiah of the Apostles: Prof. Charles A. Briggs, D.D.: Scribner’s Sons, crown 8vo. i ae 
The Pentateuch and Joshua; or, The Hexateuch: Rev. Isaac Gibson: Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., ‘paper. . : 

Topical Outlines of Bible Themes: Rev. G. S. Bowes, B.A.: F. H. Revell Co., cloth................ I 

Scientific and Industrial 

A Text-book of Sound, with Numerous Diagrams: Edmund Catchpool: W. B. Clive, cloth. ......... I 
Collected Papers on Some Controverted Questions of Geology: Jos. Prestwich: Macmillan, 8vo, cloth... 3 
Darwinism and Race Progress: J. B. Haycraft: Imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth ............ I 
Evolution and Effort: Edmund Kelly, M.A., F.G.S.: D. Appleton & Co., cloth...................-. I 
Hand-book of Arctic Discoveries: Gen. A. W. Greely: Roberts Bros., 16mo, cloth, gilt............... I 
Jacquard Weaving and Designing: T. F. Bell: Longmans, Green & Co., 8vo, illustrated, cloth. . 4 


The Story of the Stars: Simply Told for General Readers: Geo. F. Chambers: Appleton, 12mo, iL, boards 
The Planet Earth: An Astronomical Introduction to Geography: R. A. Gregory: Macmillan, 8v0...... 


Travel and Adventure 


Ancient-Rome and Its Neighborhood: An Illustrated Hand-book: Robert Burn: Macmillan, r2mo, clo. 2 
Chinese Central Asia: A Ride to Little Thibet: Dr. Henry Lansdell: Scribner’s, 2 vols., 8vo.......... 5 
Churches and Castles of Medieval France: Walter Cranston Larned: Scribner's, 24 page ills., crown 8vo 1 
Forty Years in South China: Rev. John Gerardus Fagg: A. D. F. Randolph & Co., cloth............. I 


In the Guiana Forest: James Rodway: Scribner’s, 16 full-page illustrations, crown 8vo..... oa 
Out of the East: Reveries and Studies in New Japan: Lafcadio Hearn: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo 1 
‘Tke Amateur Emigrant from the Clyde to Sandy Hook: R. L. Stevenson: Stone & Kimball, 16mo, cloth 1 
Venice Depicted by Pen and Pencil: Adapted by Mrs. A. Bell (N. D’Anvers): Scribner's, decorated cloth 12 
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IN A STUDIO FROLIC: 


By Mrs. REGINALD DE KoveNn 


BELGRAVIA AT PLAY 





A selected reading from the Sawdust Doll. By Mrs. Regi- 
nald de Koven. Stone & Kimball. Mrs. Rivington is in love 
with Aytoun, and tne scene of this reading is in the early days of 
their acquaintance, the beginning of their love. Those familiar 
with New York society recognize the studio where the scene is 
placed, and the members of the social whirl who are present. 


When Aytoun had arrived at the studio in the top of 
the tall building to which Mrs. Rivington’s note had 
directed him, it was already filled with people, laughing 
and talking with the prompt interchange of long famili- 
arity. He paused at the door, confused with the sense 
of his own strangeness, when Mrs. Rivington caught 
sight of him and came forward, smiling, to welcome 
him. 

‘“« My husband has failed me,” she said. “ He prom- 
ised to come, and I thought he would up to the last 
moment; but he rarely abandons his whist. It is I who 
had to give him up, after all.” She laughed a little, 
hesitating slightly over her words; then she turned and 
introduced Aytoun to Murray Graham, the owner of 
the really beautiful room in which they had assembled. 
He was a tall man with reddish hair, growing awk- 
wardly away from a fine brow, whose simple cordiality 
of manner put Aytoun at his ease. He recognized the 
brother artist and they fell into mutual questionings, 
Mrs. Rivington standing by; the Bertrams, who were 
the late comers, arrived, and the company sat down to 
dinner. 

Aytoun was between Helen and her friend, Mrs. 
Armitage, who began talking about some marriage, just 
announced, of people well known to them both, and for 
a moment he was left to himself. He took advantage 
of this moment of quiet to look about him. 

The room was large and of a curious shape, with one 
deeply curving recess and many nooks and corners 
hung with curtains. Curious lamps of brass and bronze, 
shining mysteriously among the shadows which gath- 
ered in the corners of the room, lit into luminous ruby 
smoothly hanging folds of deep red drapery, or with 
wandering rays brought out here and there the figures 
and foliage of a tapestry. Ina far corner, above a low 
seat with cushions, the early moon scattered opal prisms 
through a painted window. The table stood in the 
recess, whose ceiling was supported by fluted columns 
of gold with carved and wreathing ornaments of laurel, 
tapestry hung upon the wall. The table was in the 
form of a half-circle, following the shape of the recess ; 
the seats were curved divans set against the wall and 
heaped with pillows. In the curve of the table, oppo- 
site to where the guests were sitting, were placed two 
enormous Roman jars of a light green color, adorned 
with deeper green leaves, which held tall laurel-trees, in 
which lights were concealed shining from among the 
leaves with the clear blue radiance of a diamond. The 
table was covered with a heavy stuff of yellow brocade 
and heaped with roses, and orchids hung from the ceil- 
ing. The tinkling music of a Spanish band of mando- 
lin-players behind one of the curtains filled the room 
with its sparkling, spray-like sound. 

The glimmer from the laurel-trees brought out with 
clear lights and clean shadows the faces of the men and 
women who sat about the table. The strongly variant 





types of the women astonished Aytoun. He had known 
his own country only in the quiet byways of New 
England, where the emaciated English pattern is so 
generally impressed upon a melancholy and strenuous 
race. He was utterly unprepared for this contrasting 
combination of exotic beauty, which the great city with 
its inevitable of the best had offered, as it were, for his 
inspection—he alone among them being the conscious 
and impressed spectator. At the outer curve of the 
table, between the columns, sat Mrs. Armitage, decora- 
tive, truly, with the fine columnar lines of her throat, her 
short, well-cut nose, with its fine nostrils, the free rip- 
pled sweep of the heavy, reddish hair. She moved her 
head with a proud, almost courageous lift, as she joined 
in conversation with her neighbor, Murray Graham, 
speaking in a deep and resonantly musical voice. “A 
beautiful, high-spirited and intelligent woman,” Aytoun 
thought, as he watched her. She was talking to Murray 
about his last new portrait of a woman well known to 
them all, judiciously flattering, genuinely interested. 
Aytoun wondered what he should find to say when she 
should turn that beautiful head towards him. He was 
content to wait: he enjoyed looking at her. 

At one end of the table sat Mrs. de Courcy—a very 
dark woman, of a pure Andalusian type. She was 
laughing and talking, the focus of a story-telling eddy. 
Her brilliant, dark face and flowing line of throat and 
chin floated like a tropic flower over the wave of her 
snowy white shoulders. She wore many jewels, and 
radiated warm happiness and good-humor. 

At the other end Mrs. Bertram sat primly in her seat, 
fair-haired, with a Puritan fairness of skin, dressed in 
white, a blue ribbon in her yellow locks, and no other 
color but the two roses of her cheeks and the rose at her 
shoulder. There was a faint blue shadow about the 
eyes, and a delicate fragility was suggested in the slight 
roundness of the arms, the blue veins in her temples; 
her eyes were keen and alert and her voice was clear, 
with no mysteries or suggestions in its tones. Next her 
was Tom Cary, master of the Willow Brook Hunt—a 
tall, thin man with a very straight nose, a drooping fair 
nfustache and a fatigued expression about his keen blue 
eyes. She was chaffing him with a light ease and evi- 
dent interest which showed that she not only appreci- 
ated but understood him. Mrs. Rivington and Mrs. 
Lindsay, in arranging their dinner, had not neglected to 
put them together. Neither ever went where the other 
was not invited—not that they were in love with each 
other—far from it; but she was the prettiest woman of 
the young set they both belonged to, and he the smart- 
est man. It looked well to be together. 

Their conversation was the light, running gossip of 
the hunting-field or of their friends, whom they referred 
to by their first names. On the other side of Mrs. Ber- 
tram a small, dark-haired man, with quickly moving eyes 
and an inky-black mustache, was shouting across the 
table to Mrs. Lindsay. This was Teddy de Courcy, 
and he was in his best form. Helen had insisted on 
putting him on the opposite side of the table from Mrs. 
Lindsay, and, as she had anticipated, they had struck 
fire and were keeping the table in a roar. 











IN A STUDIO FROLIC: 


Helen watched Aytoun as he surveyed the room and 
the company, divining the effect of the beauty of the 
one and the variety of the other upon his mind with 
that quick intuition of another’s thought which was her 
peculiar gift. ‘It is a pretty room,” she said, with an 
upward inflection. 

Aytoun looked at the fair company of laughing, white- 
shouldered women about the rose-piled table, and at 
Mrs. Armitage with her auburn hair and gown of vel- 
vet, seated in the midst against a background of tapes- 
try and fluted pillows. 

“Venice and Vernnese,” he exclaimed enthusiastic- 
ally, “ wonderful! I am so glad you asked me!” 

She smiled, and began to tell him of the people, in- 
troducing him to his other neighbor, and then she char- 
acteristically brought up a topic of interest common to 
them all; and soon the four, Mrs. Armitage and Murray, 
Aytoun and Helen, were talking about art and agricul- 
ture, literature and music, the knell of realism, the birth 
of symbolism. They were very cultivated, indeed. Mrs. 
Armitage chanted a line of Byron, Helen quoted. a 
verse of Verlaine, which Aytoun had last heard from the 
lips of the convict poet himself, and which had haunted 
him ever since : 


‘¢ Qu’a tu fais—6 toi que voila pleurant s1ns cesse? 
Qu’a tu fais—6 toi que voila de ta jeunesse?” 


The despairing cry of a ruined soul, dropping simply, 
pathetically from the pure lips of this daughter of the 
Puritans, startled Aytoun again with the same thrill of 
sympathy which had united them that moment in the 
gallery before his picture. She hesitated a moment. 
‘« How does that verse end ?” she said. “I forget.” 

Aytoun finished it. Their eyes met and one more 
unforgettable instant was added to their eyes. For a 
moment the gay voice and laughter seemed afar, and 
the noisy tinkle of the mandolins sank to a murmur. 
The solitude of this insistent sympathy bound them in 
an invisible circle, which contained nothing but their 
consciousness of each other. Then it passed. 

“ How long have you lived—I’d like to know?” he 
asked her, puzzled, half laughing. ‘You seer with a 
saint’s face! What have you to do with occult maladies 
of a lost soul. Where have you known despair.” 

“ Ah,” she said, looking at him with her mysterious 
eyes, “the griefs of the imagination are many. I am 
centuries old.” 

Helen looked up and saw Teddy de Courcy, who 
had left his seat at the end of the table, and was danc- 
ing a dolero to the Spanish tune of the mandolins. They 
were all applauding him, clapping their hands in time to 
the music, as he threw his slight figure into the graceful 
poses of the dance. 

“Oh, yes, come, dance!” said Murray. “ Dance, 
Mrs. Rivington, dance!” they all entreated. She hesi- 
tated a moment, and then, her face changing rapidly 
into a merry smile, her eyes sparkling, she slipped from 
her place and joined the dancer on the floor. 

She was dressed in a trailing gown of yellow satin, 
with a deep-red rose fastened in her hair. Bending low, 
she swept her gown away from her feet, gathering its 
heavy folds in one hand, while with the other she held 
her fan above her head in a pose of indescribable indi- 
viduality and grace ; and then she danced, untaught, un- 
guided, except by her own beauty, which seemed to 
dictate every dissolving pose. 
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Aytoun watched her—bewildered, fascinated beyond 
hope of recall. 

The dainty challenge with which she threw back her 
head and lightly stamped her slippered foot, the luring 
invitation of her liquid eyes, half-unconscious of their 
charm, as she bent and swayed with a fawn-like light- 
ness of motion, swept over Aytoun’s senses with a strange 
feeling of faintness. 

Suddenly she stopped and threw her slight body back- 
wards, lifting her fan once more above herhead. There 
was a storm of applause. 

And then the merry contagion seized them all, and 
there was a confusion of singing and dancing. 

Aytoun could only look on with ever-increasing aston- 
ishment at these people—born in artificiality, nurtured on 
conventions—who in a rare moment of graceful abandon 
could return so easily to natural, almost childish, amuse- 
ment. 

The scene changed continually. 

Mrs. Armitage, with an applauding circle about het, 
snatched a gold cap and an inlaid sword from an Ori- 
ental canopy, and, drawing her sumptuous gown away 
from her fine, straight ankles and ruffled petticoat, 
essayed to show her newly learned skill in fencing. 
Throwing herself forward and recovering positions with 
astonishing force and grace, she revealed the Greek 
perfection of her figure. 

And then the group dissolved, and formed again in a 
ring under Mrs. de Courcy’s leadership, dancing and 
singing at the top of their voices. “ Daisy, Daisy, give 
me your answer true!” they sang, these women with the 
diadems of queens, as if they had been a group of rag- 
ged urchins on a street corner. 

Aytoun wondered how long their spirits would last, 
and finally they did become exhausted. 

Teddy de Courcy threw himself at Mrs. Lindsay’s 
feet, swearing quite audibly his life-long devotion, and 
Murray took luxurious possession of a comfortable 
divan, Mrs. de Courcy and Mrs, Armitage on either 
side, while he explained benevolently, with a not too 
distant appreciation, his faith in the religion of beauty. 

Mrs. Murray—she of the ivy wreath—had become 
very much fatigued; for she had danced with rash en- 
thusiasm, forgetting her years. She was fanning herself 
breathlessly, while Mr. Lindsay and Louis Bertram 
talked across her ample draperies. 

Helen and Aytoun found themselves in one of the 
quiet corners, partly screened by a heavy red curtain, 
which hung against a gilded column. 

In a moment this slight ebullition of gayety, like a 
burst of sunshine on a wintry day, was over. Aytoun 
was astonished to witness its sudden dissolution, to see 
that no sleeping lions were loosened in this merry play ; 
the atmosphere of cool detachment, of familiarity with- 
out affection, of unconventional demonstration, without 
the most remote significance in impulse, amazed him, 
with his totally differing experiences, his ignorance of his 
own country. The will-o’-wisp of febrile gayety and self- 
forgetting excitement floats usually over old marshes 
of decay; but here it dances over ice. 

The mandolins still tinkled on; but the flowers lay 
scattered on the floor, the lights burned a little dimly, 
and the delicious quiet of the end of a feast settled down 
upon the room. Ina moment they would all scatter, 
but just now they talked to each other in pleasant mel- 
lowed confidences in a passing moment of content. 
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BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 





Rudolph Hemings, of London, is writing an epic 
poem which, when completed, will contain 2,000 stan- 
zas of from 500 to 700 words each. 
England from the time of William the Conqueror up to 
the time of James II. 


Walter Besant won’t write a line under the settled rate 
of 10 guineas ($52.50) per thousand words, and none 
of the publishers have struck against it. 


The story is going the rounds that, when the first 
specimens of The Bonnie Brier Bush were appearing, 
they struck Prof. George Adam Smith as very like stories 
which Mr. Watson, of Liverpool, used to tell. Accord- 
ingly, a post-card was despatched to Sefton Park : “ Well 
done, Ian Maclaren!” The professor received on an 
equally laconic post-card the apt reply: ‘‘ Well done, 
Higher Criticism !” 

The pleasant discovery has just been made at Gala- 
shiels, Scotland, of over a hundred letters written by Sir 
Walter Scott to Mr. Craig, the banker. The letters 
were discovered in a box filled with the archives of the 
old Leith Bank. 

Aubrey Beardsley, it is said, has written a play in 
which the characters are to assume, as far as possible, 
the forms and features of his drawings. 


It is stated that the literary adviser of Appleton & 
Co. advised strongly against the publication of Prof. J. 
B. McMaster’s History of the People of the United 
States, which has proved a great popular success. 


The personal appearance of Jean Richepin, who is 
described as the most versatile genius in all France 
since the death of Victor Hugo, must impress the stran- 
ger who meets him for the first time. He is pictured as 
a tall, burly man, handsome in a brutal style, with a low 
brow, a thick neck, dilated nostrils and a general air of 
athletic calm. 

According to the Bookman, the best sentence in 
Ibsen’s new play is this: ‘‘ Labor and trouble one can 
always get through alone, but it takes two to be glad.” 


Queen Victoria is said to be elaborating a scheme for 
establishing a “literary order of merit for the recog- 
nition of those who, as journalists and writers of books, 
have done good work.” There are to be three grades, 
as in most other orders—the first consisting of twenty- 
four Knights of the Grand Cross, the second of one 
hundred Knights Commanders, and the third of two 
hundred and fifty Companions. 

Swinburne is fifty-eight years old, is five feet high, 
and has a ghastly face and a head of unkempt hair. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland, author of John Ward, 
Preacher, is the owner of one of the largest mastiffs in 
Boston, who accompanies his mistress in all her walks. 
Mrs. Deland’s home is a cozy house in one of the oldest 
but most pleasant streets in the city, where a glimpse of 
the blue waters of the Charles River may be obtained 
from a bay-window over the front door. She devotes 
the entire morning to writing. 

Grant Allen writes to the Saturday Review as fol- 
lows: “ The Woman Who Did was not written ‘ swiftly ’ 
and ‘hotly.’ It was written with long and calm delib- 


It is a history of. 


I spent five years in maturing it, before I ever 
put pen to paper. I spent several months in writing 
the first outline. I spent two years in.re-reading, pol- 
ishing, correcting it, till every episode, every sentence, 
every image, every epithet had been considered and re- 
considered eight or nine times over. Good or bad, it is 
my best possible work. There is not a word in it which 
I desire to change. And though I may not have 
pleased your critic, yet I have certainly attained the end 
he denies. I have written what I consider to be a work 
of art, and I am ready to stand or fall by it. However 
much reviewers may differ from one, it is at least a nat- 
ural and honest desire to be judged by what one is 
rather than by what one is not.” 


Mrs. Marie Robinson-Wright, the Mexican traveller 
and writer, received the highest price ever paid for a 
newspaper article—$20,000, in gold, paid to her by 
the Mexican Government for an illustrated article on 
Mexico in the New York World. 

Dr. W. R. Nicoll says that the ablest English daily 
journal from a literary point of view is the Manchester 
Guardian. It puts every book received into the hands 
of a specialist. 


eration. 


A reproduction in a lasting material of the brain of 
the late Professor von Helmholtz has been made by Dr. 
Berliner, of Berlin. The physicians who examined the 
brain considered it one of the most remarkable they had 
ever seen or heard of. 


George du Maurier and Alma Tadema were students 
together at Antwerp, and in those days resembled each 
other so closely that they were hardly distinguishable 
apart until Du Maurier lost the sight of an eye and be- 
gan to wear blue spectacles. 


The Saturday Review, with its characteristic provin- 
cialism, says: “‘ American books are usually of two sorts: 
those that try to carry off bad work by blatant self- 
sufficiency, and those that seek to win pardon for in- 
competence by modest deprecation of criticism.” 


The Dickens of the Sierras is a title that has been 
applied to Bret Harte by admiring Englishmen. 


Mrs. Gladwyn Jebb’s life of her husband, which was 
recently published in this country by Roberts Bros., has 
now passed through two editions in England. Mrs. 
Jebb, who still makes her home in Kensington, says that 
she is hard at work on a volume of Mexican stories. 


Not long ago, says Edward W. Bok, John Swinton 
wrote a book which he called Striking for Life, in which 
he sought to give the laborer’s side of the labor ques- 
tion. Its author naturally believed that he would find 
his cli¢ntele of readers among the laboring classes, 
whereas the extraordinay success which has met the 
book has come from social thinkers and economic 
scholars, who have bought the volume liberally. 


One of the books from which little David Copper- 
field drew his fund of bedside stories for the beguile- 
ment of Steerforth was the perennial Roderick Random ; 
and no wonder, for the good old rollicking tale is fresh 
enough yet to keep many generations of readers.out of 
bed till the cock crows. It would be an offence to its 





fame to attempt to praise such a classic; but it will be 
welcome news to many who have already obtained the 
Dent-Lippincott illustrated reproductions of English 
masterpieces in fiction, that Smollett is now to receive 
the same careful and artistic treatment accorded the 
others Roderick Random, in three volumes, has just 
been issued as the first installment of this edition of 
Smollett, and its handsome appearance promises that 
the twelve volumes to which it is intended to extend the 
set will serve as an ornament to the shelves of any library, 
while their pocketable shape and pleasant type render 
them just the companions for a holiday afoot or a tour 
by railroad. 


Norman Gale says: “If James Whitcomb Riley had 
been an Englishman, how he would have been lauded, 
puffed, dined, interviewed, photographed, and para- 
graphed! ‘The Authors’ Club would have made him 
free of its soup; the Vagabonds would have given him 
of their mutton. To think that a want of free trade in 
letters should keep such a delightful poet from enjoying 
a wide circulation in England!” 


Walter Besant has been engaged on a history of 
London for six-and-twenty years, and has collected no 
fewer than six hundred works on the subject. He is 
just now beginning to see the end of his labors. He 
has recently collected for a volume some of his essays 
on social topics, the proposed title of the book being : 
As We Are; As We May Be. Some of the papers 
were written many years ago for the British Quarterly 
Review. 


It is said that Count Tolstoi, who recently refused 
two offers of large sums for his new novel, has made a 
free gift of the manuscript to the Severney Vestnik, a 
Russian monthly magazine. Count Tolstoi certainly 
makes belief and practice harmonize in the matter of 
his literary property. 


It was the Earl of Shaftesbury who, as we recently 
said, pronounced Sir John Seeley’s book, Ecce Homo, 
“the worst book ever vomited from the jaws of hell.” 
Dr. John Stoughton, in his recently published Remi- 
niscences, says that Lord Shaftesbury confessed to him 
that when he said this he had never read the volume. 


The London Speaker says: ‘“ The world of literature 
is infested by a criminal class—the class of superfluous 
books. They are all the more criminal because they ap- 
peal to us in the name of old associations, domestic ties, 
the bonds of friendship, a host of subterfuges to escape 
the just penalty of their illicit enterprise. Look at the 
poetry that comes masquerading in the grave-clothes of 
the illustrious dead—the ode that capers in the shroud 
of Shelley, or smirks at you in Wordsworth’s shawl!” 


The Cornhill Magazine says: ‘The book-stalls are 
full to-day of works written in the first person singular, 
and relating deeds of the utmost daring, while on the 
cover is a portrait of the author, a smug man in spec- 
tacles, who has not the good sense to suppress himself.” 


Babu Pratap Chander Roy,,who translated the Ma- 
habharata into English, died recently in Calcutta. Nine- 
ty-two parts of his translation have already appeared, 
and only eight remain to be published. The work is 
eight times as long as the Iliad and Odyssey combined. 


A recent Seeley story describes Dean Stanley as issu- 
ing a large number of invitations to his friends “ to meet 
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the author of Ecce Homo.” Each guest, it is said, 
greeted his fellows with inquiring gaze, wondering which 
of them all could be the “author ” ; but the party broke 
up “ as ignorant on the subject as when they met.” 


According to rumor, Mrs. Edmund Yates carries 
about with her the ashes of her husband in a casket 
fitted into a little travelling-bag of special design. 


Why is it, says The Realm, that the man of literary 
genius, when we meet him in a novel, is nearly always 
a prig, or a snob, or a cad, all three together, or a com- 
bination of some two of the series? Are men of genius 
never gentlemen as well ? 


Art Idols of the Paris Salon is the title of a new and 
beautiful series of half-tone reproductions, quarto size, 
of paintings by celebrated Masters of the Modern French 
School. It is to be published quarterly, under the able 
editorship of Stanley Wood. The first number includes 
Leda and the Swan, by Fleury; The Fall of Babylon, 
by Rochegrosse ; The Daughters of Menestha, and The 
Spider’s Web, by Le Quesne; Artemis, by Wencker; 
and Jean Benner’s Superb Work, Phrosine and Mily- 
dore. The reproduction is admirable in its mechanical 
execution, and the six plates are six gems. 


In order to retain his perfect independence, Sarcey 
has refused many distinctions. He refused, for this 
reason, to accept a seat in the French Academy. “If 
I accepted it,” he said, “the public would no longer 
believe my criticisms to be honest. I should lose half 
my power.” 


Fru Marie Harder, a Danish lady, has published a 
volume called Yule Star. In this there is nothing won- 
derful, but the publication becomes somewhat interesting 
when one hears that it is her debut, and that Fru Harder 
is 70 years old. 


Max Muller knows eighteen different languages to 
the extent of being able to speak or write in any one, 
and a considerable number in addition less perfectly. 


The Westminster Gazette says that in all nearly a 
hundred million of Spurgeon’s sermons have been sold, 
2,396 separate discourses having been issued, and many 
of them often reprinted. The sale of his other books 
continues steadily, if not quite as largely as during his 
life. 


The New York Herald offers $16,000 in prizes for 
manuscripts, as follows: For the best serial story of 
between 50,000 and 75,000 words, offered before July 
1, by an American writer, $10,000; for the best novel- 
ette of between 15,000 and 25,000 words, $3,000; for 
the best short story of between 6,000 and 10,000 words, 
$2,000, and $1,000 for the best epic poem about some 
event in American history since the beginning of the 
War of the Revolution. Manuscripts in the last three 
competitions must be sent in before September 1. 
They must be anonymous and type-written. 


Jerome K. Jerome’s weekly, To-Day, says: ‘We 


have no wittier novelist than Frankfort Moore.” 





MISS KATE FIELD, 


Editor and owner of Kate Field’s Washington, of Washington, D. C., 
a paper devoted to the cause of temperance, stated in a recent speech 
that the prohibition laws, as enforced in the several States, were not 
promoting the temperance cause, and her advice would be to make a 
moderate allowance of mild beverages. In her estimation this would 
help the temperance cause more than prohibition laws. Miss Kate's 
head is level, and as to mild drinks we recommend Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Association’s Beer. 








OPEN QUESTIONS: 





TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make full use of this page on 
all literary questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 





152. Montaigne Quotation: Montaigne is said to be the au- 
thor of the following: ‘*Ce n’est la mort que je crains, c’est le 
mourir,” but I have not been able to find it, the titles of his es- 
says being but misleading indications of their subject-matter. 
Can you refer me to the words ?—A. A. T., Lynchburg, Va. 


[See Montaigne’s essay “ De juger de la mort d’autres.” 
In speaking of noble death, Montaigne uses the quota- 
tion: 

‘*Emori nolo sed me esse mortuum estimo.” 


This he translates into “‘je ne~crains pas d’étre mort 
mais de mourir.” Observe that this therefore is not an 
original idea with Montaigne, but merely a translation. 
It was first used in Greek by the philosopher Epichar- 
mis, and was afterwards translated into Latin by Cicero. 
(Tus. liber cap. 8), and later into French. |] 


153. Zhe Tongue: 1 heard recently that the tongue is not an 
indispensable organ of taste. Can this be true ?—Lingua, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

[A case is cited by Blumenbach, of an adult, in all 
respects a well-formed man, who was born without 
a tongue. He could distinguish, nevertheless, very 
easily, the tastes of solutions of salt, sugar, and aloes, 
rubbed on his palate, and would express the taste of 
each in writing. : 


154. Zhe Life-boat: I am very anxious to obtain a poem de- 
scribing a wreck in a raging storm at sea. The fishermen of the 
village are urging one of their bravest life-savers to leave the 
bedside of his sick wife, who is raving for her only son, who is 
absent from home. Heat last consents to go, and puts off in the 
life-boat. He reaches the wreck, but receives a wound from a 
floating spar, and is taken ashore unconscious. After he revives 
he finds he has saved his only son. His wife is also restored to 
health.—S. D., New York, N. Y. 

[See The Life-boat, by George R. Sims. One Hun- 
dred Choice Selections, No. 24, page 40. P. Garrett 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Paper, 30 cents.| 


155. Zhe First Step that Costs: Kindly tell me, through Open 
Questions, where this phrase originated ?—Steps, Macon, Ga. 

|The famous French woman Mme. du Deffand, in a 
letter to Horace Walpole, under date of June 6, 1767, 
relates that Cardinal Polignac, with great solemnity and 
faith, told her the story of St. Denis, the patron saint of 
France: how, after he had suffered martyrdom by de- 
capitation, he had picked up his head, replaced it, and 
walked two leagues to the spot where a church was 
afterward erected in commemoration of the event. The 
cardinal laid great stress on the distance passed over by 
the saint. ‘ Ah,” replied the lively French woman, “la 
distance n’y fait rien; il n’y a que le premier pas qui 
coute.” “The distance is nothing; it is only the first 
step that costs.” 





156. Animals Admitted to Heaven: According to the creed of 
the Moslems, it is said that ten animals besides man are admitted 
into the abode of the blest. Will you kindly give the names of 
these animals elected to immortality?—Moslem, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


| The animals are as follows: (1) The dog Kratim, of 
the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. The story of the dog 








is told in Gibbon, at the close of chapter 33, note 47. 
He calls the dog Al-Rakim (‘the stupid”). (2) Ba- 
lam’s ass, which reproached the disobedient prophet : 
Numbers xxii. 28. (3) Solomon’s ant, which reproved 
the sluggard: Proverbs vi. 6. (4) Jonah’s whale: Jo- 
nah ii. 10. (5) The ram of Ishmael, caught by the 
horns and offered in sacrifice instead of Isaac: Genesis 
xxii. 13. (6) The ass on which the Queen of Sheba 
rode when she visted Solomon. (7) The camel of Sa- 
leb; the word “ Saleb” means “cross,” and the camel 
of Saleb was marked with the holy sign. (8) The 
cuckoo of Belkis, the Queen of Sheba. (g) The Ox of 
Moses, by which he brought to life a dead man. (10) 
The animal called Al-Borak (“lightning”), which con- 
veyed Mahomet to heaven. The ass on which our 
Saviour rode to Jerusalem is sometimes added or sub- 
stituted. | 


157. Lifea Tangled Skein: Please inform me the authorship 
of the following lines, and the name of the poem from which they 
are taken : 

‘¢ My life, which was so straight and plain, 
Has now become a tangled skein ; 
Yet God still holds the thread. 
Weave as I may, His hand doth ‘guide 
The shuttle’s course, however wide 
The chain in wool be wed.” 


—Denton, Dover, Del. 


[The lines were written by Clara J. Moore, in a poem 
entitled ‘The Web of Life.| 





158. Literary Queries: Kindly inform me (1) where I can 
get a copy of Marion Harland’s beautiful sketch entitled Mam- 
ma? (2) Also the verse, squib, or poetry referring to whist (the 
game of cards) that ends, ‘‘ Whist; hence the name?” (3) Again, 
what is the publication, and where can it be obtained, The 
Speaker, from which I note you frequently make extracts ?— 
Sivad, San Francisco, Cal. 


[3. The Speaker can be obtained through the Inter- 
national News Co., New York. | 


159. Authorship Wanted: Will youkindly inform me, through 
the medium of your valuable magazine, where I may find the 
poem of which the following is one of the stanzas, as nearly as I 
can remember it, and who is its author ? 


‘“* Urge me no more, Your prayers are vain, 
And even the tears ye shed, 
When I can lead to Rome again 
The bands that once I led. 


When I can raise your legions slain 
On swarthy Lybia’s fatal plain 

To vengeance from the dead. 
Then will I seek once more a home, 
And lift a freeman’s voice in Rome.” 


—J. C. H., Dallas, Oregon. 

[See Regulus before the Senate, written by William 
Dale, in The American Elocutionist, sixth edition, page 
206, published by E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. ] 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 


150. Zyndall’s Faith in Prayer: This may be found in 
Tyndall’s article On Prayer as a Form of Physical Energy, on 
page 43, Vol. II. Fragments of Science (D. Appleton & Co.). 
The quotation as it stands is misleading, and can only be rightly 
understood when read in connection with the entire article.— 
J. P. S., Sioux City, Iowa. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 














COTTAGE AT LYNN, NORTH CAROLINA, WHERE SIDNEY LANIER DIED 
From the ‘‘ Mid-Continent Magazine ’’ for April 


MELROSE—A TYPICAL HOME OF THE SOUTH 
From the “ Mid-Continent Magazine.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 








JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 





- | Frontispiece to ‘‘ The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord Wickenham.”’ 
(Appleton. ) 


THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT, ABBAS PASHA II, 


A young man of medium height and powerful build. He was educated in Vienna, isa 
He is frank, dignified and considerate. 


brilliant linguist and admirable horseman. 


From D. Vincent's ‘‘ Actual Africa.’’ (Appleton. ) 





JAPANESE PLEASURE BOAT 
From “Lotus Time in Japan,’ by H. T. Fink. (Scribner.) The Japanese are very fond of water festivals. The rivers of Japan are crowded with 
boats, and at places where the water is 1000 feet wide it is a favorite sport to cross the river dry shod, stepping from one 
boat to another. The Japanese pleasure boats are not unlike the gondolas of Venice. 





